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Tuis work has been known for a considerable | 
time to the more eminent living persons of the house | 
of Lindsay, and to various antiquaries, and other | 

ies who are interested im genealogies, heraldry, | 
and history. It was printed for private circulation | 
amongst the clan, and the learned in clan histories. 
In that form it was not, without consent, an object of | 
criticism. It might contain valuable information, | 
and yet be no more open to public use, stricture, or | 
criticism, than manuscript volumes of private letters | 
from a man to his “kith and kin.” The work was 
the property of the Lindsays, to be used as best it 
could, like their family honours and mischances, 
for their personal behoof, warning, and edification. 
The author has altered the position of his book by 
its publication to the world; and the “ Lives of the 
Lindsays”’ have become public property, to be used 
as such, 

Family histories are necessarily wings, or con- 
tingents, to national histories. They cither give, 
or they should afford, more detailed narratives con- 
nected with the old state and circumstances of small 
districts than may be found in works of general 
history; but they cannot minutely detail the events 
connected with one family, and omit a general re- 
view of circumstances connected with their con- 
temporaries—sometimes their allies, often thir 
rivals, The pride of birth, encouraged by such 
works, is of small consequence in the present day. 
No man is the worse for believing that he is come of 
decent people; and the probability is strong that 
he will be little better of supposing that some of his 
ancestors wore mail, and rode out to fight on barbed 
chargers. All that he can make out of the latter 
circumstance is, the combined prudence and wealth 
of these old gentlemen, who did not unnecessarily 
expose their bodies to blows from edge tools. The 
vassal who fought in woollens on their side was, 
perhaps, the bravest man; but certainly his cou- 
rage was more directly tried, for he had less than 
his leader between him and danger and death. 
The pride of descent is, moreover, greatly checked 
by the limited length of the line in this country. 
Lord Lindsay is best known in the world by his ex- 
cellent letters from the East. When collecting 
their materials he had for guides many Arabs who 
were proud, and would, necessarily, have been tat- 
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demand on their resources for clothing of any sort. 

These Arabs would fairly out-reckon the Lind- 

say, the Lindeseye, or the Limesay—whatever or- 

thography his lordship might adopt in the East—by 

two thousand years or more. They would never stop 

till they reached Ishmael; and Lord Lindsay could 
carry them on till Adam-—from the head of their 

clans to the first of the world. Another considera- 

tion, and one of more importance in checking the 

aristocratic feeling arising from pride of birth, is the 

great number of people who can be fairly counted 

on as participating in the solid advantages which 
-may accrue from this possession. Lord Lindsay 

writes lives of the Lindsays, and has some satisfac- 

tion in dedicating his work to Sir Coutts and 
Margaret Lindsay; but here in the directory is the 
| firm of Lindsay and Company, Lindsays and Lind- 
_ says, Lindsays Brothers—Peter and James, William 
'and John, George and David, as the case may be— 
_drapers and clothiers, wine and spirit merchants, 
‘calico printers, button or doll-eye manufacturers, 
‘smiths and enugineers—anything you please—but 
| they are a respectable firm, who hold their account 
far more than square at their bankers’, pay cash, 
‘and care nothing for nobody farther than serves 

to promote their own interest. Their grandfather 
'was a Lindsay, and adecent hodman. Now, what 
-have they to do with Earl David? Here is 
| Peter Lindsay, the railway porter, an active, in- 
telligent man—a credit to the family—who works 
duly from morn to night for fifteen shillings paid 
| to him weekly. But, my lord, he may be as directly 
‘and honourably descended from Earl Beardie, the 
tiger, as yourself—he may be your own cousin, not 
very many degrees removed; and all the lapse be- 
tween him and you, on the social scale, per the 
operation of the entail and primogeniture laws, may 
have occurred with no demerit on his part, and as 
little on that of his ancestry, and without any 
inerit to you or yours. The porterage of the coun- 
try is borne, in a large proportion, by the younger 
sous of younger sons, on whom the calamity of 
coming late into the world has fallen for eight or 
ten generations ; or, as the present Governor-Ge- 
neral of India, when a candidate for the represen- 
tation of Edinburgh, expressed it, for twenty- 
seven generations. The division of ancestral merit 
or demerit does not even end here. The practice of 














* By Lord Lindsay, In 3 vols, London: John Murray, 
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naming a man after his father being very uniform, ||the world, very generally in diverse branches, They 
is also very convenient. This is one of those cases || may have one deep channel in the lineal branch, 
in which whatever is, is right; still it admits of|}on which old honours and properties centre; byt 
some doubt whether a child is not more likely to||many noble streams are traced to the parent river, 
resemble its mother than its father. Even nurses, || that have wandered from it far away ere they meet 
and the gossips of-a neighbourhood, are sometimes || the sea; while, of its waters, more still may hayo 
compelted reluctantly to acknowledge that such is||sunk into the earth, doing work not less valuable 
the case. Taking that view of affairs, how widely || than that which glitters on the surface ; and some 
are the honours of the greatest houses circulated ;|}may have disappeared amongst the intervening 
and how little of them really remains to the person || banks of the shore, forming, if their noble cousins 
who, by virtue of the law, bears at present the re- || pleasc, the quicksands of our democracy, who may 
presentation of the old feudal barons! In order to} be not ineptly described, in the language of the old 
ascertain anybody’s claim on the good or bad deeds|| Hungarian constitution, as “ imisera plebs contri. 
of these old Lindsays, a family map would require || buens,” 

to be drawn, over an extent equivalent to the front | We may turn to the lives of the Lindsays in 
of his house, and then examined. The House of|| particular, for they combine some of the most in. 
Peers, in recent times, have been compelled to dig || teresting passages in Scottish history. Lord Lind- 
men out of the lowest places in society, to assume the | say traces their origin to a Norman knight; and 


coronet and the estate claimed for them by clever at-/|| there they are lost. The most curious inquiry re- 
torneys. “ Then,’’ say the Lord Lindsays of the pre- || garding ail our aristocracy, and, of course, respect- 
sent day, “we have the goods, the estate, the fortune || ing the people, has yet crept no farther than the 
of the house.”” So you have; and so has John Grubb, || Baltic ; but they did not originate on the shores of 
the retired cotton broker, goods, estate, and fortune||the North. They were there only pilgrims and 
equal, or more than equal, to yourown, That is||strangers, emigrants on the route westward; but 
but the pride of riches—a mean feeling. And if all these northern nations had a former home in the 


you plead possession of the hereditary titles and || East, and the interval that elapsed from their disap- 


privileges, we must acknowledge your veracity ; but | pearance out of Asia to their invasion of central 
when her Majesty the Queen takes Sir Robert Peel|)and civilized Europe, from the North, is the period 
by the hand, and places him amongst the Peers. ||of which, as respects its character and duration, the 
which she will do whenever he pleases, his titles|| greatest ignorance exists. 

and privileges will equal your own; and the Lives|} The researches into the early history of the clan 


| 
} 
! 
of the Peels will begin, in our fathers’ times, i may be passed over without a gencral expression of 
| 














that of an honest and worthy man. belief in their descendant’s opinion, that they all 

A satirical passage in one of Dean Swift’s ser-|}came from France. That part of the book would 
mons has been recently made familiar to newspaper || hardly bear to be disputed, if we were to admit the 
readers. ‘‘ Brethren,” said the Dean, “three kinds || statement, which is not proved (page 3, vol. 1), that 
of pride exist—pride of birth, pride of riches, and || the names of Lindsay and Limessy are identical, 
pride of talents. With the last-named vile wicked- || both of them implying “Isle of Limetrees ;” for 
ness, none of you are chargeable, and I shall say || the Limesays are an old French family, whose de- 
nothing ou that subject.’’ The sarcasm would be ||scendant by the female line preceded the “Lind- 
entirely inapplicable to Lord Lindsay’s work, or to|| Say” here in publishing in France a history of the race 
anything in which he engaged. The talent dis-| | half-a-century since. The Limesays of France failed, 
played in his works is unquestionable. Few more||says Lord Lindsay, in the middle of the thirteenth 
agreeable writers exist at the present day. He/|century; and the expression means that a female 
goes into all his subjects with an enthusiasm de-|/|suececded to their estates, and married some baron 
serving praise, and worthy of imitation, and covers |; with a different name, which was, of course, assumed 
ever disquisitions, naturally dry, with a mantle ||by their descendants, The Limesays, on that ac- 
woven by a bright and sparkling genius. count, failed not. They, doubtless, may be found in 

We do not wish to stand amongst those who de- || the faubourgs of Paris, amongst the looms of Lyons, 
spise the research displayed in works of this cha-||on the quays of Marseilles, or the farms of the de- 
racter. The histories of families are the rills that||partments. ‘ The name of a barony,” says Skene, 
compose the histories of nations—the great rivers ||in his history of the Highlands, quoted in this work, 
of narrative that absorb all attention. The storied||‘‘ was exclusively used by its possessors and de- 
traditions of old houses are a succession of biogra- | iscendants ; and the possession of a territorial name 
phies formed from the salient points in the history ||of barony as surely marks out a descent from some 
of men who exercised great influence during their||of the ancient barons as if every step of the gene- 
lives. Whatever advantage attaches to other bio-||alogy could be proved.” This assertion, quite con- 











graphies clings to them, with this difference, that 
we get at the corn generally without the chaff. 
They are full of data from which to judge the 
characteristies of society in bygone years ; and, if 
they sometimes lay bare decds of unpalliated 
wickedness, yet are these dark shades brightened 


by many noble gleams of truth and kindness; better 
than valour; nobler than cold, dry, stern wisdom. 


sistent, we have no doubt, with truth, made by 8 
most distinguished antiquarian, humbles all old 
aristocratic ideas of “ blood and pedigree” to the 
Highland level: for they must be shared by many 
amongst us in the humblest positions at the present 
day, and the descendants of the Norman barons 
earn bread at the lowliest avocations. 

Our author believes that the English “ Lyndy- 








These old houses run out like the great rivers of 


says” shared the fate of the French Limesays— 
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that is, became extinct in the male branch ; but he 
not prove satisfactorily, and adduces no clear 
evidence from any other authority, that the “Lyndy- 
says” did not exist and flourish in England before 
arrival of the Normans—in other words, that 
the great district of Lindesey, in Lincolnshire, was. 
pot represented by a Saxon family of that name, | 
and that the Scottish Lindsays are not descen- | 
dants of the Saxon earl—who may have found a re- 
fage in the court of Malcolm Caenmore, to which | 
many Saxons fled with the royal Saxon family, and 
were kindly received, in gratitude for the entertain- | 
ment of Malcolm Caenmore at the English court, | 
during his exile. 

A descent from a Saxon earl is not less eredit- 
abie for all good purposes than one from a Norman | 
baron; and, so far as the Scottish Lindsays are con- | 
cerned, is the more probable turn in their genealogy, | 
The existence of a French Norman family of the| 
name of Limesay is proved. The extension of a) 
branch of this family to England, with the Normans, | 
is almost equally clear; but the existence of two! 
names so uearly resembling each other as Lyudysay | 
or Lyndeseye, and Limesay, does not prove them to 
be the same, although, at a subsequent period, they | 
may have been confounded with each other, as was’! 
doubtless the case in England, | 

A chapter follows on the origin of the diilerent 
races that people these islands; and Lord Lindsay | 
adopts the views of those who suppose that the C elts | 
are @ mixed race, mixed in a more marked degree 
than the Teutonic, to which both Saxons and Ner- | 
mans belong—insomuch as that the descendants of 
Japheth and Ham are intermingled amongst the | 
Celts—endorsing thus a curious legend in old Irish | 
tradition, The origin of the Teutonic race is hid- | 
den in the deepest gloom. They came thundering | 
down, we are told by Lord Lindsay, from the Per- | 
slan mountains; and it may be true, but the subject | 
requires, and would repay, more minute inquiry | 
than it has ever yet received. If they came from | 
the Persian mountains, they are in a fair way of 
completing the circle by the re-occupation of ‘the | 
same mountains again. 

Lerd Lindsay holds, “though it may be unpala- 
table to our national pride, that the Scoto-Pictish 
Kingdom was subjected, not in property, but politi- 
cally, to the Saxon Kings;’’ and states, on what he | 
ealls “ incontrovertible historical evidence,” that the | 
Saxon “ Basileus,”’or “ Emperor, held this superiority | 
not, as may be supposed, over provinces feudally | 
held of England, but over the whole of the Scottish | 
dominions of the Scottish kings—a superiority, it) 
is to be remembered, purcly political, and implying | 
acither right to the soil, nor imterference with the 
national laws, libertics, and manners—while the 
protection thus accorded to the Scottish kings | 
in acknowledgment of their dependence, 52 ved 
those laws and liberties, in instances innumerable, |’ 
from annihilation.” We can make nothing out. 
ef a superiority which was not to interfere with pro- 
perty, with laws, with national liberties, or national 
manuers. Lord Lindsay might perceive that these 











€Xceptions preclude the possibility of its exist- 
face, They occupy the entire ground, without! 
leaving to the superiority claimed the breadth of 
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a needle point. This superiority could not have 
existed during the many hundred years of Roman 
occupation of England, and of the south of Scot- 
land, when walls were formed from sea to sea, to 
build out the northern tribes, It could not have 
existed when the distressed ancient Britons and 
Roman colonists, whose descendants are still, we 
believe, existing in England and Scotland, begged 


|alegion or two from Rome to save them from their 


destructive and irritated neighbours. It could not 
have existed during the Heptarchy; for to which of 
the Saxon kingdoms was Scottish fealty due? It was 
only after England began to be consolidated by 
Alfred, that any claim of this nature could have been 
possibly raised. History shows that the Saxon 
monarchs, from Alfred to Harold, never were in a 
condition to make any claim of that nature, It 
could not have grown up during the reign of Mal- 
colm Caenmore’s predecessor; and it could not have 
been preferred during the period immediately pre- 
ceding that, for Scotland was divided amongst dif- 
ferent chiefs, who exercised regal authority, and 
one of whom invaded England. The superiority 
claimed resolves itself into a defensive alliance, com- 
mon amongst nations at all times; for a superiority 
that could not touch property, manners, laws, or 
liberty, is nothing, and ex nihilo nihil fit. The pre- 
tence originated in the circumstance that the Scot- 
tish kings were sometimes extensive English land. 
owners, and, in that capacity, were as much feuda- 
tories of the English crown as any other owners of 
the English soil. The only “incontrovertible histori- 
eal authority,’ quoted by Lord Lindsay is Sir 
Francis Palgrave! His lordship alleges that the 
historical fact—the imaginary superiority—may be 
‘* unpalatable to our national pride;” but we do net 
share that feeling. We cannot get over the facts 
that England is, and always has been, a larger, 
more populous, and wealthier country than Seot- 
land; and these facts are not unpalatable. We 
cannot change them, and have no reason to 
be nationally ashamed of their existence. If, 
therefore, the Saxon emperors, as they are styled, 
had achieved a superiority of some kind, and the 
one claimed for them is impossible, the Scotch 
could have had no more reason to be hurt by the 
result, in their feelings of national pride, than any 
other small nation beaten by a great power. The 
conquest of Scotland was not an achievement eal- 
culated to reflect additional honour on the rivals of 
France. We treat the claim, therefore, as 
other groundless statement put now in a form that 
could not be true. Lord Lindsay, indeed, says 
that Malcolm Caenmore failed in endeavouring to 
throw off this superiority at the date of the Con- 
quest, and was compelled to do homage to William 
the Conqueror; while, in the same page, he informs 
us that Maleolm’s suceessor, Edgar, assumed the 
title of ‘‘ Bassileus,’’ or Emperor of Britain, being 
the rightful heir to the English crown, by ma- 
ternal descent; and we cannot help thinkis 
that the Norman kings would have Pe 
the employment of any of their titles by one 
of their feudal Sata, if they had beer 
in a condition to enforce obedience, A feudgl im» 
ferior was not likely to advance such claims and 
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to use this title. We cannot donbt the civilizing 
results to Scotland from the influx of Saxon 
earls and refugees at the period of the Conquest. 
The security found by them north of the border 
evinces the utter hollowness of this claim for supe- 
riority on the part of the English crown. If supe- 
riority meant anything, it would carry the power | 
to expel rebels against the English king from the | 
boundaries of Scotland. If Malcolm Caenmore paid | 
homage to William the Norman for the crown of | 
Scotland, he would have been required to expel | 
the Saxon refugees from his court and the country. | 
This demand seems never to have been made, and 
certainly it was not conceded. The great immi-| 
gration of Saxon refugees, ‘‘ the noblest of the na- | 
tion,’’ into Scotland, after the Norman conquest, | 
while it tended to advance the country, also fixed | 
the implacable hatred to English power, entertained | 
by those refugees, into the national feeling, and | 
prolonged it for centuries after its origin was for- | 
gotten, The English and Scottish nations had no | 
causes of quarrel; but the Scottish people repre- | 
sented, undoubtedly, the Saxon enmity to the Nor- | 
man power, even after the latter had assumed the | 
Saxon name. The number of Norman barons who) 
are supposed to have found their way into Scotland | 
is no evidence on this subject ; for the alliance of 
Scotland with France was long and intimate, and 
Norman families reached this country direct from 
the Norwegian rocks and the Baltic shore. Lord 
Lindsay, in reference to this source of civilization, | 
says:-— | 





“The completion of the groundwork of Scottish civilization, | 
by the introduction of the Norman element, the feudal law, and | 
the monastic system, was reserved for David I., youngest son of | 
Malcolm and Margaret, and successor of Alexander I.—the sainted | 
son of a sainted mother, and allowed, even by Buchanan, to pre- 
sent the perfect model of a wise and virtuous sovereign. Edu- 
cated in England among the most accomplished and chivalrous of 
the Normans, he had imbibed their character and principles ; and 
even before his accession to the throne, during his administration 
of Strathelyde or Cumbria, he conceived the scheme of human- 
izing his country by introducing a new race of proprietors from 
Normandy and England—colonists, not conquerors—men who 
would diffuse the superior civilization of the South, foster the 
religious establishments he proposed to scatter over the land, and 
contro] the barbarism of the natives; and the wisdom and dis- | 
crimination with which he selected these colonists are evinced 
by the superior happiness and prosperity enjoyed by Scotland | 
during the reign of his successors down to the close of the thir- | 
teenth century. The whole history, in fact, of Scotland, subse- | 
quently to the reign of Alexander L., is that of the working out | 
of the scheme first organised and brought into systematic action | 
by St. David; and the mingling of races thus associated, the | 
Celt, the Saxon, and the Norman, each strongly opposed in cha- 
racter, neither absolutely subjecred to the others, and all of them | 
contributing their quota or element to the formation of that na- | 
tional character which has been the result of their fusion, is the | 
cause, in great measure, of those strong lights and deep shadows, 
of that strange antagonism of feelings and principles, sometimes 
in advance, sometimes in the rear, of the times, which renders 
the history of Scotland so picturesque and peculiar.” 


James the Seventh represented St. David as a 
**sair saunt for the crown;” but the introduction 
of all that was civilizing in the monastic system 
into Scotland occurred long before this period, and 
was the labour of love performed by the Culdees. 
Lord Lindsay surely does not mean to allege that 
the walls of old Iona were built by the Normans. 
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The “Lives of the Lindsays” commences at this pe- 





riod—the beginning of the twelfth century—g com. 
paratively modern date. In the early part of the 
thirteenth century, the Lindsays became conneeteq 
with the district of Crawford—the barren ground 
intersected now by the Caledonian railway, ang 
forming the highest summits, that have given the 
engineers the greatest trouble, and from which the 
Annan and the Clyde run south and west, in diffe. 
rent directions, to the sea, The Earldom of Cray. 
ford was, therefore, long retained in the family of 
the Lindsays after their chief possessions were 
achieved in Forfarshire; and their principal regj. 
dences were at Edzell, in Glenesk; and Finhayen 
on the South Esk, in that county. The Lindsays, 
at a subsequent period, became the first Dukes of 
Montrose; although the title subsequently fell to 
“the gallant Graham,’’ as did the lands of Cray. 
ford to the great family of the stern Douglasses, 
We have already mentioned a feature, if not a 
peculiarity, in Scottish nationality that is calenlated 
to reduce the pride of the highest and oldest of the 
noble families in their genealogies; for the honours 
of the proudest houses are, or they may be, shared 
with the humblest men. The tendency of the 
Scottish commonalty to trace back, and claim de. 
scent from, or connexion with, some great family, 
has been the subject of frequent satire. It has 
been most distinctly marked amongst the Highland 
clansmen, who had the most direct and legitimate 
right to such advantage and honour as they conld 
derive from the claim; for, amongst the original 
Seots and Picts, the land was held in common— 
the chieftain was an elective official, whose power 
and privileges were derived from the suffrages of 
his neighbours and relatives, and who had no more 
right to alienate their property in his own favour, 
or in that of others, than the director of a public 
institution to appropriate its funds. Purists with 
titles look horrors at the presumed delinquencies of 
a Hudson; but if all could be proved that the com- 
mittee of the York and North Midland write, no- 
thing would be shown more corrupt than the man- 


‘ner in which some of their estates were obtained in 


early times. Their ancestors were appointed chair- 
men of the clans’ directors, and they seized rails, 
stations, locomotives, waggons, carriages, and earth- 
work—the whole plant, and the whole receipts; 
charging their relatives “ fares’’ for living upon 
and tilling their own land. These appropriations 
were greatly expedited by the introduction of the 
Norman or Saxon feudal system into Scotland ; but 
they are not forgotten. Two years since, we heard 
an officer in her Majesty’s service, a younger brother 


jof a Highland chieftain, in a promiscuous assem- 


blage, accuse the Highland landlords, not merely 
of a harsh, but of a dishonest, expulsion of their cot- 
tiers and clansmen. The traditions regarding the 
old state of Celtic property have had their effect in 
embittering the changes that have occurred on 
Highland estates; and it may be an apology for 
various atrocities in Ireland, that the perpetrators 
really believed themselves to be the avengers, by 
wild justice, of great wrongs. In the lowland dis- 
tricts of Scotland, the barons, as they were termed, 
were often nothing more than pilgrim fathers, 
whose descendants ramified into many tenantry, 
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and a few owners. Ait page 117, vol. 1, Lord 
Lindsay describes the result of these arrange- 


ments :—- 

“Thus far, the picture I have drawn bears a close resem- 
plance to the feudalism of the Continent. But, owing to the 
wisture of Celtic and Norman blood, a peculiar element mingled 
from the first in the feudality of Scotland, and has left its in- 
delible impress on the manners and habits of thonght in the 
country. Differently from what was the case in England, the 
Scoto-Norman races were peculiarly prolific, and population was 
encouraged as much as possible. The Earl and Baron bestowed 
a fief, for an example, ou each of his four sons, who paid him 
tribute in rent and service ; each son subdivided his fief again 
among his own children, and they again among theirs, till the 
blood of the highest noble in the land was flowing in that of the 
meanest peasant, at no remote interval. This was a subject of 
ride, not shame, in Scotland. Within three or four centuries 
after their settlement in the North, above one hundred different 
minor houses, or families of Lindsays, were flourishing in Scot. 
land, many of thein powerful independent barons, holding i» 
capile of the Crown—many more, vassals of the house of Craw- 
ford—the greater number settled in Angus, and the surrounding 
counties, yet others, in districts more remote, and in the ex- 
tremity of the kingdom—all of them, however, acknowledging the 
Earls of Crawford as the chiefs of their blood, and maintaining 
constant intercourse with them, either by assistance in their feuds, 
or by sending their sons to seek service, either with them, or 
their more powerful kinsmen——the whole clan thus forming, col- 
lectively, more particularly during the fifteenth century, a great 
harrier and breakwater between the fertile Fastern Lowlands and 
the lawless clans of the Highlands. This is no imaginary sketch. 
The charters of the Karls of Crawford, and of their principal 
cadets, throngh several centuries, bear witness to the constant 
intercourse maintained, even with branches settled for genera- 
tions in districts far removed from Angus, but whose claims of 
kindred were never forgotten by themselves, or overlooked by 
their chiefs; while a constant preference was given to priests, 
notaries, pedagogues, tradesmen, and even domestic servants, of 
the named blood of Lindsay. A principle of union and attach- 
ment thus reigned throughout the whole race; the tie of con- 
sanguinity was carefully acknowledged in each ascending stage 
the meanest felt limself akin to the highest—the feudal bond 
was sweetened by blood, and the duty to their chief became the 
paramount principle of action; and it is to this mixture of feu- 
dalism and patriarchisin, the result of the mingling of races 
above alluded to, and reigning throughout the whole social sys- 
tem, that much of that good faith, which a celebrated historian 
of France has recognised as the distinguishing and redeeming 
feature of feudal times in Scotland—passion and conviction bear- 
ing even a stronger sway than selfish interest—is attributable. 
The value for names, is, indeed, still strong in Scotland—a link 
of mutual interest between the upper and lower classes who bear 
the same patronymic. It is rare to find a Lindsay, a Hay, a 
Drummond, in the lower orders, who has not some tradition, at 
least, of descent, from the Houses of Perth, Errol, or Crawford. 
And these traditions form, not unfrequently, a strong moral 
motive, producing self-respect, exertion, and independence, and 
deterring individuals who inherit them, from doing aught un- 
worthy of the race they attach them to. It has been the fashion 
of late vears to undervalue feudal and patriarchal times. They 
exhibit, it is true, but a limited and partial stage of civilization; 
but no nation ever rose to enduring constitutional greatness 
without passing through feudalism, or something akin to it. 
And we must not forget that we always in a rade age hear of the 
bad rather than the good, of those who are the curse rather than 
the salt of society. There must have been much happiness and 
much virtue which we do not hear of.” 


So originated the old proverb that blood is thicker 
or stronger than water ; and it is creditable to the 
Lindsays, that they seem to have introduced and 
cultivated learning amongst their dependants and 
followers in Angus. At the end of the sixteenth, 





and early in the seventeenth century, many of the 
commonalty amongst the Lindsays could write 
well. We may remark, in passing, that one of 
the Lindsays, Earl Crawford, was the first baron 
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to introduce the evil system of entails in Scotland. 
The fortunes of the family had risen and fallen by 
matrimonial alliances; and against further vicissi- 
tudes to the Lindsays by this cause, he entailed 
on the heirs male of his house, being Lindsays, ex- 
cluding the female side, and so securing, as he be- 
lieved, the perpetuity of his name in the land. Man 
proposes, and God performs. There are no Lindsays 
now in the braces of Angus; the name is hardly, 
we believe, on the roll of justices or commissioners 
of supply for Angus and Mearns, where the great 
Earls of Crawford, from their fortresses of Edzell 
and Finhaven, issued their commands with sove- 
reign authority. The Ogilvys, who were some- 
times their allies, and sometimes their foes, sur- 
vive, and are represented by the Earl of Airly ; 
but the Lindsays are almost obliterated trom that 
part of the land—a fate not unmeet in the case of 
those who, having an ambition to fulfil, made _pro- 
vision against the dealings of Providence in a way 
at once unnatural, and calculated to work, as it has 
wrought, the greatest harm to their country, The 
first act of entail was of necessity dishonest. The old 
castle of Edzellis now forgotten, and yet it was once 
‘the finest and stateliest mansion in the east coun- 
try.” The new town of Edzell, designed by one 
of the last Earls Crawford, was never built ; and 
the visitor to the scenery of the North Esk at Gan- 
nochie—the pass of the river from the high to the 
low*country—finds a village of a few houses, hidden 
from the busy world, where once “ the Lyndsays 
held their court.” 

We do not comprehend the zeal of Lord Lind- 
say in endeavouring to establish that shadow of 
supremacy for England over Scotland claimed by 
the former power, unless it be to covtr the conduct 
of his own ancestry: for, as he says, the admission 
rescues us from the “ inevitable and surely more un- 
palatable alternative of confessing our ancestors in 
1171 and 1290 te have been dastards and villains,”’ 
We can explain the conduet of some of the nobles, 
and, amongst others, of more than one Lindsay, 
upon a diilerent ground than either downright 
cowardice or villany. They were large holders of 
land both in England and Scotland at the same 
time, and they had learned to “gripe fast.” They 
were willing to vindicate their northern indepen- 
denee, if they could still retain their southern 
wealth, Their circumstances were undoubtedly 
trying, and their position incompatible with their 
duty to Scotland, as subjects to England as feudal 
barons. Even the Scottish kings held possession 
of lands in England; and, at one time, were the 
acknowledged feudal superiors of part of what is 
now embraced in the boundaries of that country, 
A regular war between England and Scotland in- 
volved a great sacrifice on the part of the Lindsays, 
who held wide and valuable estates in the former 
country. We are not, therefore, astonished at their 
attempts to reconcile conflicting interests by the 
acknowledgment of a claim by England, which was 
only offered as a shadow, until the dispute regard- 
ing the succession between Baliol and Bruce, when 
Edward of England gave greater solidity to the 
pretensions of that crown. = 


When Baliol succeeded to the crown, he was 
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compelled to resist the unjust aggressions of Ed- 
ward—-was forced into war, and defeated at Dun- 
bar. The signature of the Ragman’s Roll followed, 
on which the names of all the Lindsays were in- 
scribed. In fact, all the names of the Scottish 
barons, with few exceptions, were placed there. 
Only two noted exceptions occur, those of Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace and Sir Andrew Moray. The great 
barons had English lands which were dear to them, 
and their example influenced their minor followers. 





The common people had no temptation to swerve 
from their country’s cause, and they loved it more | 
than life. They were not left without a leader. 
The bravest and the purest knight on the rolls of 
Scottish chivalry became the instrument of working | 
out his country’s freedom. The annals of no| 
nation contain greater or more disinterested achieve- | 

ments than those of William Wallace. In all his| 
struggles he was well supported by the commonalty | 
of Scotland—the men who have embalmed his me- | 
mory in their traditions, 
successive generations, for well nigh a thousand 
years. Itis right to add that the Lindsays did not | 
all stand long on the side of power and tyranny; for! 
some of them became the fastest friends of tlic cham- | 
pion to their land, and were, like him, excepted even | 
from the mercy of their ruthless foe. 

The deepest 
cause of his rising. The 
heir to the crown than Bruce. 
more powerful. Ilis experience was greater. 





faster 


ted Comyn was a nearer 
Ilis connexions were 


His 


and in the affections of | 


° e | | 
crime of Robert Bruce became the} 





means of opposing the English power more likely 
to be successful than those of the Bruce. This 
powerful chieftain was induced to meet young 
Robert Bruce,in Dumfries. The sad story has 
been often told, and thus Lord Lindsa say repeats + 


} 


“The circumstances which led to th isive act which f 
Bruce upon his fortunes, a 


land, are unknown. All! that ‘rtained is, that Cor nyn | 


? 
Can UC ast 


of Badenoch, popularly named the Red Comyn, his personal 
rival, and the leader of the Baliol interest, was at Dumfries at 
the same time 4 th Bruce; that they held a seeret conference in | 
the church of the Minorites, or Franci 3; that a qu mi arose | 
between them; and that Bruce, in a paroxysm of rage, stab! ed | | 
him on the steps of the high altar. Rushing tothe door, he met 
Sir James Lindsay and Roger Kirkpatrick, of Closeburn, who | 
demanded what had disturbed him? ‘I doubt, repli wr Brue 

‘I have slain Comyn!’ ‘Have you left it doubtful?’ rey lied d 
Lindsay. ‘I mak sicker, or ‘sure, rejoined te aghe 
wherewith they rushed into the church; and Kirkpatrick, asking 


the wounded baron whether he deem oa he might recover, and 
hearing from him that he Prva tht he mi ight if he had proper 
leech- craft, stabbed him to the heart—a deed for which Bruce and | 
his adherents were excommunicated as soon as the news r ached | 
the Holy See.” 

This murder has been exeused and palliated by | 


the partisans of Bruce on various grounds. But it | 
was a foul and treacherous cri: ne—the only evil | 
deed laid to his charge; and its consequences' 
wasted Scotland for many long years of unprofitable 

warfare, until the doom of blood was for a time re- 
moved, and the battle of Bannockburn cast the long- 
contested claim of English superiority in the nega- 
tive. The partisans of the Red Comyn were dis- 
heartened by his violent death, yet they resisted, 
for many years, more successfully than Edward 
himself, the claims of Bruce; until, wearied at last 
with a contest that wrought woe to their common 
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| 
| 
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| 
| 
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|| 
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country, they appear te have acquiesced in what 
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they may have well considered a minor evil, The 
fate of the coadjutors and completers of this great 
crime was singular and remarkable. The tradition 
regarding the question and the answer in the chure}, 
of Dumfries at the moment of the slaughter of the 
Red Comyn is most probably imaginative. The 
question might have been put by a partisan of the 
murdered man, concealed within the building— 
some monk connected with its affairs, for exam. 
ple, one of the waking Franciscans—and the 
response might have come from a similar souree ;— 
yet how the latter should have been in the form, 
as events occurred, of a precise prophecy, is not 
clear by any means. 





“Sir James, the accomplice in the murder of the Red Comyn 
in the church of the Minorites at Dumfries, was succeeded by 
another Sir James, his eldest son and heir, in whose person the 
| sacrilege of the father was visited by a fearful retribution, as re. 
corded by the ancient chroniclers. Sir James and Roger Kirk. 
patrick, as you may recollect, were partners in the deed. The 
body of the slaughtered Comyn was watched during the night 
by "the Franciscans, with the usual rites of the Church; but at 
|inidnight the whole assistants fell into a deep sleep, with the 
| exce piion of one aged father, who heard with terror and surprise 

that of a wailing infant, exclaim, ‘ How long, O 
vengeance be deferred?’ It was snenened in au 
i awful tone, ‘Endure with patience until the anniversary of this 

day shall return for the fifty-second time. ‘ In the year 1357, 
says Sir Walter Scott, fifty-two years after Comyn’s death, ‘ James 
| of Lindsay was hospitably feasted in the castle of Caerlaverock, in 

Dumfries-shire, belonging to Roger Kirkpatrick. They were the 
| sons of the murderers of Comyn. In the dead of the night, fos 
some unknown cause, Lindsay arose, and poniarded in his bed his 
unsuspecting host. He then mounted his horse to fly; but guilt 
and fear had so bewildered his senses, that, afier riding all night, he 
was taken at break of day not three miles from the castle, and 
was afterwards executed by order of King David Il” Sir James, 
thus untimely cut off, was succeeded by his son, Sir John Lind. 
say of Craigie and Thurston, whose daughter aud heiress, Mar. 
garet, carried the property into the family of Riccardon, ever 
since designed ‘ of Craigie,” the representatives in the collateral 
male line of Sir William Wallace.” 





| a voice like 


iL ord, 


} 1) 
shia 


A rightful heir to the throne was cut off by 
treachery—and the slaughter of the Red Comyn 
was one of the darkest deeds, and done on one of 
the darkest days for Scotland in its history—be- 
lcause, « ‘xcept for the feud which it originated, a 
Bannockburn would probably have been fought 
‘| much earlier; and Scotland might have been 
| spared from all the calamities attendant on the 
|Stuart race. Lord Lindsay asserts, indeed, that 
| Comyn was not the nearest heir to the crown, and 


|| in proof mentions that Edward Baliol was still 


alive, and an English prisoner. Being an English 


|| prisoner, he was unable to assert his right—and 


| being a Baliol, it may have been deemed a for- 
‘feit; and next Christiana de Lindsay, Lady of 
Lamberton, whose mother was an elder daughter 
of King John than Marjory, Comyn’s mother. 


.| This tracing merely gives one part of Comyn’s 


iclaim, and, at least, it was a superior claim to 
Bruce’s. This transaction has not been frequently 
treated with the reprobation it deserved, on account 
of the glories of King Robert’s reign ; but he made 
a narrow escape from the fate of poor Macbeth— 

a worthy monarch, too, who asserted the indepen- 
dence of Scotland against the shadow of supremaey 
claimed by the English monarchs, and aecorded, as 
is believed, by the “ gracious Duncan” —a smaller 
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ticularly of Sir Gerard de Lindsay to Newbattie, granting | 


to the monks, for himeelf and his heirs, a charter of free 
barony over all the lands thus bestowed upon them, with 
all its privileges, and without any ‘ retinemeutum,’ or claim 
in requital, save the suffrages of their prayers.” 


David, Lord of Crawférd—took, 2s we shall see, an active 
|| part in the affairs of their time. ‘The two elder, Sir James 


'and Sir Alexander, were especially active during the period 
‘immediately subsequent to 1550—Sir James, after his 





i 


|| father’s death, in negotiating his Sovereign’s release, and 


Sir Alexander in seeking honour in the foreign wars; he ob. 


All the saints were deeply indebted to this Sir|| 
David Lindsay. St. Thomas the Martyr, St. Lawrence || 
of the Byres, and another at Lindores, had money || 
left them for wax candles, that were to burn per-| 


tained a safe-conduct to pass through England to the Contin- 
ent in 1368, with a train of sixty horse and foot, probably 
to take part in the struggle between France and England 
for Aquitaine ; and for some years we lose sight of him. He 


petually. 
markable :-— 


The fortunes of the family were re- || reappears shortly before the death of King David; and his 
|} seal, with that of his nephew Sir James, the son of his 


elder brother, long before deceased, is still attached to the 


“ Sir David left three surviving sous whose ailiances and || ¢ mous instrument or declaration of the magnates of Scot- 


possessions I must bere briefiy enumerate, as it will rende? 
my narrative more distinct and clear hereafter. They had_ 
an elder brother, David, a very gallant youth, wlio had been 

killed several years before his father, unmarried, and aged | 
only 21, at the disastrous battle of Neville’s Cross, near | 
Durham, where David II. was taken prisoner. He fought | 
under the king’s banner, and fell with the tlower of the 

chivalry of Scotland in a vain struggie for his preservation’ 
The eldest surviving brother, Sir James, married that same 
year his cousin, Egidia Stuart, sister of Robert IJ., and 
daughter of the High Steward, by ihe Princess Maijory, 
daughter of King Robert Bruce—a marriage for which, on 
account of theirnear relationship, a dispensation was obtained 
from Rome, at the request of King Philip of France. She bore 
him an only son, Sir Jas. Lindsay, afterwards Lord of Craw- 
ford, and a daughter, Isabella, wife of Sir Jonn Maxwell, of 
Pollock. The third of Sir David's sons, Sir Alexander, mar 


ried Catherine, daughier of Sir John de Striviling, or Stirling | | 


and heiress of Glenesk and Edzell, in Angus, and of other | 
lands in Inverness-shire—by whom he had issue, Sir David, | 


of Glenesk, the first Karl of Crawford, and Sir Alexander. | 
He married, secondly, Marjory Stuart, niece of Robert II., | different materials of retiection. 
' 
| 


who bore him two suns, Sir Williain of Rossie, ancestor of | 


the Lindsays of Dowlill, still numerous in Scotland, and | 


Sir Walter, besides a daughter, Euphemia. And, lastly, 
Sir David’s youngest son, Sir William, whose appanage 
was the Byres in Haddingtonshire, acquired the barony of 
Abercorn, and other extensive estates, with his wife Chris- 


tiana, daughter of Sir William Mure, of Abercorn; and in- | 


herited, moreover, by disposition from his elder brother 


Sir Alexander, the offices of hereditary baillie and seneschal | 


of the regality of the Arcbhbishoprie of St. Andrew’s, offices 
retained for many centuries by his posterity, even subse- 


quently to the Reformation, down, in fact, to the middle of | 


the last century; and which gave them great power in Fife- 
shire,and wherever the Archbishops possessed property and 
influence.”’ 


The estate of Pollock has remained since that date | 


in the hands of the Maxwells, while nearly all the 
other baronies mentioned save changed repeatedly 
the families of their possessors:— 


** Each of these three surviviog brothers—the sons of Sir 


_| land, immediately after the coronation of Kiog Robert IL, 


in 1371, by which they bound themselves to recognise bis 
eldest son, the Earl of Carrick, as King of Scotland, 
after his death—a recognition by which the succession 
to the throne was virtually secured for ever to the House 
of Stuart. Sir William, the youngest of three sons, was 
ulso distinguished both in policy and war. We shall hear 
more of him hereafter. Sir David left a daughter, also, the 
‘wife of the chief of the House of Dalhousie, and mother of 
Sir Alexander Ramsay, a most distinguished warrior. And 
I ought to have mentioned previously, that he had hada 
sister, Beatrice de Lindsay, wife of Sir Archibald Douglas, 
brother of the “ Good Lord James,’ and mother of Wil- 
liam, the first Earl of Douglas—an alliance which became 
the ground, I presume, of the close fraternity that long ex, 
isted between the Houses of Crawford and Douglas.” 


The particulars are interesting, as the starting 
points in the history of families that long combined 
to exercise great political influence; but, looking 
back at this period of the world, they afford 
The branch of the 
fumily that settled in Fifeshire was to be represented 
in course of a century and a half by the minstrel 
knight, whose sarecasms in verse did not less, per- 
haps, to commend the overthrow of Saints’ shrines and 
wax tapers to the common people of Scotland, than the 
preaching of Jolm Knox. The Lindsay of the Byres 
was to be followed in two centuries by a descendant, 
| Lord Lindsay, of the Byres, the rough and stern 
noble who, in his zeal for the Reformation, com- 
pelled Mary to resign her crown. Before other 
two centuries passed, the possessions of the Lindsays 
were forfeited, or had passed away to other houses, 
partly from the maintenance, by their descendants, 
of the Stewarts’ cause. These changes offer the 
'uieaus of making a romance out of a family his- 
tory, aud Lord Lindsay’s work reads very like a 
_ book of that alluring character; and yet the fate of the 
| Lindsays was that of many Scottish families—nearly 
| of all whose ancestors ranked amongst the Barons of 
| the Ragman Koll. 
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DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 


We left Samuel Pepys rejoicing in the accumulation 
of worldly wealth, in the begiuning of the year 1667: 
We now again mect him, on the first day of April, 
walking with Sir William Coventry in a garden at 
Whitehall, and discussing the position of the country. 
Great men then ianaged public affairs with a view to 
private aggrandisement ; and, throughout all the records 
which our diarist has bequeathed to us of transactions 
in which hiaself and his colleagues, and the members 
of other departments of the Government were engaged, 
~ fact is visible. To secure themselves, to fill their 

wn purses, and exalt their own honours, they were 
many of them willing, on occasion, to overthrow all 
others, to impoverish the Exchequer, to take bribes, 
and bring disgrace on the national name. Pepys still 


continues his quaint manuer of mixing.up affairs of} | 


public importance with insiguificant trifles, then of con- 
sequence only to himself, but interesting to posterity 
as illustrating the social economy of those times. 

London still lay in ruins—the skeleton of a city, 
depopulated by pestilence, and hal{-destroyed by fire. 
When we, in a former number, took leave of the clerk 
of the acts, it was remarked that, even then, smoke 
sometimes issued from vaults in the city. We now find 
the process of rebuilding slowly commenced, and car- 
ried on with sluggishness and apathy; while the war 
with the Dutch was chiefly occupying men’s minds, 
and drawing their attention away froin their ancient 
und desolated city. 

Pepys, however, busied himself during this period 
with much pleasure, play-going, aud feasting. We find 
him, one day, kicking Luce, his cookmaid, for leaving 
the door open; the next, taking his wife and his two 
servants to a bowling-green, where the young girls ran 
urace: and constantly attending the the: itre, until a 
rumour reaches his ears thiat his conduct is noticed, 
when he makes a resolution to go no more to the play 
uatil Whitsunday. He seemed, as his years increased, 
to become more gay, fonder of lively company, neglect- 
ful of his wife, and attentive to actresses, on whom he 
lavishes money, which, expended at home, would have 
appeared to him lavish and wanton extravagance. The 
idea of keeping a carriage now entered his mind, and 
is anxiously considered, since he says “I am almost 
ashamed to be seen in a hackney.” Revolving this 
thought, he went to church, chiefly, as he confesses, 
to enjoy the sight of the pretty girls of the schools, aud 
to hear the organ play. Always foud of show, and 
taking pleasure in the spectacle of anything eccentric, 
he was particularly delighted at seeing “* Lady New- 
castle going with her ‘coach, all in velvet, whom 1 
uever saw before, as [ have heard her often described; 
for all the town talk is, now-a-days, of her extravagan- 
cies—with her velvet cap, her hair about her ears, many 
black patches, because of pimples about her mouth, 
and a black fustian cape. She seemed to mea very 
cemely woman; but I hope to see more of her on 
May-Day.” 

He was in this, however, disappointed ; for on May- 


Day the park was so thronged with carriages pressing | 
after that of Lady Newcastle, adorned with silver in-| 
stead of gold, with white curtains, and everything about \| 
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jit either black or white, that he was unable to ap- 
| proach. However, the sight of Nell Gwynne, stand- 
ing at the door of her lodgings in Drury Lane, made 
up, in some measure, for the disappointment. 

| ‘This portion of the Diary is a curious mixture of 
private and public facts, so that by following it for afew 
aaa s, it will not be diflicult to afford an idea of the 
discursive character of the whole. Pepys seems to 
‘have recorded his ideas, each as it floated to the sur- 
| face of his imagination; never troubling himself to clas- 
'sify facts, to divide his domestic affairs from the chroni- 
‘cle of his public duties, but rolling the whole into a 
‘heap, without order or arrangement. 

| Ile now expresses his admiration of a handsome 
chimney-piece in the Duke of York’s chamber ; then 
|mentions that he was ashamed to be seen in company 
‘with Mr. Pec ‘hell, because his nose was so red; de- 
'seribes the projects for raising London from its ashes; 
‘notes down information connected with the Dutch 
invasion; tells us how he chased Lady Neweastle’s 
carriage, but failed to overtake it; and how, fiuding 
that his wife, being dressed with fair hair, so enraged 
‘him, that he would not all day speak one word to her. 
Riding home in the evening, however, he explains his 
anger, “swearing several tines—which God forgive me 
|—and bending my fists, that T would not endure it, 

She, poor wretch! was surprised with it, and made me 
no auswer all the way home.” The next morning, while 
‘he was at his accounts, his wife came down to him in 
cher nightgown, and promised that, if he would supply 
‘her with money for mourning apparel, she would wear 
|white locks no more. He, like a severe fool, as he con- 
|fesses, would not hear of these terms; whereupon Mrs, 
| Pepys—who, like a skilful general, had ke spt her main 
foree in reserve— fell back upou reproaches, tears, aud 
|upbraiding, telling her husband of his intimacy with 
| Mrs . Knipp, and declaring that, if he would agree never 
to see this woman again, she would satisfy him in all 
respects with regard to her hair. ‘This he consented to 
do, making an inward reserve, however, as a hole for 
conscieuce to creep out at. A truce was by this 
means established, aud peace restored. 

Very little repose of mind, however, was really en- 
|joyed by our diarist, whose affairs of office continually 
| pressed upon his imagination; whilst the invention of 
/new schemes for keeping himself afloat when so many 
| were sinking around him, constantly kept his thoughts 
‘on the strain. Still Lis love of the theatre intruded 
‘itself very frequently upon his attention to business ; 
‘and his fondness for pleasure of all kinds, his vanity, 
ihis desire to save, and at the same time to display, 
| maintained a curious contest between his ideas. The 
| wish to accumulate money, and the craving to enjoy the 
‘advantages which wealth ean give, possessed him at 
Once; and he sought to attain both objects by pinching 
his expenditure, and that of his wife, im mere 
‘matters of comfort; whilst he was lavish when his 
own peculiar tastes could be gratified, even though at 
the cost of money. One of his greatest gratifications 
was, as we have remarked, the sight of pretty women; 
and he frankly tells, in his journal, that it was for this 
object he weut to church :— 
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“* May 26.—After dinner, I, by water, alone, to Westminster, 


to the parish church, and there did entertain myself with my 
perspective glass up and down the church, by which I had the | 
great pleasure of seeing and gazing at a great many fine women; | 


and what with that and sleeping, | passed away the time till the, 


sermon was done.” 
The next day, we find him in a house at Bear Gar-| 


den Stairs, enjoying the civilizing spectacle of « prize- 
light between a butcher and a waterman. The upper 
part was so full that he could not enter, and so was con- 
strained to go through an alehouse into the pit, where, 


. rr | 
perched upon a stool, he witnessed the combat. he 


butcher had every advantage and promise of success 
until the waterman, by accident, dropped his sword, 
when, pretending not to notice this circumstance, the 
former cut his opponent across the wrist, and disabled 
him from continuing the contest. 

“ But Lord!” says Pepys, “to sce how in a minute | 
the whole stage was full of watermen, to revenge tlic 
foul play, and the butchers to defend their fellow!’ 
They all fell to, in good carnest, dealing blows right 
and left, knocking over some, and cutting down others, 
to the great terror of the diarist, who, though infinite ly 
enjoying the sight, feared lest, in the tumult, he might 
receive some hurt. At last, exhausted, the combatants 
ceased, and the battle ended. 

This is a curious illustration of the manners of the 
period. Kuglish civilization in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and that in the nineteenth, differed somewhat 
widely. This we might learn, if from no other source, 
from the present record of Pepys’ wey life; the 
leaves in which he has embalmed himself, his secret 
thoughts, his vices, his pettiness, and also his own 
ability, for posterity. A constant source of annoyance 
to him appears to have been his wife’s manner of at- 
firing herself. Waving procured the mourning to 
which reference has been made, she came down to him 
one day, when a party of pleasure was in antici. 
pation, dressed in a black moyre waistcoat and short 
petticoat, laced with silver lace “so basely that | 
could not endure to see her,’’ and with laced lining, 
which made hin ‘horrid angry,” so that he resolved 
to stay from the agrecable meeting he had proposed | 
joining, ‘This, as he says, vexed him to the blood ;, 
but though his wife sent to him two or three thes re- 
questing to be directed how to dress, promising to 

vear anything but her cloth gown, he would not be’ 
appeased, and, mad with anger, retired to his room to 
settle his accounts. 

He now, after calculating his expenditure in hackies 
and the profit and honour to be derived from 
This idea sticks 


coaches, 
keeping a carr iage, resolved to do it. 
like a thorn in his mind, since the prudence of the step 
often appears questionable, especially as his position 
was insecure. The Dutch and French fleets were at sea 
the prospect of invasion was imminent ; and none knew 
what might occur. The Admiralty, instead of being a 
united friendly body of able, vigorous, and public. 
spirited men, was a nest of intrigue, split into petty 
factions, and composed of some talented, inany timid, 
and not a few individuals of equivocal honesty. There- 
fore thinks Pepys that the plan of keeping a carriage 
was prematurely resolved on. 

Day after day, fresh news arrived from the coasts 
with new intelligence of the Dutch movements. Their! 
fleet was now off the Nore; London trembled; and 
preparation for resistance was rife. Still, unity, the | 
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great bulwark agaiust invasion, was wanting. Decision, 
too, the next most powerful moral force, there was 
none. All was disputing, vacillation,and timidity, Fire. 
ships were prepared, vesscls of war equipped, means of 
‘|defence devised; but there was no great master 
hand to review the resources of the country, to ar. 
range and consolidate them, and to bring them to 
bear at the point where danger threatened most, 
dustice inust be done to the eccentric and selfish, 
but able author of these diarics. His talent was most 
serviceable to his country, his energy was great, his 
inventive resources were numerous, and his exertion, 
iu the performance of those duties to which he was 
hound were important and incessant. He was the 
soul of the department mm which he was placed, and 
the country owed hin much both for his talent and his 
official industry, 

Much reliance was placed on the opposition which 
would be thrown in the way of the Dutch fleet, in its 
advanee up the river, by a huge chain stretched from 
shore to shore, and defended by batteries on the Loy 
don side, Pepys relates, in his journal for the 12th 
of June, how much joy was diffused by the intelligence 
that this defence was sure, “that all is safe as to the 
great ships against any assault, the bomb and chain 
being so fortified.” But on the same day information 
of a different hue spread fear through the town, and 
blanched many a citizen cheek, Plague had scattered 
death and desolation through London: a creat fire had 
laid half the mourning city in ruins; and there was now 
the prospect of slaughter and destruction from an in. 
vading army. Excitement rose to ifs highest pitch 
‘All our hearts do now ache, for the news js true that 
the Dutch have broke the chain, aud burned our great 
ships.” 

\lar ned for the safety of the eity, and fearing 
grievously for his own stores "4 wold, Pepys revolved 
in his pe & many schemes to save it, He sent AWuy 
his wile with a large portion of it, he fowarded his 
plate to different places to be seereted, and earricd 
three hundred pounds on his own person, Nothing, 
however, that he ean devise fills his mind with the 
sense of security, ‘Trepidation takes possession of his 
heart ; and we see hin—whilst working with all the vi- 
cour of his energetic mind to fullil the duties of his offies 

—whilst deseribing all the iuterior machinery ¢ mpl; ved 
to raise money and men, and gather ships to check 
the invasion—whilst dwelling on the terror spread in 
Loudon, as courier after courier brought fresh and 
more alarming news—trembling for his money-bags, 
for his silver flagons and golden pieces, with more of 
soliciiude in his mind for them, than for the welfare 
or ruin of the empire. ‘The spreading sails of the vast 
Dutch armament slowly advanced up the river. 

Still Pepys does not relinquish pleasure, but takes 
advantage of Sunday to enjoy it. Straying away from 
church, he, on the 14th of July makes up a pic-nie 
party. Rising at four in the morning, he was vexed 
with bis wife, whose dressing occupied the tine till 
live. “She ready, and taking some bottles of wine and 
beer, and some cold fowls with us into the coach, we 


}tock coach aud four horses, which | had provided last 


ight, and so away. A very fine day; and so towards 
Epsom, talking all the w ay pleasantly, and particularly 
of the pride and i ignorance of Mrs. Lowther in having 
her train carried up.”’ 
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They reach Epsom, and, after spending a great part 
of the day there agreeably, walk out upon the Downs: 
“There a flock of sheep was the most pleasant and innocent 
get that ever 1 saw in my life. We found a shepherd, and his 
little boy reading, far from any houses or sight of people, the 
ible to him; so I made the hor read to me. which he did with 
the forced tone that children do usnally read. That was mighty | 
pretty. And then I did give him something, and went to his! 
father, and talked with him. We took notice of his woollen-knit | 
stockings, of two enous mixed, and of his shoes shod with iron 
both at the toes and heels, and with great nails in the soles of | 
his feet, which was mighty pretty ; and, taking notice of them, | 
‘Why’ says the poor man ‘the Downes, you see, are full of | 
sidha 2 and we are fain to shoe onrselves thus: and these. said 
he, will make the stones fly till they ring before me.’ I did give 
the poor man something, for which he was mighty thankful, and | 
I tried to cast stones with his horn crook. He values his dog 
mightily, that wou ld‘turn a sheep any way which he would have 
him, when he folds them; told me there was about eightee: n score | 
sheep in his flock; and that he hath four shillings a-week, the 
year round, for keeping of 





From his position as Seeretary to the Admiralty, 
Pepys was enabled to dive into the depths of that policy 
which influenced the movements of Recateones. Ile 


caw how all the outward aspect of affairs was a mere | 
how the grand displays of pomp and | 


dramatic show ; 
power were mere painted scenes designed to secure 
the applause of eredulons spectators. 
the resourees of the State were usclessly drained away, 
and how little there really was to prevent the Duteh from 
carrying through their expedition to its catastrophe. 
That in the end, had they even landed just below Lon- 
don Bridge, and spread fire and slaughter through the 


metropolis, they would have been annihilated or com- | 


pelled to retreat, there ean exist no doubt; but had 


they known the real position of affairs, it is easy to 


helieve that they would have been infinitely more daring 
in their attempts. 
ness and frank fidelity; and his testimony may he ac-| 
cepted the more readily from the fact that the confi-| 
dential disclosures made to him, which have now seenthie | 
light, were written by him in eypher, and were never in- 
tended to be revealed, The confidant of men high in an- 
thority, he was also the confidant of his friends and rela | 
tives, who deposited their secrets with him, with solicita- 
tions for adviee—thinking, as very many people do in the | 
present day, that wealth and station confer wisdom. 
His cousin Roger, for example, acquainted hin, in. 
striet privacy, that he had made an offer of marriage | 
to Miss Elizabeth Wiles, a friend of Pepys’, “an ugly | 
old maid, but good housewife, and is said to have | 
£2,500 to her portion.” “If,” said his consin, “ you ean | 
diseover that she really has so much even as £200, [| 
will love her, as T have known her long and intimately | 
to be a good housewife and a diserect woman.’ 
~ Pepys, however, entertained a serious aversion to this 
mateh, because, as he tells us, she was so ugly, “ and it 
hath been the very bad fortune of all the Pepyses that 
ever | knew, 1 ever to marry a handsome woman, exeept- 
ing Ned Pepys;’’ an observation fo which Lord Bray- 
brooke an hide a witty query, by way of annotation. | 
“The anthor’s own wife could not be included amongst | 
the plain womenwhom the Pepyses married? It is other- | | 
wise well for his domestic peace that he wrote in} 
evpher.”” That is a question for the consideration of | 
women, which we shall not meddle with. 

As we accompany Pepys through his peregrinations 
to his office, in the country, to the play, in the park, 
to church, and to places of pleasure, we constantly 
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them.” 


He knew how! 


Pepys describes all-this with minute- | 
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find him acting in the manner which he ingennously 
describes in the following paragraph. Seldom, how- 
ever, does he meet with opposition as determined as 
that of the damsel who displayed, pins to frighten 
him :— 


“T walked towards Whitehall, but, being wearied, tarned into 
St. Dunstan’s Charch, where I heard an able sermon by the 
minister of the place, and stood by a pretty, modest maid, whom 
i did labour to take by the hand; but she would not, but got 
further and further from me; and, at last, 1 could perceive her 
to take pins out of her pocket to prick me if I should touch her 
again, which seeing, I did forbear, and was glad I did spy her 
design: and then I fell to gaze wpon another pretty maiden, 
in a pew close to me, and she at me; and I did go about to take 
her by the hand, which she suffered a little, and then withdrew. 


So the sermon ended, and my amours ended also.” 


To describe Pepys as an arrant profligate, is to do 
him no injustice. The society of the most abandoned 
persons was pleasure to him; actresses and other ques- 


|tionable women enjoyed the liberality which he be- 


grudged his wife ; and in everything, indeed, he appears 
a pitiful and sordid votary of vice. We constantly 
meet him in a place of publie resort, feasting and 
rioting in company with Knipp, the actress, and other 
low characters ; and as frequently find him recording 
such testimonies to his own meanness as “ My wife 
nightly praying for a new pair of cuffs, which T am 
against the laving out of money upon yet; which makes 
her angry.”’ 

Peace being at length concluded between Great 
Britain and the States of the United Provinees, and 
also of the King of France and Denmark, the joy-bells 
were rung on the 24th of August, 1667; but no 
bonfires were kindled, which Pepys accounts for partly 
by the dearness of fuel, * but principally from the little 
content most people have in the peace.’’ It served, 
however, the end in which he most delighted; it gave 
lim leisure to pursue his inclinations, and security for 
his money, With regard to the purity of his plea- 
sures, it must be owned he had a royal example for 
vices from the indulgence of which even his not sensi- 
tive mind would have revolted. This diary lays bare, 
in connection with the Court, scenes ef the most hideous 
infamy ; displaying the utter corruption and demorali- 
zation which was the normal condition of society under 
the reign of Charles I]. This was the king at whose 
restoration joy-bells pealed, and bonfires glared, through- 
out London! <A eategory of his vices, a list of his 
profligacies, would be too revolting to attempt ; and yet 
it is for preserving bim that the royal oak has been 
revered and counted of blessed memory through ail 
succce eding generations. We recommend to the perusal 
of ali those who find cause for congratulation in the 
result of that most abominable act of treachery, which 
will be branded through all time as the blackest act of 
baseness ever committed by a slave, this Diary of 
| Samuel Pepys. Here he will find the King’s closet 
unlocked ; here he will see the secret chambers of the 
|| palace opened to his gaze, with all the profligate 
syrens that peopled them, and all the infamies and 
vices with which they were stained. The old ladies 
who still sigh over the fate of the royal martyr are, in. 
deed, indebted largely to the diarist for adding fresh 
jewels of reputation to the crown of his amiable son. 

But the vices of royalty, like the vices of common 
people, are expensive; and Charles expended so much on 
the gratification of his debasing pleasures that he was 
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compelled, with his ample revenne, to stint himself in|! 





On the 13th of October, he had an interview with 


shirts. Connected with this, alittle scene is described || the Duke of York, who flattered him highly by the 


hy Pepys, as taking place at Sir George Corbet’s house, 
where he dined in company with Mr. Ashburnham : 


“ After dinner comes in Mr. Townsend ; and there I was witness | 


of a horrid rating which Mr. Ashburnham, as one of the grooms 
of the King’s bedchamber, did give him for want, of linen for the 
King’s person, which he swore was not to be endured, and that 
the King weuld not endure it; and that the King his father 





#0; the King having, at this day, no handkerchiefs, and but three 
hands to his neck, he swore. Mr. Townsend pleaded want of 
money, and the owing of the linen-draper £5,000; and that he || ¢ 
hath of late got many rich things made—beds, and sheets, and | 
saddles, without money, and that he can get no further; but | 
still this old man, indeed, like a loving servant, did cry out for | 
the King’s person to be so neglected, Dut when he was gone, | 
Townsend told me that it is the grooms’ taking away the King’s 
linen at the quarter's end, as their fee, which makes this great | 
want; for whether the King can getit or no, they will run away | 
at the quarter’s end with what he hath had—let the King get | 
more as he can,” 


To linger wherever Pepys pauses to describe things 
equally ¢urious, would be to progress but slowly through 
the diary, which is full to repletion of such incidents. 
But we must hasten ona little, until we find the Secre- | 
tary to the Admiralty at a house in Brampton, where his | 
father was, and where, Which was infinitely dearer to | 
him, some of his much-loved treasure was buried in | 
the garden. ‘The company staying somewhat late, it | 
was not till after dark that he, with his father and his 
wile, could go into the garden to dig up the gold, | 
The exact spot had been forgotten, which excited his 
wrath; but, after much searching, it was discovered. 
Taurning up the ground with spades, they commenced | 
collecting the money; “ but, good God! says Pepys, | 
to see how sillily they had hid it, not  half-a-foot 
under ground, and in the sight of the world.” If 
he was angry at this, he was enraged when he | 
found that, while throwing up the earth, he also 
threw up gold pieces; for the place being damp, 
the bags had rotted away, and there the glittering trea- 
sure was mixed with mud and rubbish. Collecting | 
dirt and money together, and earrving them into a 
private room, he then, with one assistant, with pails of | 
water and brushes, separated the coins from the | 
mould, and counting them, found there were a hun- 
dred pieces short, whieh, as he -s Says, made him mad. | 
Sleepless, and agitated with a miser’s fear, he remaine di 

















shut up in the room until midnight, when, taking |, 


William Hewer, a confidential friend, with him, he 
again sallied forth into the garden, and, by candle- 
light, contrived to pick up forty-live pieces. Carrying 
them in to wash, he laboured till the clock struck two, 
and then retiring to a trundle bed, lay counting the 
hours until morning. “And then W. Hewer and I, 
with pails and a sieve, did lock ourselves into the gar- | 
den, and there gathered all the earth about the place | 
into pails, aud then sift those pails in one of the sum: | 
mer-houses, just as they do for diamonds ia other parts | 
of the world; and there we, with great content, did | 
make the last night’s forty-five up seventy-nine.” This 
somewhat satisfied the gold-loving Pepys, who consoled || 
himself with the idea that his loss was trifling, and || 
not occasioned through any negligence of his own. 
The next morning, he went home, carrying lis treasure 
in bags, and was infinitely rejoiced when it again lay 
snugly in his own house. 





information that King Charles was pleased to be satis. 


fi ed with his services ; words which conveyed “mighty 


joy’ into the heart of Pepys, to whom not even the 


‘present of a silver flagon, or five pieces of gold, was 
so sweet as a honeyed word from royal lips. Business 


‘and pleasure now divided his attention somewhat 


equally. The office by day, and the.theatre by night, 
would have nanged his wardrobeman, should he have been served : 


vere his resorts. Good eating, the society of gay wo- 
men, prize-fights and dramas, with the intimation 
of his favour at Court, formed his enjoyments. His 
wife rushed readily into all these sources of delight, 
except where pretty women were coneerned. And 
here she had just groupd for complaint. If ever woman 
had reason for jealousy, Mrs. Pepys had; and it was a 
pity her solicitude was expended upon an object so 
unworthy of it as the Secretary to the Admiralty, who 
did not hesitate to display his foudness for other women, 
even in his wife’s presence. 

He was always anxious that his servant-maids 


should be pretty, that the pleasure of kissing them 


might be greater. He took them, with his wife, to 
the theatre, and clicited her anger by his affectionate 
behaviour towards them. Mrs. Pepys, good woman! 
was also extremely loyal, and held the same respect 
towards royalty as a mouse towards a cat. She was 
irritated with her husband because on the 19th Octo. 
ber, on the occasion of “The Black Prince” being 
performed for the first time, he ventured to laugh in 
the presence of the hing, 

Buta serious cause of disquietude now arose, 
Parliament commenced an inquiry into the business 
transactions of the Admiralty. It is marvellous 
how official personages tremble and turn pale at 
the bare hint of inquiry, Pepys, though confident 
that he was the best in his department, still allows 
us to perceive, through this seeret record of his 
feelings, that he docs not look forward without 
anxiety to the time when all his transactions shall 
be laid bare to the eye of the Parliament. He, 
indeed, is comforted by hearing that the Duchess 


of Albemarle thinks he will come off honourably, 


and solaces himself on it. ‘ And so, I thank God, 
I hear everybody speaks of me; and, indeed, | 
think in that vanity I may expeet to be profited 
rather than injured by this inquiry, which the Par- 
liament makes its business.’’ 

This, however, does not stifle his fears, He is 


constantly preparing a species of defence, endea- 
vouring to arrauge his documents, consulting with 
his colleagues, who put their heads together in 


order to agree in their account of the transactions. 
Finally he succeeded, partly, perhaps, because 
‘the Parliament men set on inquiry were more solicitous 
for the overthrow of the Lord Chancellor (then so ob- 
noxious) than for the honest clearing up of the official 
“mist; and partly, no doubt, because the business of this 
department was, through the straightforward honesty 


of Pepys, conducted ina manner less equivocal than in 


‘most others. Indeed, we may fairly say, that, much 
as he served himself, and sought his own aggrandise- 


ment, he still served the Government, and sought to— 


promote the interests of the country connected with 
‘the branch of the Administration in which he held so 


jimportant a position. 
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By means of industry, parsimony, and other more 

uivocal methods, Pepys amassed much wealth. He 
had not yet actually set up his carriage, although the 
jdea had taken firm possession of his mind, but did 
so shortly after. Investment was in those days 
neither 80 easy nor so safe as at present. He 
therefore kept much of his money at home, piled 
up in unproductive heaps, under lock and key, with 
his watchful eye continually keeping ward. One 
morning, however, he fairly gave himself up almost ‘ 
to despair, for to be spoiled of his gold pieces would | 
have been to him a misfortune far more dire than | 
to be robbed of his wife. The incident is very ludi-| 
erous, and narrated in so entertaining a manner 
by the diarist, that.we quote it: — 

“0th Nov.—Waked about seven o'clock this morning with a 
noise I supposed I heard, near our chamber, of knocking, which, | 
y-the-by, increased; and I, more awake, could distinguish it | 
petter. I then waked my wife, and both of us wondered at it, 
and so lay a great while, while that it increased ; and at last heard + 
it plainer, knocking as if it were breaking down a window for | 
people to get out ; and then removing of stools and chairs; and 
plainly, by-and-by, going up and down our stairs. We lay, 
both of us afraid ; yet L would have rose, but by my wife would 
not let me. Besides, I could not do it without making noise ; and 
we did both conclude that thieves were in the house, but 
wondered what our people did, whom we thought either killed 
or afraid as we were. There we lay till the clock struck eight, | 
and high day, At last L removed my gown and slippers softly to | 
the other side of the bed over my wife; and then safely rose, | 
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and put on my gown and breeches; and then with a firebrand in my | 
hand, safely opened the door, and saw nor heard anything. Then, 
with fear, 1 confess, went to the maid’s chamber door: and all 
qaiet and safe. Called Jane up, and went down safely, and 
opened my chamber door, where all well. Thea more freely 
about, and tothe kitchen, where the cook-maid up, and all safe. 
So up again; and when Jane came, and we demanded whether 
she heard no noise, she said,‘ ves, but was afraid; but rose with 
the other maid, and found nothing; but heard a noise from the 
great stack of chimneys that goes from Sir J. Maine’s house 
through ours, So we ventured their chimneys had been swept this 
und that was the noise, and nothing else.” 





morning ; 


The night before, they had been fearfully alarmed 
by hearing a strange noise on the staircase, which 
inreality was nothing more than a young cat de-| 
sending the whole flight at two leaps. At first it | 
was supposed that the house was haunted, | 

We must hasten on with Pepys, and avoid to notice 
countless curious things both of what occurred to him 
and of what he heard, which in themselves are well 
worthy of attention, He tells us now how his wife 
Was as mad as the devil, and there was nothing but 
ill words during a whole evening, and how he tore | 
arent in his fine camlet cloak on the latch of a 
door, and how it was darned—how he met two 
boys one evening, and was amused by their 
swearing, stamping, and fretting, because un- 
able to get their horse over a stile and ditch, 
one of them swearing and cursing most bit- 
terly; “and I would fain, in revenge, have 
persuaded him to have drove his horse through 
the ditch, by which, I believe, he would have stuck 
there.” In this, however, he failed, for the horse 
would not go, and he was disappointed of his 
amiable desire. Many other things he tells us, 





too, equally remarkable and eccentric; and many of 
them, to the last degree, are curious illustrations of 
the civilization of that period. But, as we have 
said, it is impossible to notice more than a few of 
the curiosities of this diary, which is a complete 








museum of facets connected with the period of 
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to which 


history, political and domestic, it 
refers. 

The diary extends to the 3lst of May, 1689, when 
Pepys was compelled to relinquish this daily task, 
through the weakness of his eyesight. The fifth 
volume, just published, opens with the Ist of Sept., 
16838, when he mingles in the gaieties of Bartholo- 
mew Fair, and takes occasion to kiss “a mighty 
belle-fille that was exceeding plain, but fort belle,” 
The second of this month was a general and strict 
fast, in commemoration of the burning of London, 
an event which had risen the price of books to a 


great extent, for on the next morning we find Pepys 


‘}at his bookseller’s, buying a copy of ‘ Hobbes’ 


Leviathan,” then much in repute, which was for- 
merly sold for eight shillings, but “I now give 
twenty:four shillings for at the second hand, and is 
sold at thirty shillings, it being a book the bishops 
will not let be printed again.”’ 

In November, 1688, he buys a carriage, and is 


'|thenceforward raised many degrees in the estima- 


tion of his friends; although, whilst enjoying the 
ease and dignity of the possession, its cost is con- 
tinually present to his mind. Thus elevated, how- 
ever, he does not disdain to eat twopennyworth of 
oysters opened for him by a woman in the street. 
The livery of his coachman and serving-boy please 
him “ mightily,” and it is with joyfal delight, al- 
most approaching to exultation, that he anticipates 
the first drive in the park. 

In order to regulate his expenditure more strictly, 


now that the establishment of a carriage opened a 


fresh drain from his purse, he came to an agree- 
ment with his wife, to allow her £30 a-year for all ex- 
penses—clothing and everything—which “mightily 
pleased her, it being much more than she ever asked 
or expected.’’ Gratified and contented as Mrs, 
Pepys was at this ‘* generosity,’ she never forgot 
her husband’s eccentricities with regard to other 
women, continually vexing him with allusions, ana 
avoiding conversations in which he found pleasure, 
On the 10th of January (Sunday), he, before rising, 
spoke to her of the servant-maids, and said one 
“little word that did give occasion to my wife to 
fall out.” She prolonged the discussion almost all 
the morning with excessive bitterness, and then 
relapsed into friendliness. The fact that she was 
continually ripping up old wounds, gave Pepys, as 
he tells us, much annoyance, and made him melan- 
choly for the rest of the day. On the night of the 
12th, however, having ceased from her hostilities for 
two days, she returned to the assault, and, this 
time, invented a more practical method of express- 
ing the indignation of her heart. Observing her 
‘mighty dull’’ in the evening, Pepys acknowledg- 
ing that he himself was not “mighty fond,’ be- 
cause of the hard words she had given him, retired 
to bed, expecting his wife to follow. Waking after 
a short sleep, he found she had not come, but was 
in the room, lighting fresh candles, piling fuel on 
the fire, and making the place comfortable, without 
in the least preparing to go into the bed. 


“At this, being troubled, I, after a while, prayed her to come 
to bed; so, after an hour or two, she silent, and 1 now and then 
praying her to come to bed, she fell all into a fary—that 1 was a 
rogue, and false to her. 1 did, as L might truly, deny it, and was 
mightily troubled; bat all would not serve, 

“At last, about one a’¢lock, she came to the side of the bed, 
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and drew my curisin open, and with the tongs red-hot at the end, 
made as if she did design to pinch me with them. At which, in 


dismay, I rose up; and, with a few words, she laid them down ;| 
and did, by little and little, very sillily, let all the discourse fall; 


nnd about two, but with much seeming diffienlty, exme to bed, 
and there lay well all night, and lay in bed talking together, with 
mach pleasnre—it being, I know, nothing bat her doubt of my 
gving out yesterday, without telling her of my going, which did 
vet her, poor wretch! last night. And I cannot blame her 
jeslousy, though it do vex me to the heart.” 

Mrs. Pepys seems to have been watchful of her 
husband; and though, after this explosion, no violent 
‘scone’ took place for some time, she seizes the 
eecasion when Penys is going home from the play 
to utter a wicked allusion upon the industry with 
which he employed his eyes at the theatre, “* mean- 
ing,” as he naively explains, ‘upon women.” The 
next day, she again vexes him, so that, going 
to bed without supping, he weeps to himself for 
gricf, ‘‘which she discerning, comes to bed, and 
mightily kind.” On another occasion, soon after, 
Knipp winks at Pepys while at the theatre, a cir- 
cumstance not unnoticed by his wife, who is careful 
to mention it. Numerous little instanees of this 
kind oceur to disturb the tenor of cur diarist’s life. 
With his carriage, however, his favours at Court, 


his aristoeratic friends, his increasing wealth, the) 
fine dinners he can give, the presents he reecives, | 
and the pleasure he enjoys, he has few causes of} 
winoyance, except in the increasing weakness of his | 
eves. This hespeaksof with great regret; lint lis regrets | 
are sometimes equally grievous where trifles are in the | 
This is also true | 


ease as when real misfortunes occur. 


of his gratification. He exults over the merest common- | 
place incidents,as thoughsome greateveut had occurred. | 


One particular source of delight displays a very peculiar 
part of his character. So atiached was he to royalty, 
so dearly did he love to come in contact with it, that 
he exults, as an honour almost too grand to be con- 
eeived, that he was allowed to kiss 
quecn who had laid in her grave for more than two 


hundred years, Visiting Westminster Abbey on Shrove | 


Tuesday, he saw, “by particular favour, the body of 
Queen Katherine of Valois; and I had the upper par 
of her body in my hands, aud I did kiss her 
reficeting upon it, that I did kiss a queene; and that 
this was my birthday (25d February, 1688), thirty- 
six years old, that I did kiss a quecne!” 

To afford an idea of what this queen was whom 
Pepys so lovingly hugged and kissed, we may quote 


from Dart :—*‘ There it hath ever sinee continued | 


1o be seen; the bones being firmly united, and thinly 
clothed with flesh, like scrap ngs of tanned leather.” 
The reader, doubtless, does not envy Pepys the pri. 
vilege he enjoyed. 

At length the weakness and soreness of his eyes 


. . . . . . | 

heeame almost intolerable. To relinquish his diary | | 
° : ee : oa 

was now imperative. le could, it is true, continue, | 
hy the aid of a secretary, to note down such facts | 


of importance, either public or private, as it was 
essentially necessary for him to do; but this pri- 
vate record of his thoughts, legible then to him 
alone, must be abandoned. The sacrifice was 


great, for he seems to have cherished those journals 
with something like affection. However, the sacri- 
fice was imperative, and he submitted to it, griev- 
ing bitterly over the necessity :— 

“And so I betake myself to that course which is almost as 
much as to see myself go into the grave; for which, and all the 








the corpse of a) 


mouth, | 
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;diseomforts that will accompany my lieing blind, the gona f.,, 
| prepare me *” 
These are the last words in this extraordinary 
i diary. : 
The present is a work which will not lose jt, 
valre when scores of contemporary books are gone 
and forgotten as leaves rotting in the carth, Spring 
brings forth new buds, green and fresh, and the 
old vegetation of the past year is trodden under. 
foot and perishes, to be no more thought of: byt 
the next season, rich as it may be in works of ey. 
during interest, will not, neither wil! any that ene. 
ceed it, bring out another set of volumes more 
valuable, more curious, more extraordinary, in 
every point of view, than this Diary of Samno] 
Pepys, which is a treasury of rare facts, antique 
ideas, and scecret information. It is the unveiling 
of the reign of Charles If. The people of those 
days saw events suceceding each other in rapid 
succession, but were unaware of the motive power 
which carried them on. We have here exposed 
the hidden machinery of those days. They wit. 
nessed and felt the effects of policy ; we find here 
the causes, and see the secret springs. Ina word, 
we are admitted into the concealed chamber of the 
past, and trace, to their deepest and most intricate 
roots, things which, branching out and fructifving 
in every variety of form and character, appeared, to 
the ordinary spectator cf those days, either as the 
result of a miracle, or as the ordinary effects of a 
natural and unalterable process. The source of 
the river, the root of the tree, the very seed from 
which the flower sprang, the hidden fountain of 
events, are here revealed. For this, the book is 
at onee intoxicating and valuable. Could the 
reader be suddenly transplanted and set down 
in a distant region, in the midst of a city exactly 
corresponding in aspect to the manners and customs 
of its population, and in every minute particular, 
with the London and the citizens of Pepys’ time, 
he would, doubtless, be sensible of as astonishing a 
change as the savage from Timbuctoo would ex- 
perience if suddenly transported to the spot of 
|ground opposite the Royal Exchange, where the 
whirl of locomotion would turn him giddy, where 
the roar of traffic would stun him, and where the 
strangeness of every sight would bewilder his senses. 
Next to this, and little less astonishing to our un- 
prepared mind, must be the perusal of the Pepysian 
diaries, from which Mr, Macaulay, while sketching 
the manners and civilization of the period, has 
largely borrowed, 

We eannot now pause to accompany Pepys 
through the remainder of his life, to his grave. It 
is with the diary we have had todo; and that ended, 
iwe trke leave of him. The new edition now pub- 
lished will, doubtless, have for many the novelty 
and the interest of a new work. It has been en- 
larged, improved, and corrected, Lord Braybrooke 
must congratulate himself on the admiration with 
which his most excellent performance of the part 
of editor has filled every reader. His industry 
and his judicious ability cannot too highly be 
praised. His notes are valuable and interesting. 
The whole is arranged with regularity and precision, 
whilst the copious index may be considered as 














ing most materially to the value of the edition, 
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GLASGOW CROSS—A SKETCH. 


Wuere good King William and his stced arise, 

A source of rapture to admiring eves, 

And hideous faces, on the wall bestowed 

With grim contortions mock the passing crow 1: 

Where stiff policemen stiff policemen greet, 

And inoa Lipp -_ ms wake the echoing street 

Reeruting sergeants look feree, 

Aud country wanes he all 

Where lazy porters loiter for a lift, 

‘The brazen badve no badge of worl liv thrift . 

—— coaxing cabien wheedle simp! e folks 
, balked in that, retail suspicious jokes ; 

y here music-belis altract the listening ear, 

Delighted urehins travel! far to hear 

Where ba rgaiu-: lstiedrs mect, and idlers atra) : 

And jostling ’ 

\ varied spectacle salutes the ey 

Of pride and pomp, of rags an a misery 


laugh, and swear 


amnizemenut, stare 


) 


busses throng the e meee d way: 


“Lis market-day, and, hark! the busy hum: 


From North and South, f from Kast and Wi st, they ve come 


Business their theme, the rise and fall of stocks, 


The price of grain, of timber, and of fucks 

ILow prosper crops, if blight or bloom prevail, 

if neeps* are healthy, or potat 
s «? s 


The present prospects of our inland trade, 


es fuil ; 
fie likely influence of some Jaw new-mad 
The faults and merits ef the late inveution, 
And kindred topics, telicus to mention ; 

A very Babel, though the tongues are one 
From early morning till the setting sun. 


A country damsel, fresh as new-mown hay, 


eslico and ribbous fay, 


. 


Tn lila 
See! ei she comes: a bask 
Neatness her pride, and innocence her charin 


et o'er her rm, 


Phe gaudy shops she, wondering, surveys 

Whese temptsome bargains catch her eager gaze 
This style” and “that,” at such wnd s 
‘A baokrupt stock”—* tremendous sacrifice. 
She looks, and hesitates, then looks again, 
Decides in favour of the “six and ten. 


with awkward, busliul stare, 


Venturing within, 
\ spark ] Hitely linnds her 
praises more or less— 


a matchless dre 


toa chair ° 
His goods exposes, 
“This fabric, maam, would make 
That which you fixed on, true, is weil enough ; 
But this Pil guarantee superior staff. 
fis wi nne poor Jenny, 


And six-and-tenpenee swells into a guinea 


” 


nang Iauners overce 


With arms akimbo, and a smiling face, 
Yon apron’d eitizen the scene surveys. 
“Lis his, with desterous skill the hair to crop, 
Lad skua the razor o’er the bearded chop ; 
Down in the alley, hid from curious eves, 
rom morn till een his cunniog craft he plies ; 
The pole-suspended basin overhead, 
Vroclaims the workshop where he wias his brea. 
The morning saw me! eager at his trade, 
Dispense the 1: ther, wield the glittering blade ; 
Now noon invites Vin n ‘to enjoy his ease, 


Chat with his neighbours, and iuhale the breeze. 


With purpled nose, and muffled to the Nips, 
Behold the remnant of the last of * whips 
Where now the “ greys” he fiagered four-in-hand, 
ient to his least command, 

With recking hides urged through the hazy mora, 
While roused the village at the twancing horn? 
Of, in his scarlet coat, he too’ 

Detied the wintry storm and summer heat. 

With noisy wheels the drowsy ’pike awoke, 

Ketailed with glee the oft-repeated joke ; 

The bar enlivened with his rosy face, 

Laughed with the maids, and swallowed « oer his glass ; 


ane “ hes led ol C 


} 
His sent, 











| 
| 


oo — 
eee 








Ah, fickle Fortune! hast thou used him thus?-— 
(Condemned to drive a city omnibus, 
" through the bustling throng, 


Scarce fit to drwg their weary lengths aloog. 


it] iaded hacks, wade 


; 
‘ 


\ll-powerful Steam may conquer time and space, 
ic hoary CUSLOIDS of our sires ellace, 


Qn peths of iron traverse the isie’s extent, 
tuvite to roam the distant continent, 
Fieht with the fury of Atlantic seas, 


Scorn the Lorna 10, and defy the bret Z 
Lumoved he strogyles in his low ly sphere, 
Ilears not of change, or heeds not if he hear, 
in rags, to frequen 
Vlods in his weary course from day to day 


the football of the 


ntinues poor. 


Who, nursed t want a prey, 


rr 
the chud of chance, 
Ju bovhood beggar’d, and ex 


Wieh hh . on ‘ 
ry iLL LINGeTINeE siep, 


hour-— 


in Woocen prison pent, 
He slowly stalks, a live advertisement ; 
Hlis narrow means, f ( ! for 


iis daily pay, a shilling with his board. 


small wits afford-—~- 


brings him liberty and ease, 
| : ’ 
fy stretch his weary boues where’er he please 


“4 ' ; 
Aad what remains when age ana s ie;— 


we here? — ii full-length cily $ 


‘k, empty as a bell, 


i the boots, 


nisiled 1 
‘ , 
. 


r fy cl to 


“ 


His wat ers faultless, what a dash he cuts! 

lis glossy hat, set with a knowing air, 

We 5 fain part company from his well-combed har 
ilis snowy linen, guiltless of a stain ; 
jiis ponderous Lreast-pio, and his dangling chaia; 


cev's, even to the car 


lis warb, a jo 
With pompous gait, he pieks his way along, 
\ud c 
Or, wi 

liis favourite phrases, “ horrid,” and “del 


es, with stolid looks, the passiog throng ; 
th is friend attempts to be facetious ; 
i ious.” 
l the passing how 

| 


starts to find it four 


Aue Arun pro ti 

Ife looks his watch, and 
‘Then wheels him round in hurried trepidation, 
citizen’s sore consternation. 

the genus thrive 


fy yonder 
og 


vot this the region where 


Yet oft it comes to tell the world it lives. 


Now, glimmering twilight mantles o'er the throng, 


+ forth the noisy sons of song. 
urchins rend the eve ning ar, 


And wander 
Now scream: ig 
And croping cn tinstrels pour their notes afar, 
Holemian vagrants swell the uncouth din 

ce tempted far from home and bin, 

‘of their petty lords to bear, 

The miseries of a slavish life to share. 

Now rakisl Viee pours forth her wanton crew, 


by avari 
The tyrann} 


‘ 
* 


The nis iwhtly deeds of cartnow io pursue, 
Ji robes of iaded finery arrayed 
With mineing the yas-lit pare parade — 
Shock the chaste ear with their unhallowed glee— 
Ojifend the sober, veid of mode sty. 

Ah, luckiess fate! the cheerful day must suun, 
Nor share the inigepes of the blessed sun; 

Iu = Celvuuc hery copsume the ni; gut, 

‘or cease their or; sies till the early ‘lieht 

Cony sel them to their dens, with fever'd brain, 


And keen them there till darkness come again. 


ste? ‘ 
> 


See where their petty thrift they, zealous, ply, 
Lawashed, aneowbed, unclad, a teeaung fry; 
Vor threats intimidate, nor scowls repel— 
‘Tis vours to purchase, as ‘tis theirs to sell. 
With tapes, a yard long, and phosphoric lights, 
They vex the peaceful passengers o’ nights. 
“Observe the quality! observe the size! 
Our wares are cheap—a ha’penny all the price!” 
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, Intrusive still, and still this is their ery— 
“Who'll buy my matches, laces, tapes ; who'll buy?” 
Whence do ye come, ye traders juvenile? 
As yet unfit to swell the ranks of toil. 
Your peddling over, whither do ye roam?—- 
Where the abodes ye designate a home? 
Ou scanty straw, in yonder ruined shed, 
He lays him down, to him a welcome bed. 
The weary night-wateu through, on some cold stair, 
He wraps him in his rags, to shun the air; 
In some o’ercrowded den, to vagrants known, 
The rotten planks, a sorry change from stone, 


A brace of sparks, escaped from daily thrall— 
How vain they swagger, and how loudly bawl!— 
Strut arm in arm—attempt a martial air— 

Dart ill-bred glances at the passing fair ; 

Ape the low manners of the “man on town,” 
And think no wit so lively as their own. 
Behind a counter doomed to pass the day, 
Dealing broad-cloths, merinoes, silks away ; 
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They sigh for evening, with its dusky brain, 
When Liberty unlinks their galling chain ; 

Then rush like school-boys, from the iskeome rule, 
To waste the precious time, and play the fool; 
In bitter mouthfuls puff a cheap cigar, 

Which loads with nausea all the evening air: 
Or lead the applause in you o’ererowded rooins, 
Where music struggles with the sick’ning fumes 
Of rank tobacco, which a thousand breaths 
Upward discharge, in circling, shady wreaths: 
Then homeward reel, with giddy, aching bead, 
‘To sleep their muddy faucies off in bed. 


Hark! from the steeple—’ tis the warning-bell! 
And now the watch begins his nightly tale; 
Heat unto beat in hollow tones convey 
‘The rapid dissolution of the day. 
Now Toil and Folly each withdraws its train, 
And sober Quietude assumes the reign. 








AN 


AUTUMN 


JAMES Tayzog. 


Glasgow, September, 1£49. 


FANCY. 


WRITTEN IN GREENWICH PARK. 


Sap wind! why moan 
The sere leaf’s fall » 
Goes it alone— 
Or, with all nobler things, alas! but shares the fate of all? 
Sad sobber through September, 
Perchance thou dost remember 
The bursting of that rustling leaf in April’s tearful time ; 
With what a gladness first 
Its downy cell it burst, 


And gazed on all the sweet Spring sees, when near its leafy prime; 


With what a glad surprise 
It oped its infant eyes, 

And first, with mingled joy and awe, peer’d out on all around— 
From all that met its sight 
Took ever new delight, 

Dumb wonder from each common sight—dumb wonder from 
Sad sigher through the sky, ‘each sound. 
Perchance, too, thou wert nigh 

What time its quiet rest it took amongst the light of June— 
Oft saw’st it slumbering where, 
Soft-couch’d on golden air, 

Out-tired with play and merriment, it nestled ‘mid the noon; 
Or, when thy gentle song 
Was heard the boughs along, 

How, from its dreaming noontide rest, you saw it quivering 
Saw to thy singing, how, “break— | | 
Upon the brown-bark’d bough, 

With many a mate, in glossy green, the dance and song ’twould 
Yet thon forgettest not, 
Perchance, sad wailers what 

Unutter'd loveliness was its when Summer skies were blue; 
In what a dazzling green 
Its veined form was seen, 


When sparkling through the morning air, bejewell’d o'er with dew; 


[ wake. |) 








| 


' 


How, in the suns of June, 
It glisten’d through the noon, 

While footing it upon the boughs to thy low melody— 
While wanderers through the wood, 
Checking their footsteps, stuod, 

And seldom without pleasant note could pass its beauty by. 
Thy wings were winnowing there 
The pallid Autumn air, 

What time, with dark’ning days, alas! the waning year grew old— 
Thou saw’st its green, that made 
The forest lovely, fade, 

Yet deepen into gorgeous hues, that sham’d the sunshine’s gold; 
Iiow, even in decay, 
Did beauty, lingering, stay 

About the aged form so well it lov’d to deck when youug— 
Thou saw’st it still, below, 
A golden glory throw 

The shadowed trunks, the mossy roots, and tangled weeds among. 
Perchance, too, day by day 
Thou saw’st it wear away, 

Fast shrivelling in the early frosts and with’ring to its grave. 
Perchance, if thou couldst tell, 
Within thy sight it fell; 

Whilst thou couldst only moan and sob, all impotent to save. 
It may be, now, there throng 
Thy memory along 

Sad thoughts of all its Spring’s sweet youth—of all its Summer's 
Well may’st thou for its fall : ume. 
Now wail—remembering all 


The beauty of its first young days—the glory of its prime. 


| 
| 
| 
i 


And yet, why moan 
The sere leaf’s fall ? 
Goes it alone—- 
Or, with all nobler things, alas! but shares the fates of all? 


W. C. Bennett. 
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4 (Continued from page 508.) 


CHAPTER V.—THE ATTACK. 

Ir was scarcely dawn. The pirate island lay buried || 
in profound and heavy slumber. 
had caroused deeply after their voyage, and were, 
doubtless, drowsy. It was usual for a sentry to mount 

at all hours, on a particular point of the island ; 
but twenty years of impunity had not rendered the 
habit very regular. 

The man whose duty it was to signalise any danger, | 
had a small box, to take shelter from the rain an 
storms, a and here he soundly slept off his debauch of || 
the night before. Fortunately, however, he did not! 
seep so heavily as might have been expected, for he || 
suddenly turned round, sat up, and looked around him. || 

“ Madre di Dios! what do I see?” he cried, the)! 
fumes of the potent punch flying from his brain like 
thin clouds before the breeze. 

He seemed petrified with astonishment. A brig and | 
schooner were anchoring under the cliff,and were putting | 
out boats. It was clear an attack on the island was 
intended, for the brig wore the royal flag of Spain, the | 
boats put out were numerous, and a large number of || 
men were ready to fill them. | 


“Those accursed boats that escaped us yesterday 
99 








| 








have given the alarm,” muttered the pirate, without 
moving ; “and the Devil’s Island is‘no longer an in- | 
violable retreat. Remains the question, which will 
be most profitable—to descend to the beach, and guide || 
up the Spaniards ; or alarm; my comrades, and make a. | 
fight? Hum! I am co mdemned to the galleys for | 
life—and the Spanish Admiral may admire my devo- |/ 

tion, and then give me up to justice ; while liberty and | 
black Tabora are here after victory. Here goes.” || 

“ Luckily for you,” said Simon Morris behind him, | 
in a cold, stern voice, “ your reasoning was good. 
But men don’t always talk aloud; it might be awkward. 
(ro, wake up every fellow, aud bid them join me. One- 
third remain on the cliff. Let the rest join me, 
armed to the teeth, in the grotto.” 

The Spanish pirate sneaked aw ay with a terrified || 
and cowed air, and Simon Morris, who could uot sleep, | 
and who had come out just in time to catch sight of | 
the enemy, remained alone. 

“What ‘snake has bit the silly girl, to waken thus | 
her slumbering conscience ? The thought maddens | 








' 


me more and more. Lucky that the desperate struggle | | 


| narrow footpath on one side. 


share the rich booty of their vessels. 


As, when the 
landed, they would either attempt to enter the island 


Captain and men by this gully, or by the grotto, Simon Morris was not 


long in making his plan of defence. When he was 
|| joined by his motley crew, it was already settled in 


‘his mind. 


“These audacious Spaniards must never go hence 
to tell the tale,” he said, addressing his lieutenant 
Paolo, in a tone of desperate resolution. “They must 
be punished for their foolhardiness, while we will 
My boys! we 
‘wanted but two such vessels as these to be island 
kings indeed! There is a good ship of thirty-two guns, 
and a schooner of eight. With these, our brigantine, and 
‘three hundred more men, we may here defy all the 


‘fleets of Spain. But to business; pleasure will come 


|| afterwards.” 

The men answered by a suppressed cheer. 

“Paolo! take you fifty men, and go make ready the 
Alice for defence. Do not spare the raseals; but 
make as many prisoners as you can. A month’s ca- 
rousing will make all the men our own.”’ 

Pavle picked out fifty men, aud prepared to move 


ee at once. 


“If there be traitors here,” said Simon Morris, “let 
‘them wipe out their treachery now. All bygones shall 
be forgotten in the reme mbrance of duty done this 
| day. ” 

‘And Simon Morris glanced at the soliloquising sen- 
try. Paolo and Bill Smith exchanged uneasy glances. 
| Their consciences made his words sound strangely. 

‘You, Bill Smith! take twenty men, and man the 
| point 1 vonder. If any get off in boats, give them h . 
let not the brig or schooner stir from their anchorage. 
Your heavy guns can cut their rigging to pieces. Go!” 

Paolo hurried to the cove, Bill Smith to the fort, 
while the rest stood round the captain. They all had 
guns, swords, and pistols; and « more reckless and 
ferocious-looking gang never, perhaps, was before col- 
lected together. 

On the summit of the cliff stood two heavy pieces 
‘of ordnance, taken from a vast Spanish frigate, cap- 
'|tured by stratagem ten years before. These Simon 


‘Morris confided to the eare of Smith, the carpenter, 





er a dozen men. 


“Tf the villians fly, play on them and the ships till 


which now awaits me will drive out such fancies. Come, || they haul down their flags.”’ 


let me plan my defence.”’ | 


And Simon Morris moved down to the extreme | 
edge of the cliff, near the shaft which led below into | 
the grotto, and which was of artificial construction. 

“They must be caught in that,’’ muttered the old | 


pirate ; “and then from the fort and cliff we must play ] 
Their boats will make for the cove, iw ith him, with the advantage of a swivel gun, and the 


ou the ships. 
where lies the Alice; but that is easily guarded. A_ 
broadside from her deck and from Old Tom will sicken || 
them of trying that passage.” 

The pirate’s brigantine lay snugly in a deep and small 
fore, to which access was had by a narrow channel, || 
through which it was always warped. This channel | 


ae 





was between lofty, perpendicular rocks, which left a! 
VoL. IVI.—-NO, CXC. 


Smith, the carpenter, promised to obey orders im- 
 Plicitly. 

Simon Morris then descended to the grotto, as the 
| Spanish hoats, a dozen in number, were nearly ou 
shore, bearing about two hundred and fifty men. 

The pirate himself had more than a hundred men 


shelter of the grotto, 

“ Keep back, and show not the gleam of your steel,” 
said the captain, in a low, cautious tone. “ Be ready. 
Give them guns first ; then throw these away, and go 
in with sword and pistol. Kill none who surrender, 
as we must have recruits; but spare not the raseals 
who show fight.” | 
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The men promised te obey scrupulously, and in- 
tended to keep their promise, as Simon Morris never 
spared those who disobeyed him. 

The Spanish boats had touched the strand, and the 
mén were landing. The pirate, by a sudden attack, 
supported from the cove, could now easily have driven 
the enemy back in confusion on the ships; but this 
was not his object. He wished to destroy or capture 
men and ships, as they would, if defeated and beateu off, 
only come back again in greater numbers, and take him 
at disadvantage. 

The Spanish force could easily be seen forming on 
the strand. They were well armed; some soldiers, some 
sailors, with numerous officers. Some of the latter were 
discussing a question of importance. They pointed to 
the two well-beaten paths leading, one to the grotto, 
the other to the cove. After some hesitation, a hun- 
dred men filed off towards the cove, while a hundred and 
fifty advanced straight towards the grotto. The 
Spaniards, with their usual carelessness, believed them- 
selves unseen, and would have run unarmed into the 
grotto, had not a couple of guns from the ship given 
them warning of danger. They had seen men on the 
cliff. Before, however, they could make ready, the 
swivel gun from the grotto poured upon them; and then 
a dark mass of men came yelling forth, before the smoke 
had cleared away. 

A tremendous volley from the cove was heard simul- 
taneously with the attack. The meé/ée became at ouce 
horrible. The pirates laid some twenty low with their 
small-arms, and then came down upon them with cut- 
Jasses and axes, while, at the same instant, the body 
which had attacked the treacherous cove fell back in 
confusion—less, at least, twenty. The pirates followed 
not, however ; a circumstance that Simon Morris could 
not explain to himself, and which altered his plan. 

A bloody contest meanwhile ensued, at first, hand to 
hand; but the superior force and discipline of the 
Spaniards soon enabled them to form a junction, when, 
at a signal from Morris, his men rushed back to the 
grotto for shelter. 

“Out with the swivel, boys! .Is Paolo playing us 
fals: ¢ If heis, by the Lord, he shall swing this night! 
Load your guns, and have at these Spanish dogs. Come 
on, caramba !”’ he cried; “ carajo ! carajo! come ou; 
ye shall learn what Simon Morris, the pirate, can do.”’ 

The Spaniards were advancing, in good order, out of 
reach of the guns of the cove, while those of the ship 
began to play on the grotto. 

‘“‘We must close, to stop this firing,’’ muttered Simon, 
as the heavy broadside of the ship rattled amid the 
rocks. 

The pirates accordingly sallied forth, and, though the 
Spaniards were as two to one, prepared to close. 

Advance not a step !”’ suddenly cried Morris. ** Give 
them your guns, and nothing more. Stand still!” 

The pirates fired, then stood firm, and reloaded. The 
Spaniards fired, but advancing all the time. They had 
fired a second volley, when a yell burst from behind 
‘them, and the brigautine, which had been warped out 
by Paolo, gave them the contents of its eight guns of one 
side and its swivel, while forty men rushed headlong on 
their rear. Simon, who had discovered tuis before them, 
closed also; aud the Spaniards turned round, and fled 
ja confusion towards their boats. 

“Paolo! ’’ cried Morris, in a tone of delight, “ out 
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with the brigantine. P the scoundrels! Sho» 
the signal for the fort to begin.” 

The forty who had left the Alice, rushed back, and 
leaped on the brigantine’s deck, which began to be 
covered with canvas. The Spaniards had formed again 
around their boats; but, at this instant, the ordnance 
from the cliff, and from the extremity of the point 
where lay alow battery, began to play on the ships and 
boats. The brigantine was fairly under sail in teg 
minutes, and threatened to cut off retreat, while the 
ships dared not fire on her, for fear of hurting their own 
men. The Spaniards were completely in a trap, 

The din was fearful. The battery had twelve guns, 
the cliff two, the brigantine nineteen. These, with 
musketry, filled the air with horrible sounds. The 
pirates rushed on the Spaniards, who, thrown into jn. 
extricable confusion, threw down their arms, as much 
in ignorance of the force which surrounded them as 
anything else. 

“ Away with them to the inner cave of the grotto!’ 
said Morris to Smith, the carpenter, who had come 
down from the cliff. ‘Give them brandy and Hol. 
lands,”’ whispered he, “as much as they like; and let 
a dozen men guard them.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!”’ 

“Don’t drink, mind!” 

All right, sir!” 

“T hope so; but mind, if you are drunk when I 
come back, woe be to you! Now, boys, for the 
ships !”’ 

The brig and schooner poured volley after volley at 
the battery on the point; but they received far more 
injury than they did harm, and when the Spaniards 
yielded on land, they ceased tiring. The pirates eatered 
the boats, and, with the brigantine, prepared for board- 
ing. In their present mood they would have attacked 
a frigate. 

But the Spanish flag came down; and, before 
breaklast-time, Simon Morris owned three ships in- 
stead of one. Of pieces-of-eight there was store in 
deed, while of guns, ammunition, and spirits, there 
was nolack, The ships were conveying money for the 
garrison of Panama. 

Half the day was spent in warping the whole fleet 
within the cove—where they lay, side by side, with 
some difliculty—and in dividing the booty, which was 
considerable. The dead were placed on a huge pyre, and 
burned; and then the pirates went away to carouse 
with the prisoners, whom they hoped, by good living 
and example, to win over to join them, the officers ex- 
cepted. These had, however, no other resource save 
death, for Simon Morris was firmly resolved that none 
should leave his island retreat to betray its secret, 





CHAPTER VI. 

OLIVER AND GENEVIEVE. 
The cousins had witnessed the bloody contest from 
a secret look-out on the summit of the cliffs, with emo- 
tious of a varied and mingled nature. Genevieve was 
more anxious for her father’s life than anything else; 
while Oliver Mildmay was far from wishing the pirate’s 
death. Genevieve would certainly have been reliewed 
from the only influence which bound her to the dar 
ous aud evil course to which she was tied by affe 


and habit ; but Simon Morris dead, the only resteal 











of his savage crew was gone. Oliver wonder 
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Smuch already at the safety of Genevieve, not to dread,, bition, the mastery of the world. There was séme- 
most fearfully her being exposed to the mercy of such || thing in the looks of Oliver when he gazed at Gene- 
‘fiffians as Paolo and his gang. Besides, the young]; vieve, and something in her cheek, mantling with 
man was, like most of his age, sanguine and ardent ; || blushes when she met his glance ; there was something 
and he hoped yet to leave the island in company with |! in his tone of voice, so mellow and soft-—something wrap ee tos 
his cousin aud her father. times so low in the tones of her reply—that the 

They sat, side by side, without speaking, when the} est observer could have noted the influence of their 
conflict was over, gazing at each other. They were|) hearts upon their actions. Mariana, who was an ex- 
yery pale. They had both risen from sleep to witness || perieneed woman of five-and-forty, and who had loved 
the fight ; hunger and excitemeut had worn them much, || warmly in her youth, saw the dawn of passion in them 
and they scemed, as it were, to take breath after a!) with some anxicty. 
conte! in which both had mentally taken part. | ©Should your father disapprove of your friend's 

‘And that is a battle,” said Genevieve, heaving a}, presence here,” said she, suddenly, “in what way will 

deep sigh; “and men do call such bloody work, glory!” | it influence your actions ?” 











“Because men are Villar ously brought up, and more “I know not,” replied Genevieve, with a sigh. 
villanously ruled, dear cousin! Kings, and prine es,| Oliver said nothing. 
and governors, cove ting ‘ the POSSESSIONS of other 5, Or} “Tt is quite sure,” continued Mariana, who knew 


having some grudge or quarrel, teach their people that nut tle relationship of the new acquaintance, “that 
glory lies behind a long list of killed and w pended: aud; Simon Morris will resent with violence the secret pre- 
men fight, thinking they are doing something great and| sence of a stranger on the island; and perhaps the 


orious.”’ || young gentleman’ s life may be in danger.’ 

“Ttis awful,’’ replied Genevieve, shaking her pretty ‘‘His life will be in no danger, Mariana,’’ replied 
head. “I would live where such things are never) Genevieve. “ My father never kills in cold blood?’ 
heard of— -where cannon never sound.” ‘““T know it: but when he discovers who has opened 


“You must wait, dear cousin, until men are go-|) your eyes—and he may discover it suddenly—-his pas- 
verned according to the will of God, and until Chris-; sion may make him forget himself.’ 


tianity is practically carried out.” | “ Heewill not harm ime,”’ said Oliver, with a smile; 
“Ah me!—And my father has escaped unwounded! |,‘ 1 bear about me a talisman which Simon Morris will 
He is a bold and terrible man.” respect.” 
“ He fought like a hero, aud led lis men admirably; That may be,’’ observed Mariana, with pertinacity ; 


but this great victory will, I fear, harden him in his; * but will he the more approve of your presence heref” 

resolve. [He will be proud; aud pride will not serve; ‘He may not,” replied Oliver; “but who knows 

our hopes. He will be eager to follow up this inira-|) what may happea when we meet ?’ 

¢ilous victory by some bold and audacious stroke.||  “ Youug man!” cried Muriana, “Simon Morris, 

Your father, Genevieve, is clated with his prize; aud, be}, when he finds you here, will suspect you to be the 

sure, our difficulties have increased.”’ lover of his daughter. Evil unto you, and me, and her, 
“ Let us have hope and patience, Oliver. And now, | if his suspicions are unfriendly to you! No merey 

go you and breakfast ; you must be starving. I know/}) will he have on us.” 

Iam.” “Bathe is not my lover, 
“Cannot we breakfast together ?”’ riedly, to whom this view of matters was not a little 
*T fear it will be a risk too great for us to run. alarming. 

* Your father will be engaged,”’ _ “Genevieve !” cried Oliver Mildmay, with an air of 
“True !—He will scarce miss me. He will ask all the || tender reproach. 
Spauish officers to breakfast, and make their defeat as}; But Genevieve held down her eyes, and made uo 


” 


said Genevieve, hur- 


” | 


little painful as possible.” reply. 
“Then you will come?” said Oliver, in a tone of|} Mariaua gazed on, with a smile. “ Happy creatures!” 
genuine delight. she said, “ you are in the young spring which God gives 
“Yes.” unto us all, and which, if we will, may live for everin 
“Come, then ; for truly, now that ‘the excitement is}| our hearts. But why not be frank, stranger. It is elear 
over, | feel faint with inaction.” ‘you love this girl; and I am equally sure that she 
The cousins took each the other’s arm, and moved) loves you.” 
away, by paths that Genevieve knew well, towards her||  “ Mariana!” cried Genevieve, raising her blushing, 


retired and lovely bower; where Mariana had for hours}| tearful face towards the affectionate Spaniard, 

been expecting then, and where she had prepared a “Oh, Genevieve!’ said Oliver, auxiously, “if Mari- 
delicious meal, which effaced all remembrance of their} ana were right, and you did love me 
morning uppetite. “ But you bave never spoken of love to me!” said 

They looked a well-met pair, as they sat together by} Genevieve, ingenuously, 

their bveakfast-table, each assisting the other, and}, “ But | do now,”’ cried he, impetuously. * From the 
striving to please by all those nameless little atten-| instant that I saw you—ministering and Saving angel ! 
tous which show more than anything else the growth |, —on the beach, when you gave me shelter, food, and 
and strength of the tender passion. ‘That the cousins clothing —poor wreeked sailor !—I dared to love you. 
should love was inevitable. ‘Their romantic me eting; || My heart was at once smitten beyond recovery; and if 
the loucliness of both in the world—Oliver an oxpban, | [ hesitated to speak out before, it was because I feared 
Genevieve an outcast ; both young, handsome, and pure|| you might not know enough of me to judge.” 

‘and generous of heart—all combined to open the way|| “Are you not my cousin?” said Genevieve, with 











for the invasion of the passion which shares, with am-||downcast eyes, aud playing with the sash of her waist 
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with her fingers, as an excuse for looking down—a very 
general practice with young ladies when undergoing the 
ordeal of a declaration. 

“ Your cousin ?” cried Mariana, clapping her hands, | 
and looking amazed. 

“My mother’s brother’s child; may I not love him, 
Mariana?” said Genevieve, warmly. ° 

“ Ay, with all thy heart and soul, child! You were | 
right, young man. You bear about you a talisman’ 
indeed. Simon Morris will never harm the nephew of 
his wife.”’ | 

“Has he spoken of me?” 

“He has, often. You were a mere infant when he! 
stole your aunt away; but he recollects your presence 
with her in the garden when she fled.” 

“T recollect it; I shall never forget it! 
ver. 

“But how came you here?” 
‘feared some deccit. 

Oliver Mildmay again narrated his whole story, to| 
which both the women listened with wrapt atten-| 
tion. | 

“Hush!” exclaimed Mariana, suddenly; “I hear | 
steps. Hide thyself, young man.”’ | 

Oliver stepped into the back room. 

A negress entered, 

“ What is it, Pava?’’ asked Mariana. 

“Him massa send word to Miss Jenny him feast | 
to-day, and him see all de sabibs in de bower here at | 
six o’clock. Him beg Miss Jenny to amuse herself in | 
de woods till de cerebmony be ober.’ 

“Tell my father the bower is ready whenever he} 
likes,” said Genevieve; and the slave went out. 

“Go to the woods together,’’ observed Mariana. | 
“God shield ye, children, and send you good fortune | 
in your loves !”” | 

“T should like to see the ceremony,” said Oliver, | 
addressing his fair cousin. 

“ Nothing is easier,’’ exclaimed Genevieve, laughing. 
“Come, I will show you how.” 

“ Be cautious!” cried Mariana, shaking her finger at 
them as they moved off. | 

“ Never fear,’’ laughed Genevieve. “ We will sec | 
all; and none shall see us.’’ | 

Probably, that moment, as they entered the forest | 
and were shaded from sight, they did not wish to be | 
seen; for Mariana smiled, and shook her head, as she | 
uttered—“ All smiles, and kis sses, and love, just now. | 
What will it be by-and-by + 

And Mariana set to work to put the bower in order. 





> cried Oli- | 


| 


asked Mariana, who, 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE PIRATE'S BIRTHDAY. 

Simon Morris lived with something of the state of 
an island king. He had his town and country palaces, | 
and his retinue; and, like most nen who possess power, 
he liked to render it glorious and grand in the minds of | 
the many, by a litile glitter and show. ‘This east| 
dust in velgar eyes, and did no harm. On the | 
first of the year, on Easter Monday, and on his own || 
birthday, Simon Morris delighted to get up some dis- || 
play, and played the part of a little ezar with lifelike || 
energy. 
After a sumptuous dinner, at which had been present | 
the Spanish officers, Paolo, and two other pirate officers, | 


Simon Morris moved away with his company towards | 
> 


| abundantly contributed. 
-carouse, two young midshipmen began to think the life 


his daughter’s bower. The Spaniards, agreeably sur. 
prised at the polite manners and good cheer of their 
captor, who strove to conceal from his prisoners the 
‘bitterness of their defeat, were on the footing of 
friendly guests; a result to which copious libations had 
In the enthusiasm of a Io 


of a freebooter rather a lively and capital affair. The 
elder officers frowned a little; ; but their position for. 
bade remarks. 

“ Here, gentlemen,’’ said Simon Morris, in excellent 
aud fluent Spanish, “is my bower. You are welcome 
to it. Despite the ignorance of Europe, we will here 
indulge in the delicious luxury of the éa4ae weed—a 
wise practice, in which the Indians show their litness 
for a contemplative life.” 

| apt prove the suggestion, worthy admiral,” said a 
tough Spanish officer, ‘and will gladly join you iu 
fragrant pipe, the more that I sce fair faces!” bow- 
ing to Mariana and Caterina, her companion, who were 
laying out pipes, and even coffee, then even a greater 
luxury, for the pirate’s visitors. 

“Fair countrywomen of your own, Sir Spaniard,” 
eontinued Simon Morris, “ who have honoured me with 
their presence for some years; and who, since the 
death of my wife, are the friends aud companions of 
| my daughter.” 

The Spaniards looked surprised. The pirate was a 
strange being. On seciug wowen, they expected to 
discover some abandoned persous of their sex, such as 
are usually found in pirate deus, Of these, it is true, 
there were enough on the other side of the island; 
but the pirate’s manner, and the air and imien of 
Mariana aud Caterina, at ouce showed how much the 
iufluence of poor Alice played around the curate’s 
son. 

‘Ts my daughter well, Mariana?” 
ris, when the company were seated. 

“Quite well,’’ replied Mariana, with a cheerful 
smile, while Caterina kept a little back. 

“Where is she?” 

“ She left here an hour ago, for t! he mountains.” 

“Was she disturbed this morning?” 

“She rose before dawn, and saw the whole com- 


asked Simon Mor- 
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“ Neither I nor Caterina aecompanied her.”’ 

“ Was she frightened ?” 

«She rett ur ied with a dreadful appetite.” 

“ A rover’s child, you see, gentlemen,’’ said Mormis, 
“is quite able to bear the smell of powder ; though,” 
and here the pirate sighed, “until this morning she 
knew me not a pirate.” 

The Spaniards looked surprised. 

‘Yes! I have a good, and lovely, and virtuows 
child,” eried Morris; while Paolo grinned at Bill Smith, 


who was nearly hidden behind a cloud of smoke. “You 


‘}and your nation have but a bad opinion of me. But 


come, I have an hour to spare, I will tell you my 
story ; and J faney, pirate though I be, I am not quite 
so bi: ick as [ am painted.” 


“We are all painted black euough,”’ growled Paolo; 


“and had I my will, those who paint us so should 


good reason for their words. What think you, 
) Sauth >” 
1] 


“The devil take all opinions, say J,’’ was Bil 


de biiig 
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Smith’s reply. ‘Give me brandy, tobacco, and the 

smiles of women ; and confound all opinions. I may be 

the devil himself in your eycs, so ye give me all L ask 
ay 


“You and Paolo,” interposed Morris, “are two 

jous scoundrels, everybody knows, and fit to lead 

such a crew as a pifate must have; but that’s not the 
question now. Gentlemen, 1 will tell you my story.” 

« Keep up your courage,” whisper ed Paolo to Bill]! 
Smith; * he’ "ll know better before dark.” 

“Ay, ay! buat mind I have the Alice, while you 
have the Espador, and Smith, the carpenter, the 
Columbia.” 

«Acreed. But hush! we may be heard ; 
better listen to the captain’s yarn, as you English call 
it.’? 


and we had 


Simon Morris began his narrative in Spanish, to || 


which all listened attentively, especially the two women, 
while the attention of Caterina was perfectly wrapt. 

i *& st ae a % 

When Genevieve took Oliver away, and after, as 
the reader may have guessed, they had sealed their 
troth by the first sweet kiss of love, the young girl, 
blushing and happy, led Oliver Mildmay into the centre 
of a dense thicket, close to the bower, and facing the 
terrace on which the company sat. A ladder led up- 
wards toa rustic bower in the very thick of the foliage, 


whence every motion of the group below could be seen. | 


“This is perfect Fairyland,” said the young man, in 
a low tone. 

“ My father has exercised his fancy to amuse my soli- 
tude in every way,” replied Genevieve, seating herself 
in a swinging hammock, while Oliver reclined ona 
kind of divan. “But not only has he thouglit of my 
pleasure, but my safety. See !’’ she continued ; “ this 
bower in the summit of the largest tree in the island, 
appears a mere amusement ; 
in the middie.” 


Oliver did so, and only saw a square board of the || with meaning | 


floor, like the rest of the bower. 

“Raise that corner with your knife.”’ 

The board came up, and the eavity of a lar 
low tree was discovered. 

“Capital !” cried Oliver; “but you could not remain 
long there.”’ 

“Ofcourse not. But all the island is nothing but }| 
eaves and grottoes ; and my father, aided by Mariana, 
and I, and Caterina, some two years back, dug down 
toa cave which opens by the fall of the torrent there 
below. I and Caterina hauled up the earth, and cast 
it out below the bower.”’ 

“Admirable! Your father avowed his fear of 
danger 2” 

“He saw that he might be attacked at some future 
tine by some of his enemies, and that it was wise and 
pradent to be prepared. Now that I know the cliarac- 
ter of his people, I am deeply grateful for this pre- 
caution.” 

“Tt was wise and cautious indeed,”’ observed Oliver, 
who, though he said nothing on the subject, could 
not hut reflect on the danger to which a young girl 
like Genevieve was exposed with such a lawless crew. 

“My father is speaking, and all the rest are listen- 
ing,” observed his fair cousin, who was gazing through 
the thick foliage at the bower below. 


» hol Ol- 
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| ‘ Why weep you, Caterina?” 
little grufily, to the younger of the Spanish women. 


| tongue ; 





but raise that round mat || 
| 


| , » ald 
to nurse my old age, 


jtruth, as drunk as their guests. 





"° re lied 


“He seems telling them some story, 
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Oliver; “and all but yon pirates, whom I recognise, 


are deeply attentive.” 

“T wish I could hear,” said Genevieve. 

“ As you cannot,” observed Oliver Mildmay, “ per- 
haps you will listen to me.” 
| © And what have you to tell me ? 

“Of my love, of my hopes, of my wishes, and all 
ithe j joyous emotions that fill my heart. I would speak, 
| not of the present, but of the future, and of our pro- 
-spects. I would speak of our marriage, dearest cousin! 
|—of the hour when we shall be husband and wife, far 
away from these scenes of terror.’’ 
said Genevieve, in a low, sweet tone, and 
“T listen.” 








‘e a 2 1. 99 
Spea, 
with a new blush; 
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Simon Morris frankly told the tale of his life, which 
deeply interested all save Paolo and Bill Smith, who 
woudered how a man with such spoony ideas could 
j over have been a pirate chief. 
| “You force me to respect you, sir,"’ said the old 
| Spanish oflicer who had commanded the expedition. 
| “A precious rum start!” whispered Bill Smith. “TI 
always fancied our captain was half a parson.”’ 
| “That explains his being so chicken-hearted about 
prisoncrs,” replied Paolo, with an imperceptible shrug 
of disgust. 
asked Simon Morris, a 
“Tl am weeping at the death of Alice,” 
young 


replied the 
woman, ln a low tone, “and wishing I bad been 


|in her place.”’ 


« Why?” 
“That I might have been regretted as she has been.’’ 
The pirate frowned, and bade the silly woman hold her 
but all saw that, despite his fifty years, the 
| pirat e had won the heart of the susceptible maiden of 
thirt y; who was both pretty an ul elegant. 

The S Spanis sh oflicers smile d, a rd ke soked at each other 
looks. 

* You need never look far for a second wife,” 
the old captain, in a low tone, to Simeon. - 

“If ever my daughter marry, I shall take Caterina 
’ replicd Simon Morris, quietly. 

But Caterina heard, and a radiant and happy smile 
crossed her face. Simon Morris was the only man 
not a drunken and brutal freebooter whom she had 
seen since she was seventeen years of age. 

“'The men are coming up,"’ said Paolo, rising from 
his luxurious divan. 

“T am ready,’’ replied the pirate chief. 

Two sentries stood at the foot of the terrace on 
which sat the persons above meutioned. Simon, in a 


said 


gala dress, which well set off his fiue form and stal- 
'wart mien, rose, leaned on his long sword, and pre- 
pared to meet his crew. 


Only a part came. Paolo had left the rest for the 
moment with the Spanish prisoners; and they were, in 
The fifty who came 
were all supposed to be wholly devoted to the 
lieutenant. 

Smith, the carpenter, was spokesman. He advanced, 
and, though intoxicated, delivered his address, It 
concluded ‘by asking a boon on the occasion, 

“Granted! ’’ cried Simon, “if it be nothing against 
my principles and power.’’ He might have said “ un- 
constitutional,’* but the word was not invented, 








& saber. 
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* The heads of those Spanish traitors around you.” 

The officers drew together in alarm. 

“What means this insolence ?’’ cried Simon Mor- 
ris, glaneing fiercely at Paolo. “I have to thank thee, 
devil! for this bloody work.’’ 

“No! chicken-hearted captain,” cried some behind 
the crowd. , 

“ Who is chicken-hearted ?” thundered the pirate. 

“You! and this is the last of your reign,” screamed 
Bill Smith, catching the pirate behind, and hurling 
him to the ground. 

In an instant he was disarmed, and the mutineers 
had it all their own way. They would have killed 
Simon and the Spanish officers on the spot; but, as 





they had not been killed in the mé/ée, Paolo, who had 
his ulterior plans, interposed, and advised their beiug || 
confined. 

“We will give them a fair trial,”’ he said, with a|| 
ferocious grin, “and then they shall have justice done 
them.” 

The men yelled with delight. They were old pirates, || 
and the bloodiest of the erew, to whom the promised 
torture was delight. Simon and the Spaniards were 
seeurely bound, placed within the bower, and confided | 
to the care of Smith the carpenter, and twelve men ; 
after which Paolo and some four others hastened in | 
search of Genevieve, whom the ruflians intended not | 
to spare one hour. 

Bil Smith and the rest of the gang returned to | 
carouse, -- ~— | 
CHAPTER VIII. 

| 





| 
i 





OLIVER AT WORK. 

Oliver and Genevieve, who had been joined by Ma- | 
riana and Caterina on the first arrival of the pirate | 
crew, saw the scene above described enacted, with | 
horror easily conceived. But no time was to be lost. | 
The young man acted with promptitude and decision. | 
The three women were lowered by the hollow of the | 
tree to the cave below ; and then, after replacing the | 
hoard and mat, he hastened to the cascade, where the | 
other entrance was concealed, by thick brushwood. | 
Oliver was armed with sword, gun, and pistols, and | 
felt all the more confident on this account. But he | 
paused not an instant on his way, and in ten minutes 
was hunting for the narrow hole. Guided by the 
directions of Genevieve, it was soon found; and the | 
young man crept in, The passage was long and low, 
and he had to crawl on lis hands and knees; but he | 
soon discovered a light. | 

“Ts that you?” 

“It is 1.” | 

And the roof suddenly rising, Oliver stood in a vast | 
grotto, extending a long way into the bowels of the 
mountain. Gnns and pistols, and bags of bread, and | 
small kegs of pork, showed that the old pirate had | 
guarded against a siege. 

“My God!” said Genevieve, who was pale and 
terror-stricken, “ my father P 

“Shall not perish, I am certain. The crew are not | 
unanimous. Besides, the Spaniards are there; and | 
during the night they shall be armed.” 

* Please God you speak true!” 

** Bill Smith is a villain,” said Mariana; ‘ but Smith 
the carpenter is a good soul. He warved the captain | 
of something of this kind this morniag, But Simon | 





| 
| 
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Morris was proud and obstinate,”? 


“ And this man ?” 

“Is he who has charge of the bower.” 

“That alone gives me more than hope,”’ said Oliver, 
who saw how heartbroken his cousin was. “ Wij] you 
defend this cave against all comers °”’ 

“We will !” was the firm reply. 

« You have arms ?” 

“Yes! And we can roll these barrels to the month 
here. None can enter but one at a time; and two 
weak women, to defend their honour, can do much.” 

“T am a Spaniard !’’ said Mariana, proudly. “ None 
shall enter here.” 

“T rely on you. Let none come in who say not 
‘Oliver,’ or whose voices you know not.” 

“Until you come, none shall enter here,” replied 
Genevieve. 

“Adieu, then, my dear cousin !—Have faith and hope, 
and fear nothing. All, then, shall go well. . Adieu!” 

“Be cautious,’’ whispered the young girl, in a low 
tone; “for my father’s sake—for mine!” 

Oliver kissed her hand; and, followed by Caterina, 
crept forth into the open air. 

It was night. The forest lay in profound stillness, 
Not a sound was heard, save the never-dying murmur 
of the waters of the cascade; while, there being no 
moon, the darkness was profound. Caterina laid her 
finger on the Englishman’s lips, and, stooping low, 
listened on the ground. After about a minute, she 
rose. 

‘‘T hear no sound near,” said she. “ Now, follow me, : 
Not a word until we gain a place I will show you, 
[ know the road well.” 

Oliver obeyed, and the pair passed silently through 
the forest for abont ten minutes, when they began to 
ascend a slope. It was so deeply shaded with trees that 
they could searcely walk upright, and Oliver several 
times stooped as low as he did when entering the eave, 

Suddenly they stood by a window, and Oliver saw 
that they were at the back of the bower. 

© Look !” said Caterina. 

The young man looked in. 


- 


' Simon Morris and the 
Spanish officers were lying in the two first rooms, 
Simon Morris was alone in the first, while the others 
lay almost in a heap in the other. The door between 
them and the riotous guard was closed. 

“T will enter!” said Oliver. Hand me in my gun, 
and then follow.’’ 

The young man passed through the open window, 
and having taken his gun after him, raised the flicker- 
ing lamp, and, kneeling, gazed at Simon Morris. 

The pirate looked perfectly foolish with astonish- 
ment. The presence of Caterina re-assured him. 

«Simon Morris,” whispered the young man, draw 
ing forth his knife, and cutting at the cords, “ be 
cautious. I am Oliver Mildmay, nephew of your wile 
Aliee, and cousin of Genevieve. I was wrecked yes- 
terday on this island,and opened the eyes of your child. 
{ come to save you from your accursed crew; quité 
sure that now no words of mine are needed to make 
you leave this life—for your own—your child's sake.” 

“Oliver Mildmay !—That boy whom Alice so oftem 
spoke of 2’ said Simon Morris, sitting up with diffi 
culty, and utterly overwhelmed with astonishment. 

“The same. But we have no time for talk.” > 

“True!” said Simon Morris, seizing his hand. “ Boy, 
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auswer me one question,”’ ” 
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_*I know it. I love your child; and, if you leave; 
this life, ask her of you for my wife.” 

!"* said Simon Morris, standing erect, and 
wringing his hand. “My wife’s last wish is accom- 
plished. Boy, 1 am in your hands! Aid me but to re- 
cover my authority, and punish Paolo, and the next 
night I fly this island. My destiny  accomplished.’’ 

«J will do all you ask.” 

“ Give me one of your pistols, and follow,” said the 

jrate, entering the next room. 

“Gentlemen, I promise you life and liberty, if you | 
swear to obey me implicitly for twenty-four hours. At | 
the end of that time you shall return to your ships, 
and all your men; on condition that I, my daughter, 
this young man, Caterina, Mariana, and such as choose 
to follow, are takeu as passengers to such port as we 
shall point out.” 

The venerable Spanish commander at once acqui- | 
eseed, as did all his officers ; and, Caterina having made 
them swear upon the cross, they were freed. 








CHAPTER IX. 
SIMON MORRIS’S REVENGE. 

The Spaniards were six. Simon took the heavy 
entlass from Oliver, and gave similar arms to the 
Spaniards from a secret cupboard, while Caterina took 
the guns; she had re-assured the pirate about 
Genevieve. Oliver retained his pistols. 

When all were ready, Simon Morris burst open the 
door, just as Smith, the carpenter, cried aloud— 

“I tell you, Captain Simon is worth twenty Spa- 
nish cut-throats like Paolo.’’ 

“Ay! ay!” thundered the pirate; “and you told 
me truly, Smith, this morning. Is theré any knave 
here who dares now to back that rascal Paolo ?”’ 

Not a man moved. The sight of their commander, 
backed by seven men, quite overwhelmed them. 

“Go! I forgive you all. But, up and be doing. 
Take your arms !—What fear I ?—Take them, I say, 
and to your duty. Remember, that of the fifty who| 
aided Paolo, twelve shall be hung like dogs. It is for 
you to decide who are to be of the twelve.’ 

The confidence displayed by Morris, with his ter- 
rible threat, had the desired effect. The men thought 
him more powerful than he was, while all were averse 
to hanging. They solemnly swore to be true. 

“Good!’’ cried Simon. “And now to arms. We 
are more then twenty. Where is Paolo ?’’ 

“Gone in search of your daughter,” said Smith, the 


carpenter, 


b 





“For what purpose ?’’ 

“He talks of killing the father, and marrying the 
daughter.’’ | 

“The unhanged villain!’’ said the pirate, in a low) 
tone ; “ but he shall pay for it.” 

“Who goes there ?’’ cried a sentry placed without. | 

“Captain Paolo,’’ replied the voice of Bill Smith, | 
“and his worthy lieutenant.” | 

“Advance, and give the countersign.” 

“ Genevieve,” said Paolo, in a surly tone; “ but 
where she is hid, I can’t say.”’ 

At this instant he crossed the threshold with Bill 
Smith ; and both were disarmed and pinioned before 
they could offer the least resistance. 

“Mercy!” cried the Spanish pirate, whose whole 
Courage forsook him the instant he found himself in 
the power of Simon Morris, 
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« Coward!” said Bill Smith; “ you can bat die, I 
didn’t think you such a white-livered knave, or hang 
me if I'd have joined you.”’ 

“Mercy?” said Simon Morris, in a solemn tone. 
“Mercy for the man who thinks of murdering me, 
and dishonouring my daughter? No, Paolo; you must 
die. I give you five minutes to prepare.” 

“My friends, my comrades! will you let me be mur- 
dered in eold blood—your lieutenant, your old fellow- 
sailor? Madre di Dios! the captain is joking.” 

No one said a word for him, 

“ Hang the rope on yonder tree!’ continued Morris. 

“Do you really mean to hang him? ”’ said Oliver, 
in a low tone. 

“Ido! Nowords. Itisn : 

Two men went out, and fastened a cord to a tree 
near the bower. It was high and strong, and a table 
was placed under it. But though we might harrow 
our readers by the details of the scene, and by the 
cries, and speeches, and implorings of the wreteh, the 
subject is too horrible to be pleasant to either writer 
or reader. 

% + * * * * * 

Tn a quarter of an hour more, the guns of the bower 
were signaling a general summons to all the pirates. 
The bower was lit up. Torches had been fixed around 
the whole” place, while a huge pile of brushwood was 
heaped behind the body of Paolo, which still hung on 
the tree. Simon stood on the terrace, surrounded by 
his band. 

The pirates soon obeyed the summons; and when 
all were collected, the captain gave a signal, and a 
sudden blaze of dry wood showed the form of Paolo. 
A universal thrill of horror pervaded the whole group. 

“There is the reward of treachery!’’ said Simon 
Morris, in a thundering tone. “I had meant twelve 
to share his fate; but the evil lay with him. Recollect 
that Simon Morris is not to be killed by steel or bul- 
let, and that I laughed at the rope with whieh that 
wretch bound me. ‘The same is now his death-knot. 
Gio! To-morrow night let the Alice be ready for sea, 
with Smith’s watch. Another cruise, boys, and this 
folly will be forgotten !” 

The pirates gave a loud cheer, and moved away, 
silent with horror and alarm. The death of Paolo 
had struck the boldest with dismay. 

“Gentlemen,’’ continued Morris, turning to Oliver 
and the Spaniards, “you are my prisoners. Retire 
to the inner room of the bower; your ransoms shall 
be discussed to-morrow.” 

Before any objection could be made, Oliver and the 
Spaniards were disarmed, and thrust into the bower, 
where they remained, under heavy guard, cursing their 
folly in trusting the word of a pirate. That night, and 
all next day, they were left alone, amply supplied with 
food, but wholly unable to communicate with any one. 
Oliver was profoundly moved. 

‘“T could not have believed it,” he said to the Spa- 
niards. “I thought the man touched.” 

“ Born a dog, die a dog,”’ muttered one of the young 
officers. 

“ But the danger, the constant dread of such a life !” 
cried Oliver; and he added to himself, “Poor Genevieve! 
I had hoped a better fate for thee,” 

“Gentlemen,” said Simon Morris, entering suddenly, 
“T give you five minutes to be ready. Your baggage 
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is all on board. My faithful crew are ready. A dozen 
of my men, and six of yours, untainted, are all I could 
muster. I had hoped to go away with your vessel ; 
bat your men are all bewitched. Drink and de- 
bauchery have made them rank pirates.” 

Oliver and the Spaniards seemed to awake from semi- 
death. They made no observation. 

“ Genevieve is on board,” whispered Simon. “ Had) 
I acted otherwise, my men would have suspected me. 
My death is certain if they findI am flying. De ready | 
for a fearful struggle if we are tracked.” 








Oliver pressed the pirate’s hand in silence, and the | I 


party started. . Smith, the carpenter, was on board; 
but two ex-pirates were with Simon. They had also | 
been rewarded by the booty of years, and had privately | 
helped themselves to much of their comrades’ store. 
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The ruffian never spoke again. The cutlass of th. 
pirate captain laid him low. 

“ Pall, for your lives, boys! ’’ cried Oliver, as his father. 
in-law leaped into the launch. The men struck out, 
as a discharge of pistols and guns warned them of the 
coming danger. Bill Smith had discovered the absence 
of the “Alice, and armed fifty men to capture their cap. 
tain. He was a minute too late. 

In an hour more, all sign of the Devil’s Island thad 
faded in the distance. 

About six months after, Oliver Mildmay and Gene. 
vieve Morris were united in marriage, in one of the 
|| English settlements in America. On the same day, 
Simon Morris and Catherine Preston (she had taken 
an English name on becoming a Protestant) were also 
Oliver and Genevieve were patient and full 


Simon led the way; and it was about midnight when || of faith, and they at last brought the pirate to re. 


the party gained the beach. 

“Jenny!” said Simon; and a large launch drew 
in-shore, while Oliver saw the sails of the Alice in the | 
offing about a quarter of a mile off. All went rapidly | 
into the boat save Simon Morris, who was preparing | 
to step in too, when the flash of a pistol startled the | 
whole party. 

“Treachery!” roared Bill Smith, who had followed | 


them. “Come on, boys! Our captain is deserting us || 
with all his treasure. 
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| pentance. The task was rough, ‘and needed at least six 
| years of long struggling; 
and Simon Morris died at a good old age, fully con- 
vinced of his former sin, and mourned by his faithful 
and devoted Catherine, who also sheltered Mariana, 
|The young couple prospered. 


bat grace came unto him, 


Oliver sold his estate 
in Jamaica, and settled in the colony, which was to 


become a great nation, and where the Mildmays have 
since increased and multiplied, 


P. B. St. J 
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DAUGHTER’S GIFT TO HER 


FATHER 


ON HIS BIRTHDAY, 


Sie lov'd her father, and look’d up to him 1] 
Even as the flower looks up in loveliness | 
To him who reared it the cultur’d bower— 
Who water’d its young germ, and inly sizh’d 
When the loud blast, nnmindfal of its bloom, 
Blew forth unkindly o’er its fragile stem. 

So did she love her father, for she knew 

fle was the guardian of her infant, years ; 
And thus again, like the fair flower portrayed, 
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Gave beauty for his kindness. 
} 





Not alone 
That outward beanty which all flowers disclose 
While opening first the freshness of their hues 
‘To smile with rapture in the radiant sun, 
And, with external loveliness, entice 
The passing throng to linger and admire ; 
But that sweet love, which, gazed minutely on, 
Still smiles the more intrinsically sweet— 
Diffusing innate love with bashfulpess, 
Like the chaste rose-bud in the dew-bright morn. 


{ 
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She heard her father of his birthday speak, 
While in kind converse with a kindred friend ; 
Heard him, in joyful sadness, too, relate 

His boyish fueds, his playfulness, and mirth, [ 
And, at each pause, remember some one lost, 
In the dark shadows of an early grave. 


"Twas thus she watch’d him, thouzh he knew it not: 
Learning that he who laugh’d at boyish sports, | 
At all the sinless mischiefs of that age, 
Had not forgot he was himself a child — 
And therefore could forgive her little faults, 
And smile on them, as now upon his own, 








She form’d a wish, a secret of her own, 

The life of which lay in concealing it ; 

And, as the youthful bosom soon expands, 
The warm idea, as it sprang to life, 

Was almost too puissant for her soul— 

So wing’d it was with gladness and with love; 
Yet did she struggle with its eager wings, 
Until she bound each golden pinion down. 


Slow wander’d aged Time, with feeble step, 
As though asleep—so long the happy day 
Seem'd ling’ring in the future far away. 
Meantime her tiny purse was valued o'er 
At every lapse ; and, as the sum increas’d, 
So also grew the ardour of her heart 

To make the offering greater. 


Now, each day, 
Vier gentle thoughts dwelt on the great result ; 
And as she went abroad inquiringly, 
‘Too many objects met her longing eyes 
Above her treasur’d means. 


At last she fix’d, 
Fix’d at the fall extent of all her wealth— 
Purchas’d the gift—conceal’d it carefully ; 
And when, next morn, her father’s birthday came, 
Rush’d to him, with the ardour of a child, 
And plac’d the priceless present in his hands. 


"Twas not the intrinsic value of the gift 

That made it princely, precious, and esteem’d, 

But the endear’d affection of his child, 

Which thrill'd the silver strings around his heart ; 
Then roll'd a tear of love adown his cheek, 

Which wash’d away each care she e’er inenrr’d. 
Anperw Pass. 
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O’CLEERY’S TENANT-RIGHT. 


A LEGEND OF ULSTER.—No. IL 


BY FPRANCES BROWN. 


Few newspaper readers now require to be informed! 
that the tenant-right is an article of social faith among 
the peasantry of Ulster. Whether that trasted claim 
derives its chief strength from the long-established ha- 
bits of Irish landlords to grant no leases, and take ac- 
connt of improvements only by raising the rent, or from 
the primitive belief in the cultivator’s proprietorship of 
the soil on which his care and energy have been ex- 


pended, let legislative philosophy decide; but, like all po- 


ular ideas, it has a much firmer hold on the minds of tlie 


people than any statute is likely to have, at least for sone 
time, in Irelaud. The legal security of a lease is not 
considered half so sacred as the right of a family who 
have lit the hearth and tilled the fields for more than’ 
one generation. Provincial superstition has been even 

exlisted in its cause, and the following legend on thie 

subject has still many believers in the half-reclaimed 

wilds of Donegal. 

The western division of that extensive county is 
known to Government surveyors as the Barony of Boy- 
lach. A dreary and poverty-stricken tract has it been 
for ages, consisting of moorland, marsh, and fell, 
washed on two sides by the broad Atlantice—with many 
arocky island and sand-barred bay, where ships are 
wrecked, and herrings come ia shoals; and inhabited 
by an almost Celtic population, who, in scarcity of 
worldly goods, and carelessness regarding their provi- 
sion, might vie with auy people on earth, especially in 
the seaward parishes. Pre-eminent among them in these 
respects is that of Templecroan, the ueighbouring dis- 
trict to Guidore, ithe scene of Lord George IIil!’s cele- 
brated improvements, some faint imitations of which 
have now appeared among its many bogs and lakes; 
but at the period of our story, about fifty years ago, 
such doings were yet unimagined in the Barony of 
Boylagh. 

There then stood, ov arough, rising ground near tlie 
hamlet of Dungloe (the only resemblance of a town 
or village yet to be found for many a mile in that 
dreary district, and situated, as. county maps cau slow, | 
at the head of a shallow bay on the northern side of 
Templecroan), a long, low cottage, popularly known by 
an Irish term signifying the great house, in right of its 
superiority to the surrounding cabins. The oldest 
neighbour couldn’t tell when that dwelling was built; 
and the fashion of its construction was strangely primi-_ 
tive. The walls were thick and mossy, the roof heavy 
with snecessive coats of thatch, the gables high and 
pointed, and in one of them, which frouted the hamlet, 
was the only door of entrance or egress in the mansion. 

It gave immediate access to the principal apartinent 
where all family and social affairs were transacted ; and 
beyond, in regular order of succession, were the dormi- | 
tory, granary, and cow-house, all included under the 
same sheltering roof. There was neither garden nor or- 


ehard ; but around lay a large, wild farm, the cultiva- | 
tion of which was carried on in patches according to | 
convenience, with unvarying crops of barley and po- 
tatoes, which broad earthen feaces, covered with furze | 
and fern, scarcely protected from the hardy sheep and \| 











lean cattle, that wandered, and grazed as best they 
could, over the rest of the property. ~ 

Such was the great house of Dungloe in the days 
of its pristine glory, when its owner was Dennis 
O’Cleery. Dennis believed that the house had been 
built, and the farm leased, by one of his ancestors, 
when the last of the O’Donrels ruled in Donegal ; 
but traditions existed regarding a family tree which 
had grown up long before that period, consisting of 
successive O’Cleerys, who traced their origin to the 
Halls of Tara, and had been bards and scribes to the 
Princes of Tyrconnel; and in later times the family 
had occupied the spot under English lords, and san- 
dry renewals of tenure, till Dennis became the re- 


| . 
| presentative. 


To be ihe descendant of scholars and poets, none 
could have less preteusions to their accomplishments. 
Dennis could neither read nor write; and of all this 
changeful world he knew nothing beyond the limits of 
Boylagh, which had been the bounds of bis travels; and 
he belonged to a elass of character by no means uncom- 
mou among the Irish peasantry. Simple, good-natured, 
and indolent, Dennis would have taken any advice but 
a wise one, especially if it happened to interfere with 
the established habits of his life, which were, in short, 
to talk as much and do as little as possible. More- 
over, he was pious, after the fashion of his people, 
boundlessly charitable, given to hospitality and the 
observation of holidays, liberal to the church on all 
occasions, and apt to blend his daily conversation with 
ejaculatory prayers, the effect of which sometimes 
bordered on the profane. 

He had married in early life, and true to the proverb 
regarding “birds of a feather,” &c., for his helpmate 
was the very counterpart of her husband. Their 
family consisted of four sons and three daughters, 
who, as their father was wont to remark, “ wint mostly 
in pairs.’’ The two eldest, Phelun and Pat, were de- 
scribed in that locality as “ going boys,”’ being some- 
what over active, and given to fun and frolic, which 
they always shared together; while their younger 
brothers, Con and Laurence, were no less constant 
companions in the field or fishing-boat, where their 
calmer energies found scope. 

The muslin caps and scarlet mantles of Una and 
Honor had often beea envied by the belles of Dungloe ; 
and all were robust, handsome boys and girls, includ- 
ing the eldest daughter, who was usually designated, 
by both the family and their neighbours, as “ Poor 
Biddy, the craythur.”’ 

To have seen Biddy at home, in those days, would 
have illustrated at once the cause and import of that 
appellation. While her sisters eujoyed themselves at 
neighbouring dance or distant fair—while they gossiped 


'lwith their confidants, or chatted with the staf of” 


suitors, duly at twilight’s fall assembled in O’Cleery's 
kitchen—and while their mother by turns descanted 


||and smoked over their triumphs, all the household 


drudgery, and a large portion of out-door work, fell te 
Biddy’s share, 
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The younger Misses O’Cleery had early made up 
their minds that Biddy was uo beauty; but less in- 
terested parties would have believed the large figure, 
frank, kindly face, and mass of auburn hair, if less over- 
worked and weather-beaten, or more accustomed to 
feminine care and ornament, quite as comely as mer 
better-esteemed sisters ; but no one thought of telling | 
that truth, and Biddy, robust of frame, and sinnple of | 
character, acquiesced in their grandeur, and her ow n| 
Cinderellaship, as though both had existed by a species 
of divine right. 

So things had gone in the days of their prosperity ; 
bat, unluckily, these did not last. Dennis’s lease ex- | 
pired ; and the landlord, in consequence, raised the rent | 
to an amount far beyond the entire produce of his wild, | 
half.cultivated ficlds. The injustice of that proceeding, | 
together with plans for avoiding it, furnished him with | 
matter of discourse from one season to another ; during 
which, as the crops were bad, and there happened to be| 
no resident agent, Dennis O’Cleery paid no rent at all. | 

Another misfortune came in the shape of a revenue | 
officer, who, having observed a thick smoke ascending 
from the furze and ferns that covered one of his broad | 





ditches, thought proper to examine the spot, rather || 


unexpectedly, at three o’clock one summer morning | 
and found a complete, though primitive distillery, partly | 
excavated in the ground, and partly built in the fence, | 
with a still for the manufacture of malt spirits in full | 
operation, superintended by Phelim and Pat O’Cleery, | 
with some half-dozen assistants. 

The revenue party attempted to make a general 
seizure ; but the O’Cleerys and their friends were 
high-spirited young men, and made such a desperate 
defence with what weapons the place afforded, that the | 
assailants were routed, and the officer killed by a chance 
blow from one of the brothers—which, it was never as- | 
certained, as both immediately fled from the vengeance 
of the law, and sought refuge in America. 








| 
| 
| 


'; such ill-luck on him. 


been damp and chill, and was succeeded by a stormy 
autumn, which promised ill for the crops in that sterile 
district ; but the herrings came like a timely supply; 
and every man who could use an oar, or haul a net, 
hurried to the fishery. Among the rest, Dennis’s two 
remaining sons, Con and Laurence, went out in a nei 
bour’s boat, one moonlight night, with a brisk breeze 
from the north. But the breeze changed to a storm 
before the break of day; and of seven boats that left 
the bay that evening, just two returned with their 
crews, and the O’Cleerys were not among them. 
Things about the old homestead began to look decayed 
and desolate after that visitation; and the neighbours 
wondered what Dennis O’Cleery had done to bring 
His hair grew grayer, and his 
home-made blue, threadbare and ragged; as did his 
wife’s drugget gown; while the pair’s consumption of 
time and tobacco increased marvellously, in consequence 
of their losses. Both agreed that the pipe was their 
“only comfort ;” and they might have added that poor 
Biddy was their only support. The entire manage- 
ment of house and farm, such as it was, now devolved 
on her; and Biddy’s days drudged on in a laborious 
variety of toil. She carried out the manure to plant 
potatoes, and in, the peat for fuel; the spade all day was 
generally succeeded by the spinning-wheel in the even- 
ing ; but the woman's utmost exertions were insufficient 
to keep poverty and dilapidation from the premises. 
The farm became more like a wilderness every year ; 
the house grew bare of thatch, and crazy as its owners’ 
garments ; and one stormy winter night, while Dennis 
sat, as usual, smoking, and wondering “ what the Par- 
liament wud do for Irelan’,” the entire rear fell in with 
a crash, killing their last cow, and leaving only the 
front apartment habitable. Dennis said, “if it wis the 
Lord’s will to let the house stan’, an’ the cow live, he 
would have been thankful—but the cupples would make 





mighty convanient firin’;” and the back part of his 


At the next wake after their departure, Una and | mansion, accordingly, supplied him with fuel till the 


Honor eloped, respectively, with the son and nephew | 
of Peter Finnigan, the hereditary and faction foe of the | 
O’Cleerys. Of course, both Peter and Dennis con- 
sidered their families utterly disgraced by this double | 
marriage, which was duly celebrated hy the parish | 
priest at his own house, where it is even said some| 
small festivities came off on the occasion. Two days 
after, the young bridegrooms, having no other resource, | 
enlisted with the recruiting sergeant pursuing his avo- | 
cation in Donegal, and, within the year, sailed from | 
Cork, with their wives, for the West Indies. 

These successive calamities were rendered still 
heavier by the large fine then imposed on the “town. | 
land,” as certain rustic divisions of Ireland were called, | 

when an illicit still was discovered. To pay his pro-| 
portion, Dennis was obliged to dispose of the greater | 
part of his stock in a cheap season ; and there being no | 
other tenants, the absentee landlord paid the remainder 
with much grumbling, and sundrv resolutions to get. 
rid of the O'Cleerys. | 

The prosperous days of that household were indeed 
over; but Fate had yet some methods in store for di- 
minishing their numbers. The wild bay of Dungloe 
is still occasionally visited, at the close of summer, by | 
great shoals of herrings, on their way from the Northern 
Atlantic ; and the following season brought them to the 


| following spring, when a great event occurred in Tem- 


plecroan—for an agent arrived in its borders. 

The noble family to whom the greater portion of 
Boylagh still belongs, were then, as now, supposed to 
see it once in a generation. Each successive heir, at 
some period of his reign, made himself visible to the 
tenantry by posting through it as quick as possible; 
|and, as their more productive estates lay at a consider- 
able distance, Boylagh was always a separate agency, 
subject, as at the period of our story, to occasional 
interregnums ; for few of the factor kind, who could 
do better, cared to remain in that poor and backward 
corner. Moreover, the lords of the soil generally re- 
sided in England—all their connexions were there ; and 
English attachés who could not be provided for at 
home, were sometimes deputed to the Boylagh estates, 
although their stay there was seldom long. The 
new agent was one of this description. 

The Honourable and Reverend Devereux Hardman 
(as he delighted to style himself) came in the double 
capacity of agent and rector to Templecroan. Both 
offices were in the gift of the family, to some member 
of which, it is said, he had been a college tutor. ‘The 
church was, indeed, a sort of sinecure—its average 
attendance being estimated at fifteen, when the Sabbaths 


were particularly fine. if it rained, no wen co 








coast in more than usual abundance. The summer had 


was ever expected, The tithes were also small, and 
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; and, as it had been vacant several years, a 
casualty by no means uncommon, the glebe-house had 
served the purpose of a parish pound, and was now in 

a most ruinous condition. Till a more suitable resi- 
ies could be provided, his family (which consisted 
of a very subdued lady, three female servants, a negro 
footman, and & Scotch gardener—expected to make | 
himself generally useful in the meantime, and in future | 
cultivate fine apples on the most economical principle, | 
the agent having a more than English relish for the 
good things of the table), were located at the only inn in| 
Dungloe ; “where, according to the landlord, “they ate all 
the fowls in the parish, and gave no pace day nor night.’ 

What petitions for abatement, prayers against pro- 
ecss and decree, and appeals from the decisions of 
former agents, beset him there, can be guessed at only 
by those who have filled a similar office in Ireland; and 
among thie applic ants eame Dennis O’Cleery. 

“ Katy,” 
where she and Biddy were, in theit own phrase, “ ‘boilin’ 
the breakfast ;”’ 
satver tipped me; 





an’ the schoolmasther says it’s a 


notice of injectment for payin’ no rint these five years. | 


Bit the agin’ won't be hard on the poor, an’ him belongs 
to the clargy; so a’ll go till him, an’ see about sellin’ 
me tinint-rite. It’s little a’ thought it wud come to 
that wance; bit the price will keep us in comfort, and 
save your hones, Biddy dear. It’s a good girl ve hive 
been till us. Bit noo that a’ min’, avourneen, who wis 
the dark gintleman that they say sit on the ditch, an’ 
helped ye wid the creels yesterday ? 


“Oh, father,’’ said Biddy, trying if the potatoes were. 


done, in wonted style, with the tongs. “ Shure that 
wis the Scotchman that eum wid the new agin’. He 
says he’s goin’ to make a gran’ garden hereabouts, wid 
reasons and nuts in it; an’, father de ar, sell the tinint- 
rite as fast. as ve can, 
notion on our place.” 


0’Cleery stood among a crowd of his ne ighbours, wait- 
ing the great man’s leisure, in the kitchen of the small 
public-house ; one after another ascending to the par- 
lour as their names were called by the black footman, 
and retiring the moment their business was done, but || 
rarely with satisfied faces. 

At length Dennis’s name was called; and he went 
up, old hat in hand, to find Mr. Hardman seated, in an 
arm-chair, before a table covered with papers, and, at 
a distance sufficient to mark his inferiority, the Scotch | 
gardener, whose multifarious duties also included those | 
of a clerk, 

The Honourable and Reverend Devereux was an aris- 
tocratic but somewhat lathy-looking gentleman, with 
an automaton countenance, and certain peculiarities of | 
character not likely to make Templecroan rejoice under | 
his administration. 
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isort of 
‘| your biasiness f ” 
said he, addressing his wife as he entered | 


tw Katy, here’s a paper the process- | 





‘uised. by the English law. 
farm is the property of your landlord.” 


lime 


for a’m thinkin’ the agin’ has a | 
'|principdes to encourage such popular errors; but, as 
In less than an hour after that conversation, Dennis | I intered building on the place myself, if you leave it 


ito my 








He had a boundless contempt for); Dennis and the agent were at an end. 
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Donald Macpherson approached his master in years, 
for both were fa at verging on forty; but was in other 
respects his very contrast. He was of Highland origin, 
and had that austere yet respectable manner, and grave 
thoughtful fac 2, peeuliar to the better orders of his 
people. Accustomed to hard work from boyhood, traces 
of which reniained on the muscular hand and a 
the gardener nad a stock of useful though unimpos 
talents, whie'n, together with his Gutteiiiaien 
sobriety, ensured his becoming the right-hand man of 
any emplove:r; and nothing but the fact that he had got 
embroiled ‘.n radieal politics—then a perilous specula- 
tion at hoome—could have induced him to put up with 
the mode rate recompense and varied services assigned 


(him by dr. Hardman. 


‘sum about me tinint-rite,” said Dennis, with a 
shiver, in reply to the agent’s stern —* What's 


«ec A’ 
+ 


“Ye see the house is doon, an’ Biddy, the crayther, 
can’t work the farm. Shame a hait grows on it bit whins! 
What. does ver honour think a’ should git for it.” 

“ “My good man,” said the agent, in the dry, com- 
posed’ tone with which he read the service, “] am 
astonished at your ignorance. There is no such thing 
as tenant-right. It is an absurd idea, never recog- 
If you have no lease, your 


« ‘st the farm where me father lived and laboured, 


|where? a’ wrought all me days, and me childer—thim 


that | eft their counthry, and thim that God took from 
—)1iver spakin’of poor Biddy, the craythur—wrought 
about me late an’ early? Oh! yer riv’rince, a know 
a’'m in: ‘rears; but shure it’s expectin’ wool off a goat 
to ax rint from me,” said Dennis, with a glance at 
his ra:gged coat. ‘ Wouldn't ye allow me somethin’ 
for me tinint-rite ?”’ 


“No!” said the agent. “It’s contrary to my 


3? 


-zonsideration ——— 
“Lave it to yer consideration!” shouted Dennis, 


| whose small amount of sense and patience was fairly 
|| upset bv what he regarded as a despotic invasion of 
his vest ed right. 


|take the O’Cleerys for dirt under the English feet of 


“Orra, bad luck to ye! Do ye 


ve? Wiirn’t me ancesthors poets and musicioneers, 


‘liviry mam of them but a gran’-uncle that took to the 


hecklin’, an’ an aunt that wint to Scotlan’—the Lord 
look down till her!” 

“Turn that man out !’’ said Hardman to the 
whom his bell had summoned; bat, warned by a friendly 
sign from Macpherson, Dennis hastily withdrew, growl- 
ing that “he wud nivir lave the farm till somebody 
paid him for his tinint-rite.” 

From that hour, all amicable arrangements between 
The latter, like 


anything Irish —which, by the way, was equalled by his || most narrow natures, could not forget that his anthority 


ignorance on the subject—a horror of Popery, a glory | 
in belonging to the Established Church, and an antipa- 
thy to all Dissenters except the Scotch gardener, who, 
though an unconvertible Presbyterian, he could not con- 
veniently want ; combived with a species of pertinacity 
on all matters, great and small, which he called prin- 
ciple, and which would have made him sacrifice the} 
most important interests of another to the merest 
Caprice or prejudice of his own, 








had been defied, and his dignity set at nought. Besides, 
he intended building on the farm; and, to such a cham- 
pion of legal interests, O’Cleery’s assertion of tenant- 
right appeared a form of rebellion which he was bound 
to crush. 

Dennis, on the other hand, was as obstinate as age 
and desperation could make him. He believed bim- 
self leading the forlorn hope of Boylagh, a fact which : 
his neighbours did not allow him te forget. He 
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boasted, and smoked, and abused the agent among! 
them; being particularly successful in the last-men- 
tioned work, as sundry old stories concerning Hard- 
man’s doings and family had been inde current— 
chiefly through the instrumentality of Nelly Roe (or 
red-haired Nelly), the maid-of-all-work at the inn; 
who, among other tales, learned from his English 
servants a dark tradition touching the founder of 
Hardman Hall, in Yorkshire, so often reverred to by 
their master, whose fortune was said to have been 
made in Scotland as James the Second’s agent for’ 
trading in Presbyicrians, whom he sold to the plan- 
tations, It was added, that an old preacher of the 
persecuted sect had prophesied the deviser of miscliief, 
would find as much work for him on the other side of 
the grave as he had done on this—and memorable 
fulfilments of that prediction were quoted from the 
family’s history. 
Dennis enlarged on that tale, and Katy assisted, for 
she was now, as ever, her husband's echo; nor were 
there wanting informers, who conveyed their prelec-| 
tions to the ear of the agent. Some peace-makers, | 
indeed, among whom were his daughter Biddy, advised | 
the old man to give no further cause of prov ocation, | 
hut go out quietly, since he could not keep possession, | 
and try to make terms with [fardman; but Deanis, 
despised that timid counsel, especially as he believed 
it to be suggested by the Scotch gardener, who was | 
now frequently scen on the farin where Biddy was at | 
work on some of those two great objects of her life, | 
peat and potatoes. | 
There he would move about, within conversation- | 
distance, and, it was whispered, lend a helping hand | 
occasionally ; but the slightest observation was suffi- | 
cient to cause his retreat. Perhaps the man was 
ashamed of such company; perhaps he was afraid it 
might not please his master; but next day found him | 
at the ditch again—and_ passers-by remarked that 
Biddy’s face was more regularly washed, and her hair 
kept smoother than it had been in former times. | 
Meantime the wrath between Deunis and the agent | 
went on, and so did the ejectment process, till the | 
six calendar months which English law allows after | 
the notice expired ; aud, at the beginning of November, | 
just when their scanty crop was secured, and the wine | 
ter had set in with unusual severity, Dennis O’Cleery | 
and his family were evicted, one frosty eveuing, from 
their crazy tenement. 
This was a consummation for which they were by | 
no means prepared. Dennis had always mi aintained 


that “ nobody dare turn out an O’ Cleery, widout pay- | 


ing for his tinint-rite;’’ and when éommanded to. 
rise and go from the hearth where they had smoked 
and gossiped so long, the cries and exclamations of. 
the old pair astonished even the bailiffs. But they. 
were turned out, according to the agent's orders ; and 
the last remnant of the old house, that it might never 
shelter them again, was levelled to the ¢ evound. 

The night came on bitterly cold, with showers of, 
sleet and snow; but no persuasion on Biddy’s part: 
could induce the old people to quit the ruins ‘of their | 
home, in which they cowered and wailed with the, 
recklessness of despair. ‘Their sudden eviction had | 
been a premeditated stroke of Hardman’s veageance, | 
and was so silently executed that none of the neighe, 
bours were aware of it, the houses in that district | 
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being far apart ; till Phill Brney—their nearest ge. 
quaintance in Dungloe, and brother-in-law of the 
aforesaid Nelly—was roused about midnight by the 
request of poor Biddy to save her father and mother 
from dying in the snow. 

Phill had a wife and three children in his cabin; 
but he took the O’Cleerys home, made a fire for them 
of the last peats in his possession, boiled all the potatoes 
ihe house afforded, and resigned to them the family 
straw. But the cold and grief of that November 
night were too strong for the aged pair. They groaned 
in their sleep till morning, and then awoke with those 
terrible symptoms which the Lrish peasant has learned 
to dread as tokens of typhus fever. ‘The Birneys be. 
thought them of an unoccupied barn, to which their 
furniture, consisting of a pig, a pot, and two stools, 
were in! mediately removed ; and the cabin was left to 
them and their misfortunes. 

The presence of that dreaded disease prevented the 
visits, though not the liberality, of neighbours, the 
poorest of whom sent them what they could spare 
by the hands of Phill. Ile said “ thir was no use in 
mintioning where the most of their up-keepin’ cum 
frum, for nobody wud iver believe it;’’ but the 
Scotch gardener was occasionally observed in quiet 
discourse with him. Biddy’s constitution seemed 
proof against both pestilence and weather; but, in 
spite of all her care, it soon became evident that her 
parents’ days were numbered. 

Katy sunk rapidly, and almost in silence; but the 
old man had wild fits of delirium, in which he talked 
of his better times, of his absent children, and, more 
than all, of his tenant-right. 

“ Biddy,” said he, starting up one night, as his 
worn-out daughter sat by him with a rushlight on her 
knee: “ Biddy, avourneen! I think I’m growin’ young 
agin! It’s a long life that Katy and me hiv’ had; an’ 
maybe we didn’t do as we should have done by you, 
darlint, when Una and Honor wur here! Oh! it’sa 
wonder there’s no letther from them, an’ the boys too. 
Well, there’s no use in spakin’ on what can’t be 
hilped; but, Biddy, as a’m goin’, take care o’ that 
eardner, wid his good clothes, an’ his gran’ stories— 
min’ he’s a black Prosbetarion. Biddy, do ye know 
a’ dramed thir was no haretics in the worl’ to eum; 
bit a’ had an aunt wance that wint to Scotlan’, an’ she 
wis niver the same afther.” 

“Oh, father dear, yer raviw’!’’ interrupted Biddy; 
“shure he’s a gintleman, an’ not forthe likes o’ me. If 
the Lord wud spare ye an’ ine mother, it’s all a’ wud ax.” 

“Ay, an’ the tinint-rite,” cried Dennis, his mind 
again wandering ; and these were the Jast intelligible 
words he spoke—fer the close of the following day 
found both him and his faithful partner quietly stretched 
side by side, having, within a few hours of each other, 
reached the rest which neither landlord nor agent 
could disturb. 

The dwellers in Dungloe record that there was no 
fuu at the O'Cleerys’ wake ; and Phill Birney offered 
Biddy a share of his fire. “ There the lonely craythur 
used to spin whin she wisn’t doin’ thurns for the 
neabours.’’? But at the New-Year it became generally 
known that the reverend Hardman had determined to 
build on the very spot occupied by Dennis’s honse, 
having purchased the farm in fee-simple from his em- 





ployer, Early in the seasgn, workmen were busy clear- 








ing away the ruins; aud, soon after, the building of such | 
a house as never had been seen in the neighbourhood 
of Dungloe, engrossed universal attention. The man- 
sion progressed under the tireless inspection of its 
future lord, the whole particularity of whose nature ap- 
peared to go forth on that object ; and he mounted guard 
gu the masons alternately with Donald Macpherson. 

The grass was growing long round the rude cross 
with which Biddy had marked her parents’ grave, 
when, about the eid of April, she received a keepsake, 
with many good wishes, from Nelly Roe, whose story- | 
publishing propensities, together with a disrelish of 
what she cailed “ inperance,” had long since brought 
her to open war with the agent and his English re- 
tinue. Moreover, Nelly said she “wouldn't tose her 
days like her sister, the sowl, wid childer an’ 
verty ;"’ and, therefore, with the well-saved wages of 
many @ working year, sect out for America, in the 
company of her younger brother. 

She had been gone about a week, and the weather 
was unusually stormy; but on May Eve it settled. 
down in a mildtwilight, and the agent and his gardener 
were taking a late survey of the rising house, the 
former enforcing sundry of his requirements on 
Donald's remembrance for the following day, when 
both were startled by the rustling of garments behind 
them; and, turning, they saw Nelly Roe dressed in her 
usual out-going fashion, with a red shawl round her 
lead, under which Maepherson remarked the red hair 
hauging in a wet, dishevelled mass. 

“Yer riv'rince,’’ said she, addressing the ageut in 
a stern tone, “I saw Dennis O’Cleery this mornin’, 
an’ he bid me tell ve he would send a parsiu this day 
six months to settle wid ye there ’—and she pointed 
to the house—* for his tinint-rite.”’ 

“What does the woman mean?” said Hardman ; 
but Nelly had already disappeared round an angle ot 
the building; nor could all their subsequent inquiries, 
discover that she had been seen in the neighbourhood. 
But some days after, intelligence reached Dungloe 
that, at daybreak on the 30th of April, the vessel in | 
which she sailed had been wrecked on the coast of 
Kerry, and Nelly Roe was drowned, with the greater 
part of the passengers. 

From that occurrenee, the reverend Hardman never | 
cared to be late at his building; but it proeceded, and, 
ahout tle end of the summer, a handsome two-story 
house, with attics and cellars, replaced the residence 
of the O’Cleerys. As his house became habitalsle, 
the agent, who had now formed a visiting acquaint-| 
auce with the surrounding gentry, few and widely | 
scattered as they were, was induced to celebrate its 
erection by what is called in Ulster a house-warming—_ 
a general entertainment—which, after mature delibera- 
tion, he fixed for the 1st of November, as that hap-| 
pened to be his own birthday. 

The Dungloe innkeeper and his household alone | 
knew what time and trouble the preparation for that | 
festival required. But all was at length con pleted. | 
Furniture, plate, and china were bought or borrowed, | 
guests invited, and viands prepared under his own) 
superintendence—for Mrs. Hardinan was but a cipher | 
iu his establishment ; and on the day preceding the | 
feast, with that small precision which always charac: | 


ierised him, he walked over in the evening alone, to see | 
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how the internal decorations would lock by candle-light. || 
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It was his country’s Halloween; but no less de- 
voted to fear and feasting by the Ulster peasant. His 
master had not yet returned, though a cold, foggy 
night had fallen ; and Donald Macpherson was proceed- 
ing leisurely, it was presumed, to Birney’s cabin, when 
Phill himself rushed into the village, with a shout that 
the agent's house was on fire. ‘The gardener hurried 
to the spot, followed by all Dungloe, and saw, to his 
horror, that the second story and attics were all ina 
blaze, the flames bursting throuch roof and windows. 

It was now remembered that Mr. Hardman was 
within; but those who were nearest affirmed that they 
saw more figures than his moving about among the 





| smoke and fire. There were no engines in that vicinity 
to save the house; and Maepherson tried to save his 
/master. Strange to say, he found the outer door locked; 


i but, by his direction, a long ladder was raised to one 


lof the front windows, by which he ascended, with half- 


| a-clozen young men, who made good their entrance, in 
| spite of the fire. But, in a few seconds, his companions 
rushed back, exclaiming that every soul of the 
O'Cleerys except Biddy was in the house, helping the 
| fire ; and the gardener could not save his master, fora 
‘man in queer, old-fashioned clothes, who always came 
between them, told Maepherson he was doing part of 
the work his great-grandfather promised him. A 
minute more, and the gardener himself appeared, strain- 
ing hard to bring with him some one the crowd could 
not recognise; but all could hear the voice of Hard- 
man, stretched to a fearful shriek, exclaiming, “ He 
won't let me out of the fire!’’ and the next moment 
the attic floor fell iu witha crash of burning beams, 
earrving the first floor with it, and leaving Maepher- 
son alone on the very window-sill, 

The bystanders said that, as it fell, they heard a 
sound of wild cheers ian the air, as if from retiring 
voices ; aud the gardener, with his hands and face sadiy 
scorched, scrambled down the ladder. It was wonder- 
ful how soon they got the fire extinguished after that. 
[t seemed to die out of itself; and, when the door was 
forced, the charred and blackeued corpse of Hardman 
was found among the embers. 

it was thought his lady was more frightened than 
grieved by the oceurrence; but she positively refused 
to iihabit the place, and, when matters were adjusted, 
offered it to Maepherson, with an advantageous 
lease, by way of recompense for his extraordinary 
Services. 

Donald turned the house into a barn, mueh to the 
amazement of his neighbours, and built himself a 
comfortable cottage hard by, first taking care to com- 
municate with all the vet-living O’Cleerys, whe spon- 
taneously made over the tenant-right to Biddy; and 
the strangest part of their correspondence was, that 
each declared they could never think of the farm with- 
out fear, from having dreamed, on the last night of 
October, that they were engaged in burning a house 
upon it, with their parents aud long-lost brothers. 

Macpherson himself never cared to speak much of 
that night. But within the year after, he made good 


his title by marrying Biddy; and eld neighbours, who 
still repeat the story, are wont to observe that, 
“though she did turn a Prosbetarion, she was still a 
dacent erayther, and well thought of, especially wheu 
she got a brave house of her own, aud all the O'Cleerys 
left her their tinint-rite.” 
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THE MODERN VASSAL. 
(Concluded from page 560.) 


Tae following morning, as Casimir was driving his || hand, now. cold in death, As he gazed on these familiar 

mother and his betrothed along the bank of the river, || objects, remembrances crowded thick upon him. nor 
’ e [Pas “ ’ 

where several peasants were at work breaking up the!) did he seem even aware of the presence of the Coup. 


; 
j 


bridge for the winter, descrying Pavel amoug thei, || tess—so deep was his absorption. 


he drew up, aud beckoned him to approach. |} She sat, quite alone, embedded in a chexvffeuse near 
“What do you want of that dangerous-looking || the window. This was the day generally consecrated 
man 7”? said the young lady, in some surprise. |; by her to the remembrance of ler brother; she was 
’ 


“You will see,” said Casimir, his eyes flashing with} accordingly, dressed ia a black robe, and had a sulemy 

a peculiar delight. |} air about her, which subdued, if it did not altogether 
“Remember, Casimir, your father’s commands,”|| destroy, that insolence of expression which made her 
said the Countess. “ Do not,I beg, quarrel with that{)a universal object of dislike to those who were not 
peasant.” | so fortunate as to be her equals. Had the Countess 
“ Never fear,” replied Casimir. “I must teach the || at that hour been inspired by the genius of mildness 
dog proper respect. Come here, Pavel Jakubska.|| uot only would she have obtained at once the intelli. 
Yesterday I was about to give you a lesson; you}; gence slie wislied to extract from Pavel, but she might 
escaped it then. To-day you shall not.’ So saying, he || have turned away many a dark thought from his stab. 
raised his whip; the lash cut right across Pavel’s glow-|; born breast. But that good angel had never visited 
| her. Many an influeatial member whom her hus. 

baud had sought to gain over to the Polish cause, 


} 


ing countenance, immediately raising a weal from: | 
which the blood freely spouted; and, before Pavel could | 
recover from the shock, the sledge had borne his enemy || tlie Countess, in spite of herself, had cooled; in. 
far away. capable as she was of conquering her pride to the de- 

It must not be supposed that Casimir’s heart was || gree of vielding herself up to the tide of conversation 
thoroughly bad, though certainly hardened by the!) with that forgetfulness of her own claims to social dis- 
consciousness of much power, aud by his education tinction, with that sincere acknowledgment of the men- 
having been neglected. Jie cousideved Pavel as an/|| tal or moral qualilications of others, which wins goldea 
obstinate, ill-natured fellow, whose spirit wanted the|/opinions from all sorts of men. She never remem. 
curb, and whose temper deserved chastisement ; but || bered, or perhaps scorued to believe—what is, never. 
he left him in a state bordering on frenzy. theless, true—that the great, when they seek to attach 

Not many hours after this infliction, whilst yet || those whom they decm their inferiors, should be lenient 
wid forgiving, having also something for whieh they 
ueed forgiveness—uamely, those very advantages they 
are so proud of, aud which excite enough of malignaut 
feeling in the less-favoured of mankind, without aay 
gratuitous effort of their own to augment it. But the 
Countess had a sort of feverish consciousness of supe 











smarting, both physically and meutaliy, under the sting | 
of the insult, he received a summons from the Coun- | 
tess Stanoiki to repair to her prescuce. Enraged as) 
he was, even agaiust the innocent wituesses of his dis- | 
grace, he dared not disobey ; accordingly, with bosom | 
full of vengeful thoughts, he took his way to the cha-; 
teau. He now crossed that threshold for the first ||riority, which made her iilinitely exaggerate to her- 
time since he had bounded over it with joy to leap into |} self the value, in the eyes of others, of those advautages 
the General’s carriage, on that memorable occasion in}|she really possessed. Slie fancied she had yielded 
his life which was never absent from his mind. He}!much, where people perceived uo concession ; that 
paused there for a moment, overcome with the notion || people were flattered by advances which they, on their 
of profaning that dwelling with such feelings as now || side, took as a matter of course. With those completely 
agitated him. His kuees trembled; he could with ||beneath her, the distance seemed so great that they 
difliculty support himself as he entered that saloon || uever troubled her thoughts, uor occupied her attention 
where he had so often played in the unconscious glee |}in any way; they were as if they existed not. Like 
ofchildhood. He stared around in bewilderment. Ou you || the trees and rocks in the landscape, they were part of 
couch once sat she whose memory had never faded from || the creation, and that was all. She had, indeed, a 
his thoughts; whom he venerated more ihan any saiut || vague consciousness of its being a wise dispensation 
that his religion acknowledged; who was cnshirined in| that they should exist—of its being quite in the order 
his innermost heart. That gentle being, whom pro- | of things that there should be labourers in the hive te 
sperity could not spoil, had in this very apartment }|feed and teud the queen-bee—beyoud that, her philo- 
fondled him as her son! ‘Through that door used to!|sophy of life went not. Such a woman as Vanda would, 
slip noiselessly in, the meck Seraphinka; through the || with one look, oue word, have melted the ice at Pavel’s 


bd . e ‘ | ’ ‘ . ° 
other, the knightly tigure of the Count—whose counte- || heart. Such a woman as the Countess Sophie was likely 
Ju this room, so fraught with 


nauce, now averted, was then turned to him, full/!to turn it to stone. 
of benevolent tenderness—would preseut itself. Some || ‘he past, there seemed to enter a breath of that past 
few additional things, not many, had found their way || into the young wau's soul; to touch there the easily- 
into the apartment. But there was ove low stool, || vibrating chord of emotion which lies hidden in every 


embroidered by Vanda’s own hand, of which few of the || breast. One kind word would have sufficed ; but of 











the gift. Her sterile nature was reflected from her ey@s, 


household knew the origin; but he remembered how |, kind words or soft looks the Countess Sophie had ot 
those flowers had grown under the fingers of that | 
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as, from her reclining position, looking carelessly on 
the opposite wall, she said, in her habitual hauteur, 

“T understand, young man, you have spread about 
the village a report that you have a clue to the fate of 
the Count, my brother. Is this true ?” 

“It is not,” said Pavel, firmly. “ I never spread such 
a report.” 

“But you do know something,” said the Countess ; 
“you have a clue.” 

Pavel remained silent. 

“ Come, young man,” resumed the Countess, her eyes 
wandering from the wall to the window, “ no trifling. 
If you have any knowledge of the Count’s fate, tell 

uickly what you do know, for your own sake.”’ 

Still Pavel spoke not; nor did the Countess turn 
her eyes towards him. 

«T will force her to look at me,” thought Pavel; “her 
eyes shall be contaminated by the consciousness of my 
individual existence.’’ 

After a slight pause, the Countess said—‘“ I might 
resort to severity, but I prefer trying mild means first. 
Here is money.” She threw a few silver coins on the 
floor. “ If your intelligence be worth more, you shall 
have it.” 

“T am no beggar,” 
nothing.’ 

The Countess now turned full upon him, to see the 
man who could refuse her money. “I perceive what 
I have heard of your temper is true,” said she. “Ring 
that bell.” 

Both parties were sileut until the servant entered, 

“Take this man below,’’ she said; “‘and look to it 
that he do not leave the house until you have the 
Count’s further orders.” 

A short time subsequently, Casimir re-entering, the 
Countess, in a few brief words, informed him of what 
had passed between herself and Pavel. 

“We must have him before the justice,” said the 
young Count, “and get this obstinacy drubbed out of 
him; he is the most incorrigible man on the whole 
estate.”’ 

The General, coming in at that moment, overheard 
these words, and demanded an explanation. 

“Again, Jakubska!” he exclaimed. ‘“ That unfor- 
tunate young man is never out of tronble!”’ 

A domestic presented a paper to the Count, whose 
cheek flushed, and whose brow became dark, as he cast 
his eyes over the few hasty lines, scrawled under the 
impulse of violent passion. They ran thus:— 


said Pavel, coldly; “ and I know 


“T know my crime is, that I am not humble enough, where 
humility is the only road to favour. Let not that weigh against 
me. Let mercy inspire you! Permit me to leave the estate— 
nay, furnish me with the meaus of doing so. You owe mea 
protection you have never extended to me. You have made 
me wretched; and, because I looked my wretcledness, L have 
been made a butt to persecution. ‘That was not enough; your 
son struck we!—and I understand the Countess means to have me 
fustigated! This I cannot, and wi/f nof, forgive! For your 6wn 
sake, as well as mine, I entreat you to let me go. Bat I cannot 
¥0 unassisted, to be everywhere beaten and imprisoned as a vaga- 
bond! This much, under our peculiar circumstances, | have a 
night to demand; and this 1 do now demand for the last time.— 
I await your answer,” 


Had the unfortunate young man sincerely wished 
for the boon he asked, it is probable that he would 
have couched his demand in another tone—in a tone 
more calculated, according to the manners of his coun- 
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try, to make a favourable impression; bat crime, which 
had been hovering for years around his beart, had now 
a firm gripe of him. He felt Satan busy within his 
breast, and made oue last desperate effort to save the 
Count and himself; but without any hope, and, cer- 
tainly, at that moment, without any sincere desire of 
success. 

“ Wretched boy!” exclaimed the General, pacing up 
and down the apartment, in great agitation; “ wretched 
boy!’ The Count saw nought in this letter beyond 
the insolence of a boor who knows he has his master’s 
secret in his own keeping. “ He dares to threaten me! 
However, this spirit might extend among the serfs; it 
‘must be checked in the bud. Had he been good and 
resigned, I might —-——-. But it does not matter, 
These are not times, with the French propaganda in 
our villages, to overlook such things. This letter is a 
‘serious grievance.” And the General left the room. 

The infliction of corporal chastisement on Pavel he 
did not deem suilicient ; the additional punishment of 
close conlinement seemed to him necessary, in order 
to bring the young man to a sense of his grave offence; 
and he gave orders accordingly. That the matter 
weighed on his mind, however, was clear, from the 
earnestness with which he defended his principles, some 
hours later, at dinner. A young Frenchman, just ar- 
rived from Parig with letters from the Committee of 
Polish Emigrants, dined that day with the family; and, 
after making assiduous inquiries into the state of Ga- 
licia, passed judgment with the usual French rapidity. 

“You are far too feudal here,’’ he said. 

“Do you think so?’? said the Countess, with an in- 
effable sneer; since, asthe Frenchman bore no title, for 
the Countess Sophie, he was “not born ;’’ and his 
opinions had such an utter want of all value in her 
eyes, that she was surprised at his giving himself the 
trouble to emit them. Not so the Geueral. 

“We and our people,” he replied, gravely, “are 
content with this state of things, to which centuries 
have inured all parties.” 

“Are vou quite certain that they have mured your 
peasautry ?” 

* Our peasantry, sir, like most people, are happiest 
when submitted to wise restrictions. Come, there has 
been a great deal said of our barbarities hereabouts by 
the liberty-mongers of other lands; they traduce us in 
a laughable manuer. One would imagine, when listen- 
ing to their representations, that, from the moment we 
get up till the time we go to bed, we occupy ourselves 
in devising plans for the annoyance of our serfs, or in 
ordering and witnessing corporal punishment.” 

“But,” argued the Frenchman, “ you cannot deny 
that corporal punishment is sometimes inflicted. L 
have myself seen a gipsy boy crucily maltreated, in the 








| presence of one of the lords, hereabouts; and, by his 





orders, the coachman apply his whip to the naked 
| shoulders of a gipsy girl, who came begging on the 
road.” 

“Granted,” said the Count. “ But youdo not find your- 
self here in the midst of the civilization aud refinement 
‘of your western capital. We are surrounded by semi- 
barbarians, aud must treat them as such. These very 
gipsies you speak of, despite all the efforts made to 
redeem them, and, though a large number have consented 
to scttle in villages, and even profess the forms of Chris- 
tianity, have, for the most part, remained as unreclaimed 
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as ever. They know no law, human or divine. They are 
the Parias of our provinces, who, like vultures, feed on | 
carrion. You fancy I speak figuratively, but it is | 
literally true; they are no less disgusting i in their ha- 
bits than abandoned in their characters. Our ouly 
check upon their lawlessness is by inspiring them with 
a wholesome terror.” 

“ But your own people—you allow them to remain 
in brutalising ignorance.’ 

“ Has education,” said the Count, “ improved people 
in other lands—I inean, made them happier? It has 
only rendered abortive the control of governments, 
which is necessary and wholesome. I have been in 
German villages that are relieved, in part, from feudal 
tenure, where the people are what you call educated, 
and belong tothe State. I eanuot say 1 found them so 
mild, or their morals aud coudnet looked after as they 
would have been under the eye of a residing nobleman. 
In one village, a man beat his wife under circumstances | 
of aggrav ated cruelty. Had this oceurred in one of my 
villages, I would have had the fellow seve ‘rely punished. 


I witnessed, at other times, acts of cruclty to animals | 


that pass belief; and yet the authorities took no notice | 
whatever. 1 should have had the perpetrators taught 
humanity in a lesson they would not easily have for- 
votten. Believe me, a certain degree of restraint Is to 
the advantage of the people themselves.”’ 

“True,”’ said the Frenchman, “if vou spent vour 
time improving the morality of your people, your feudal 
system would be a useful institution; bat when this. 
power devolves, as it does in many cases, for years upon 
stewards, the masters being far away, it becomes per- 
nicious. 
people lived wholly on their estates. 
in some instances this unrestraied power is wielded 
with lenity ; a 


1] doubt not that 


but the system, as a system, 1s bad.”’ 
The Count’s colour rose as the stranger thus uncon- 
sciously touched upon his own long absence from iis 
estate. Jie answered, evasively—‘ One must be born | 
in a country, to enter fully into the spirit of its man- 
vers and institutions.” 
And I hold,” said the Frenchman, laughing, “that 


too nearly a nation’s imterests.” 

The General did not let the subjeci fall, but at- 
tacked it again and again with great persistence. Per- 
haps it was expecting too much of human disinterest- | 
edness to suppose that the nobles would have tacitly 
consented to the abolition of these feudal rights, espe- 
cially of the root, which diminishes their fortunes by at 
least one good half, as any one will see who takes ‘the 
trouble to compute the value of an estate having no 
outlay for labour, teams, &c.—whose profits are equal 
to the highest state of cultivation, and whose tillage. 
if paid for, would absorb a large yearly revenue-—and 
compare it with the value of one of equal si size, ent ling 





The right of private justice, which, until Very. res 
cently, existed in the greater part of Germany, and 
those countries subject to its sway, and which was cer. 
‘tainly very hard upon the peasantry —for the lord thus 
became accuser and jndge at the same time—they were 
not unwilling to resign; for it was a right as onerous 
‘to the noble as to the serf. A man ‘pureh asing an 


‘estate of feudal tenure could not dispense with it. 


He was obliged, at his own cost, to provide subaltern 


ollicers of the law, rural police, and so forth ; govern. 


ments, heretofore, having been but too glad to get rid 
of the enormous ontlay which the inaintenance of these 
servauts of the state throughout so vasta country would 
have imposed. The right, too, of naming authorities 
in their villages and townlets, being a mere matter of 
pomp and circumstance, they would probab ly have given 


Ip without much Opposition ; : but their rights of fis! ny 


1 end hunting were part and parcel of the German no- 


bility, the fairest fruit of their parchments, and, if not 
the most profitable, certainly the highest-prized of their 
privileges. And these were precisely what weiched 
uiost on the lower class; for they were the only relics 


of more barbarous times that placed the life of the 


sot by the noble or his gamekeeper. 


boor at the merey of the lord. Any poacher, or mau 
ipposed to be poaching, found in the forest, might be 
Until the me- 
orable year 1S48, perhaps not one season passed 
without many lives being lost in this mamner; certainly 


‘there ts scarcely an estate, from nerth to south, in which 


‘last ten Years. 


All these rights were given at a tine when), 


'/ custom of the land. 


tn event of this nature has not taken place within the 
Tis Jaw of summary justice, joined 
to that which compels the peasant to assist in the 
battues, has caused more bitter blood between the lord 
ind the serf, than, perhaps, any other. It is singular, 


|! that not even the rents in kind—nor the right of graz- 


ing for the lord’s cattle, to whatever amount, upon their 
vassals’ meadows—iior that of laying these same mea- 
dows under water at all times aud seasons, for the pur- 
pose of damming the brooks and rivulets for fishing— 
uot all these grievances, small and great, which “the 
revolution of 1795 put an end to in France, and which 
subsisted inore or less throughout Germany aud its 


none but foreigners can judge sauely of what touches | dependencies until 1S48, weighed so heavily upon the 
|| peasautry as these compulsory laws of the chase. 


It is in vain for the nobles to contend, as they used 


‘to do, that this and other feudal exactions were the 


It is a custom to which the boors 
uever patieutly submitted, which caused the peasants’ 


war in 1590, and certainly will not leave Germany quiet 


the necessary outlay for cattle and husbandry; and | 


iu so doing he will easily waderstand why the nobles 
of the Austrian states clung so steadfastly to this 
feudal prero gative. 


ee 


*The several cou tituent assemblies of Germany, especialls 
that of Frankfort, have abolished all these feudal rights and pri- 
vileges; and it does not seem very likely, disputed as their autho- 
rity uray be in other respects, thai it will ever be possivle to re- 
establish them. but, io enale the reader tu (urm sume notion of 
the differeace cat eancelling of these rights makes in the wortl 
of landed prope sy, it may suffice to instance the case Wa lady * 


uot even suspect. 


| power over you, 
unpardon: ible in a man like you, w hose existence is, im” 


so many ways, useful to liis country. 


until the Jast trace of fendalitvy has ceased to exist. 
Events were now drawing to a head. The Count 

Scboski having fled to Lemberg, in order to place 

limself beyond the reach of suspicion or intrigue, 


‘|from thence penned a last admonitory letter to the 


General. 
“ Withdraw before it is too late,’ so ran the epistle, 
“1 entreat—I conjure you, my noble friend. I see 


‘you surrounded with dangers, some of which you do 


Not but LI know that fear has no 
but to throw away life uselessly, is 


Even should 





known to the writer, who, on an estate of moderate size and ai 


had, immediately after the chang re effected in March, 1645 , to di 
burse no less than £50 1, merely to procure the necessary cattle 


‘to contipue the labour that had yct to be dour. 


ine 


ing 
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your party succeed in restoring Poland to itself, it would 
be only to establish, in spite of yourselves, a Polish 

blic ; not an anarchy of nobles, such as you dream 
of—the Poland of 1700, with its perpetual feuds, de- 
solating elections, and unbounded aristocratic power. 
Bat, no; [ do you wrong, generous Stanoiki; your 
noble mind contemplates but one thing—tlie liberation 
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now of the disgrace the young man had fallen into at 
the castle, although the demand was in rule, he obsti- 

naiely refused. Accordingly, when Pavel re-entered 
his house, it was to find it in a far worse condition 
than that in which he had left it, Old Jakubska, too, 
profiting by his absence to sell every vendible article 
| She possesse «d, and all the provisions her son had laid by 


of your couutry. You see nothing be -vond that bare || for the winter, and haviug spent every farthing she 
fact, and therein do youerr. . . ” Jeould | lay her hands upou in drink, now lay ona bed 

The General scarce gave himself the trouble to peruse || of sickness, from which it did not seem likely that she 
this friendly scroll, but threw it by disdainfully; the having told at last 
salutary advice was forgotten, and the mouitor despise dd. haw lhcr enfecbled constitution. The C unt, sinee the 


Stanoiki was altogether engrossed with one idea, aud || receipt of Vavel’s last letter, had withdrawn the pen- 


| would vise again, the baneful habit 


would see it in but one light. He was about to||sion, leaving her in a state of utter destitution; but 
e 5 = ? # 
stake his all—honour—freedoy: —fortune—life—aupon |; Pavel hailed the struggles of want with a feeling ap- 

1 ° .s ° } | . : . tA 
adie. All minor considerations, every other care, || proximating to pleasure, for it permitted him to indulge +. 


411] 


faded away before that onc thouglit—to restore Poland, || stul more unrestraine «ily in the dark hatred that de- 
or r perish i in the attempt. This was the heroic resolve |voured | him. Greatly was the old woman relieved when 
that filled his breast, which he was proud to inculcate in = announcement of this fact “ng no prep and, 
his son ; and never was patriotism mixed with less alloy. || clasping ler hauds, aud crossing herself, she gave ut- 
Alas, the blindness that will not permit us to see||terance to the joy she felt at sight of be son once 


things through any inedium but our own narrow views ! | more. 

The rebellion now began to assume a formidable || At least,’ she exclaimed, “T shall not die like a 
character ; it flung away the mask, and advanced boldly bens without kin or kith by my side, to see me off on 
tothe work. The blow did not fall unexpectedly upon || the long journey.”’ f 


Austria. Still, it was not to be parried easily ; and one “ Are you sure 1 shall mourn you? ” said the yourg tp 
decided advantage on the side of the Poles, and the || man, sternly’ . 
partial ignition would spread rapidly into a general aud | The old woman groaned aloud. 
unquenchable conflagration. But to obtain that advan-}/ said, “tuat you will not; and yet 1 meant if 
tage, the peasantry must be brought to join heart and || well.” 
hand with the nobles; a climax that seemed not easy!} But loucliness has something so dreadful, especially 
of attainment. ‘The clergy and Polish emissaries had |} when streiched ou the bed of death, that she was 
moved heaven and earth to rouse the villagers; whose |! graicful for sceing his gloomy face overshadowing her 
obstinacy or indifference presented inert, though, in|/threshold—glad to hear his unkind voice. Besides, he 

most instances, immovable obstacles. But nowhere {was seldom alone. He had now become an luiportant 

: was this felt more than on the estate of Stanoiki. In-}!man in his village, was to ked A to by the peasants, ° 
sensibly, indeed, an uncomfortable fecling had erept ‘and sought alter with an eageru hich showed what 


between the inhabitants of the castle and those of the || relianee they placed upon Lis talents Mp energy. He 


“No, no!” she 
all so 





villages. The Count had held up golden promises, was their spokesman on all occasions; aud his even- 
: and had recourse to persuasion, to induce the latter to}|ings were invariably devoted to the public- house. The ) 
) embrace the cause ; but in vain. They alleged their duty || neighbours, who had always war old Jakubska’s dirty 
to the Emperor—he was a kind master, they said ; they || cottage and despised self{—-who, like Pavel, had consi- j 
could not think of turning against him. If the enter-||dered her at one time nothing better than a witeh, and f 

prise failed, they did not ‘know what. punishment might || who had then disliked her son for his mopish habits— 
| come upon them. Threats were as vain as promises || now flocked around her bed of an evening, to keep her 
and persuasions. Against the former they pleaded the || company during his absence, and to sing his praise. | 
protection afforded them by the law of the empire ; and || So unstable is the current of human opinion, now run- 
} as to the promises, they shook their heads, with looks || ning joyously in the direction whence it receded but a ‘ 
that said, as plainly as looks could say, “ We know their || short tine before. 

worth.’’ Had this passive resistance been confined to Oue afternoon, the peasantry of Stanoiki were re- 
; the General’s estate, it would have been an owen of || united in greater iuimbers than on any former oceasion, a 
} less significance ; but the same thing occurred on all}|in and around a large barn, belonging to one of the . 
the neighbouring domains, and on those of other pro-|}more opulent of the villagers. Indeed, not only all 
; vinces ; nay, even the nobility of the different circles |} the available men of that part, but the leading tenants 


of the estate generally were there. Many, too, had | 
CUI ne fri lil a distance > ; delegates, it Wwe uld seen, from 


of Gallicia were not all fired with equal zeal—all were, 
indeed, secretly attached to the cause, but many had 


’ 

P not the courage openly to avow it. other domains, eager to show their sympathy with the 
) Such was the state of things when Pavel, boiling}| popular cause. L’avel was, as usual, the spokesman ; 
) with indignation at the treatment he had received, was|jand though what le said was but simple, it suited the 
5 set at liberty. He had suffered more during his con-j} comprehension of his auditors. 

¥ finement than the General would have permitted, had “The thing for us to consider,” he said, “ is this. 
d he been consulted ; but he was far too much pre-occu-]|We must take a decided « ou one side or the other, 
. pied to attend to sash matters. February had set in}!‘1 his neutrality cannot last. We all know that we have 
b cold and foggy. Duski had been repeatedly urged by }| nothing good to expect fiom our masters— experience 
i some of the villagers to put Jakubska’s cottage ina}|of the past has sufficiently shown that; whereas the 








state to face the severity of the season; but; secure |} Umperor has no laws but such as have conduced, more 
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or less, to the bettering of our lot. Therefore, we re- 
solve to remain faithful to the Emperor. Do we not?” 
“ Why, we prove it daily,’’ said one of the peasants. 
“You do nothing against him,” resumed Pavel, 
“and he cannot punish you. Very well. But there the 
matter ends, you have no profit; whereas, if you 
stood by him, you would merit reward, and, doubtless, 
obtain it. The moment our lords are rebels, they are 
without the pale of the law—they cease to be our 
masters; for, when the Emperor catches them, 
don’t you see, what will he do?—Hang them by the 
dozen, like berries, on the trees, and confiscate their 
lands! And who’ll do rosof then? If we be true and| 
staunch men, we'll do it no longer. The Emperor, to| 
reward our fidelity, will remove it altogether!” 
“ But if we side with our masters,” said a peasant, 
“they say they'll give it up also.” 
“And you believe them, Zdenko? But don’t you! 
see the thing is a stupidity on the face of it? The! 
Emperor will give it up, because he has never profited | 
by it. It is as if Michel was giving away Joseph’s | 
house—well, he does it without caring; but it is ano- 
ther question if Joseph could make up his mind to part | 
with it. We don’t till the Emperor’s lands, nor lend 
him our cattle; be you sure that makes a great diiler- | 





| 
| 


ence. But now, if we go on with the rodof as usual, | 
we are actually traitors, and shall be treated as such; 
because, if we serve the enemies of the Emperor, we 
must expect to share their punishment. Just in this 
way, if Joseph hates Michel, and we side with Michel, | 
Joseph will give us a good drubbing, if he can—don’t 
you see? It’s quite clear. But if we refuse the rodbo/, 
stand out against our lords, and side with the Emperor, | 
and are his friends, he then says, ‘ My dear children, | 
you shall not have the robof any more; provided you 
pay my taxes, it’s all right and smooth.’ Justas you,) 
say to the friend who helps you to thrash the man you | 
have quarrelled with, ‘Come to the public-house, and | 
I'll give you a dram of brandy!’ Therefore, [ say, my. 
friends, no more robot; for, if our lords be powerful, | 
let. us remember we are backed by one whois yet more | 
powerful. I say, again, down with the robo//—hie is a 
dog who yields it! Down with our masters !—it were | | 
well for the land if the seed were lost !”’ 

The tremendous applause whieh this speech eli 
cited, proved that it had found its way to the under- 
standing and feelings of the listeners. The stamp-. 
ing of feet and the clapping of hands were drowned | 
in their loud vociferations; and the affrighted wolves | 
scampered over the plain as they heard in the dis- 
tance the yells of their foe-tribe more dreadful than 
their own. 

That ery reached, too, the ears of Duski, who 
was at that moment entcring the village, to collect | 
men and horses for the following morning, for the 
purpose of breaking the ice ona small pend not 
far off, and transporting it to the castle evllars ; 
and, judging by the uproar that there must be 
many gathered together, he made in the direction 
whence the sound proceeded, wondering in his heart 
what could have given rise to so exuberant an ex- 
pression of joy. He had not proceeded many paees, 
when he encountered a party of stragglers from the 
barn; and, stopping, he ordered them upon that 
service. Lut, with the formal declaration that they 
considered the robot at an end, now and for ever, and 





' 
| 














that they would henceforth recognise no other 
authority but that of their lord the Emperor, who 
knew how to punish traitors, the peasants, one and 
all, refused to obey. Duski, for a moment stunned 
by this unexpected announcement, soon rallied; and 
stormed and threatened in his usual abusive and 
violent manner. But the serfs no longer listened 
with the downcast eyes and heaving breasts of men 
whose resentment is kept down by fear, but met his 
menacing looks with looks as stern; and Duski, 


|alone, and unarmed, began to cast about him 


anxious glances for some means of retreat. No issue 
was free, however. Men, women, and children 
hemmed him in; and the scythes, pitchforks, and 
flails in the hands of the former, showed him that 
they were not without hostile intentions. His con. 
science, roused in this hour of danger, whispered 
how little he had done to merit their good-will— 
how much he had done to excite their hatred; and, 
silent and abashed, he stood trembling in the midst 
of them, revolving in his eraven mind in what man- 
ner to soften their present exasperation. Suddenly, 
a bright thought occurred to him; and, raising his 
head with an air of animation, he said, 

‘‘ Well, my friends, you ought to tell this to your 


jlord, not to me. Shall I go and tell him? He 


cannot now bring troops from Lemberg, to compel 
you, since it is his turn to dread them.” 
“We don’t want you. We mean to tell him our- 


| selves!” shouted one of the men. ‘* That bait won't 


take, master steward.” 
“To the castle! to the castle! ’’ vociferated the 


peasants, catching at the idea suggested by their 
companion. And the movement in the crowd, con- 
sequent upon the momentary excitement, enabled 
Duski to turn his horse’s head, aud make off with 
himself at full speed; nor did he draw rein until he 
had almost cleared the space betwixt the village 
and the chateau. Dut, as he was about to turn 
from the bank of the river, up a small road leading 
to the latter, a troop of young men, with Casimir 
at their head, came galloping towards him, in such 
excitement that they evidently were not conscious 
of his presence till they were close upon him, 

‘You here, Duski?’’ said Casimir, drawing up 
the moment he saw the steward. “ You should be 
down at the mine, or in the village, doing your best 
to arm the people and get them ready.’’ 

“Arm—arm the people!” faltered Duski. “Against 
whom?” 

“ Against whom! why, against the German foe, 
of course—against the oppressor! Pshaw! You 
are but an old fool, after all. We must look to this 
matter ourselves, gentlemen. Let us lose no time 
prating with this silly old man. On!—on! We must 
get into the feld, cost what it may!” And, gi¥- 
ing the spur to his willing brute, he resumed his 
headlong course over the plain. 

Duski remained rooted to the spot. His first in- 
tention had been to warn the General of the dit 
ordered state of the village; but, as he looked after 
the gallant little band, now fast receding from view, 
a new current was given to his thoughts, 

“Ha! I am an old fool, an owl, a silly old man! 
So I am, in truth, to care about you or your lady- 
mother. After all, matters begin to look very ugly 
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hereabouts. At best, the Emperor confiscates the 
estates; and then, Duski, what will become of you, 
jn the midst of a mob that hates you? You had 
better, I think, inake off with yourself and family 
as soon as may be; and as to the Count, it’s no 
concern of yours—they are no friends of yours, that 
I know of.”’ 
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house, which had raised the banner of Poland. His 
father, he said, had sent him, his only son, into the 
struggle. Let them follow the example of their 
lord; and let the fathers bring their grey hair, and 
their youngest-born their fair locks, into the field 
for their country! True patriot was he alone who 
would shed his heart's best blood on the altar of 








i 


The Countess, as usual, had contrived to wound!! his country. Up against Austria! Let them clip 
mortally the steward’s wife and daughters—having | 
sneered at their pretensions to accomplishments, | 
bought very dear by them at a fashionable boarding- | 


school in a provincial town, and prized accordingly— 
and having cast on them those peculiar glances of 
which she had the séeret, and which made her as 
inany enemies as there were persons on whom they 
fell. Wuski remembered her manner, and that of 
her son; and it overbalanced, in his estimation, all 
the real grounds for gratitude which should have 
warmed his heart in the interest of those whose bread 
he had eaten for years—through inordinate profits 
upon whose revenues he had been able to enjoy so 
many advantages. Not the spotless life of the 
Countess—her piety, patriotism, maternal affection 


—nothing pleaded in favourof the proud woman; and | 


Duski left her to her fate, retracing his way home- 
ward with all speed, to prepare for immediate flight. 

Meanwhile, the cavaleade, with Casimir at its 
head, pursued their way towards the village. They 
had nearly reached it, when, crossing a field, and 
coming directly towards them, they observed a large 
body of men, who, from the weapons they bore—for 
the sun played upon the broad blades of the seythes 
—were evidently bent on some important work. 
Casimir was the first to perecive them. The moment 
he did so, he exclaimed— 

“Here they are; already on the mareh! We'll 
head them, and proceed atonce to * * *. There is 
nothing like striking the iron whilst itis hot. The 
town is small—-utterly unprepared—and, in our 
hands, might be turned to some advantage. In war, 
as in everything else, (/ n'y a quele premier pas qui 


conte. Seize but upon two such towns—report will | 


make them twenty; and the rest will surrender at | 
diseretion.—Now for it!—To the work; and be 
eloquent !”’ | 

The next instant, the two bands met, and halted. | 
It was a strange contrast: that gallant little band, | 
with their Polish caps of crimson and silver, jauntily | 
set on their perfumed Jocks—their elegant forms and 
trim mustaches—their mettled steeds, English riding | 
whips in the well-gloved hand—their silver-mounted | 
pistols, in holsters lined with crimson cloth; and/| 
that close, compact body of men, wrapped in sheep- 
skins, that seemed to increase the clumsy, heavy 
appearance of the wearers—thbeir weapons attributes | 
of Ceres rather than Mars, all dreadful as they are) 
in such hands—their habitually listless, melan- 
choly look exchanged for one of savage brutality, | 
which disfigured the mouth with harsh lines, and) 
lighted the eyes with malignant fires. Involuntarily 
the mind of the beholder reverted to the wild ani- 
mal when roused. Their hair seemed to bristle, their 
eyes to glare, as they shook themselves ready for 
combat. 

Casimir addressed them with a short but energetic 








appeal to their patriotism, and their zeal for his 





'the Eagle’s talons that had, torn them asunder, 
and blunt his bexk that was red with the gore of 
their fathers! Their brothers in Posen had risen. 
In Cracow—in Warsaw-—they were on the eve of 
breaking forth; and Poland, like a mighty stream, 
divided for a time by intervening obstacles, would 
ayain re-unite in one broad sheet. Let them follow 

him now, as they stood there—with no other arms— 
nv more preparation; and he would lead them on 
at once to victory and honour. “ Come!”’ he con- 
cluded, “my faithful friends, follow your lord and 
leader.” 

| . 

| Casimir turned his horse's head ; but not a foot 

stirred—-not even one eye responded to his impas- 

| sioned address, 





* Come, my men—march!’’ he cried, in a voice 
tremulous with eagerness. Why do you stand 
there, like so many blocks ¢ "’ 
| “Long life tothe Emperor!’ shouted the vassals, 
with one voice, in stentorian accents. “ Long life 
to the Austrian Eagle! It is not his. talons that 
‘have scraped up our sowings, and destroyed our 
saplings—not his bill that has devoured us. We 
_know our foes from our friends.—-No rodot now, or 
ever!—No robot'—No more oppression !—The Em- 
_peror, and no robot'—Long live the Emperor! *’ 
“And Poland’’—-exelaimed Casimir, with im- 
_petuosity—* ye false knaves and cowards !—your 
| mother country-————’’ 
‘Has given us no father,” said Pavel, standing 
forth; ‘‘ nothing but masters. We and our fathers 


| ° . . . 
have toiled for you centuries. We have borne your 


| blows ; but we will not fight, be fined, imprisoned, 
hung, for you!—Say | not well, my men ?” 

Loud and prolonged acclamations suceeeded 
these words. 

‘‘Long live the Emperor!—No robot!—We’ll 
stand to that with our lives!’’ 

“ Reereants !” shouted a youth, displaying a 
red and white standard, which he had hitherto kept 
furled ; “look at this glorious banner, the colours 
of Poland—the colours that floated over Ostrolenko, 
and many a bloody field besides—the colours for 
which Kosciusko bled !”’ 

But the peasants remained inflexible. “No robot, 
and the Emperor,” was their answer to every ap- 
peal. 

“ Save Poland,’’ said Casimir, “and we'll see 
about satisfying your desires.” 

“ Will you, though?”’ said an aged man, placing 
himself before Pavel, who was again about to speak. 
‘Who would not grant us schools? Who let us 
grow up like cattle, that we might be driven like 
them? We know as well as you do, and have not 
forgotten it in our hearts. We know what we are 
to expect if you again become masters of the coun- 
try. I remember the day—lI was young then— 





when we were not merely serfs; we were slaves, 
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It was not then as now—a fized time for labour, 


and a safe existence. We belonged to you at all 
times and hours, by day and by night. Then, we 
were obliged to march in your feuds, and perish 
without knowing why or wherefore. You not only 
beat us, but you hanged us. We had no sense— 
no thought; we were but your tools. Who abolished 
all this?—The Emperor. I remember how our 
masters railed and fumed at the time, and how 
they continued to hang us before they could be 
taught to leave it off.” 


‘‘ They but executed the law as it then stood,” | 


replied Casimir. ‘“ Whether judged by the tribunal 
of the empire or ours, what inatters it to the 
offenders ?”’ 

‘‘ Schools, and no rolot!—-Hurrah for the Em- 
peror, and for old Stepan; and may he live to see 
the last serf, as he saw the last slave!’ 

* Insolent knaves !”’ suid Casimir, stung to mad- 


ness at being thus bearded by his father’s peasantry | 


before his friends. ** Beasts ! follow me this instant; 
or some of you shall pay dearly for your disobe- 
dience.”’ 


“¢ None here will follow you,’’ said Pavel, striding | 


up to the horse’s head, and laying his hand on the 
bridle. 

At this insult every drop of blood forsook the 
check of the young nobleman. He tore a pistoi 
from his holster, and, without even taking aim, 
fired, The ball grazed Pavel’s hand, which let go 
the rein, and, slightly glancing, lodged decp in the 
breast of old Stepan, who instantly fell a corpse. 


‘Down with them!—Spare none!” shouted 


Pavel.—-‘‘ If you are men, leave not one alive!, 


They are traitors and rebels!” 

The most prudent of the young men now turned 
their horses’ heads in the direction of the castle, 
forcing Casimir along with them, in spite of his 
protestations, Stones few aiter them; but, being 
well mounted, they distanced the peasants without 
difficulty. They rode some distance before Casimir’s 
coolness and reficction returned, when he was over- 
whelmed by the vehement reproaches of his friends. 
To his rashness and want of temper they attributed 
their sigual failure, which, they said, might extend 
the spirit of insubordination into wider circles; and, 
in order to prevent so great a calamity, it was una- 
nimously determined that each should ride off in 
a different direction, to endeavour, by his presence, 
to preserve order. It was thought best that Casi- 
mir, against whom there was so much ill-will, should 


return and inform the Count of what had happeued. | 


Accordingly, with a hasty adicu, he set spurs to 
his horse, and, just as the light was beginning to 
wane, entered the court-yard of the chateau. He 
found his mother alone in the drawing-reom, sitting 
in her arm-chair beside the window, looking over 
the bleak prospect that extended before her. 

‘* Thank God! Casimir, you are come back at 
Jast!” she said. “I know not why, but I feel 
auxious.”’ 

“It is with sitting in this gloomy twilight,’ 
replied Casimir. ‘‘ Where is my father?” 

‘* Oh, vou know to-day he cannot be seen.”’ 

“Ay; but I must see him though. I don’t like 


’ 


the looks of the peasantry—thcy refuse to march.” 
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“ Heaven will turn their hearts,” replied the 
Countess. 

The servants entered to place the lamps, having 
prepared everything for the announcement of dip. 
ner, no longer a regular meal at the castle singe 
political agitation had invaded every breast. 








| The sight of Stepan’s lifeless body inflamed the 
/peasants to such a pitch that, had not the party 
jridden off, they would have executed summary 
|vengeance on the spot; but against their young 
Count they were most vindictive. 

“We imust get him into our hands, dead or alive!” 
they shouted, moving forward, as if about to pro- 
jeeed direct to the chateau; but Pavel restrained 
them. ‘They would not leave old Stepan’s corpse 
{lying like a dead dog in a ditch?—they would carry 
‘jhim home to his family! LBut so exasperated were 
‘the peasants, and so thoroughly roused within them 

was the insiinetive taste for blood, inherent in all 
savage, untaught natures, that it was not an easy 
task to stay them. Tavel, always so bold, now 
faint-hearted! He, who ever urged them forward, 
retreat in the hour of trial! They could scarce credit 
their senses; and the words, “ traitor—villain— 
castle-spy!”” were flung at him. But he opposed so 
calm a front to those who threatened, that the 
greater part cried “ shaime,’’ and forced them to 
desist. 

With the inconstancy of thought peculiar to 
'mobs, of whatever kind, the suggestion of carrying 
vold Stepan back to his village was now acted upou; 
jand Pavel, suficring none to detain him, availed 
‘himself of the opportunity thus obtained, to fly to 
/his eottage—and rushing in with breathless haste, 
— d the old woman’s bed. 

| 








So absorbed was he in the one feeling of that 
‘hour, that he did not perceive the change that had 
‘come over her. Her failen features—her glassy 
'eyes—the earthy tints in her face—the spasmodic 
-elutchings of her feeble hand—everything escaped 

him. He did not perceive that Jakubska’s hour 
was come. He had given her his last farthing that 
‘morning ; and the empty bottle by her bed-side 
proved how she had profited by the indulgence, to 

shorten her fast-cxpiring lease of life—but Pavel 
| heeded it not. 

| “T have sent away Maricia for the priest,” she 
said, in a husky tone. “ Itis lucky you dropped in, 
‘Pavel; I shall at least take leave of you. 
| You !—Why?’—wherefore?” said Pavel, almost 
unconsciously. 
* Because Lam dying,” the old woman said, with 
a painful effort. ‘ Don’t you see how fast Iam 
| going?” 

“Dying?” said Pavel.—“Going fast?—No!” he ex- 

claimed, like one awakening from a troubled dream. 
'|**Nos it cannot be! I must first speak with you.” 
| “Hatha! ha!—As if Death would wait for that! 
|I never thought to laugh at such a time. But 
‘hand me some spirits; there are some left in that 
flask yonder. I know it is wrong just now, but the 
‘| priest will set it all right, by-and-by; and you'll 
have masses said for my soul,” she added coaxingly, 
“won't you?—for I have been a good mother t 
you all along, and ever meant it kindly—that I did. 
‘| Thank you; the dram has revived me, I wanted 
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tomake a count of you, and had well nigh suc- 


ceeded; but the Countess ruined all. But then, 
wifen one comes to meet Death face to face, how to 


earry a lie and a fraud with one into the grave !! 


And then, there's confession aud absolution. Where 
can the priest tarry so long, I wonder?” 
#Yes—yes!” said Pavel, eager! Vv interrupting her, 
“this is surely the time when all seales should fall 
from blinded eyes; and truth—truth alone 
well from the lips. 
point of leaving this world, and hast nothing more to 


shoul: 1) | 


fear or to hope here beiow—thou who art already a) 


strangeron earth—I implore thee to reveal the whole 
truth to me! Never 


Neither great nor small shall have power over thee | - 


one hour hence, 
feel it here,”’ 
most heart. Thou art 
my mother.” 

““ Unfeeling, ambitious boy!” murmured 
woman, ‘‘to deny me at my last hour.—lIloly Vir- 
gin! thou hearest him—to deny his dying mother!’ 
Pavel covered his faeces with his hands, and groaned 
aloud. * Oh, Pavel !” continued Jakubska, feebly 


Speak the truth—I know it—! 
striking his breast—* here in my in- 
not—thou never coul lst be— 


the old 


“once—once only—let me press your hand to my 


heart—to my lips. Come and lay your head but 
once close by mine. Let me feel your hair—plac 
my hand on your head. I have not done so sine 
you lay on my breast a helpless infant. It cannot 
make any difference now I cannot trouble you 
any more. Once—only ouce—lIct me feel that | 
have a son,’ 

Pavel flung himself on his knees beside. the bed, | 
and ej: culated passionately —* I will be more tha 
ason to you if you but owa the truth—the whole 
truth. Say but these words, ‘I am not your mother!’ 
Have you not had all my earnings, such as they 
were? Have I ever kept anything for myself be- 
yond the strictest pears Have I ever thwarted 
orill-treated you? ILave | not protected 
the brutality of others ¢”’ 

**Yes—yes! You have done all that —more than 





ih 
o’ 


you ag ils 


; 
sons do in the general way ; but I had rather you | 


hadrobbed me—beat me—and ealled me‘ mother.’” | 

“And you will reveal nothing, evea at this awful 
time?’ 

“T take the Virgin to witness, I have nothing to) 
reveal. Lut, Pavel,’ said the old woman, in tones | 
every moment becoming weaker, “call me ‘mother;’ | 
oncee—only once!” 

Pavel sprang to his feet, and, bending over 
the wizened, shrunken form, he said in a hollow! 
whisper — 

“Ono last question. On your salvation, what tie | 
binds me tothe Count 2? Tie pension you received? | 
In short, doubts have flouted across ny mind this 
day, nay, this very hour, even I -————. But I must 
know the truth! On your salvation, what is the 
Count tome ¢’’ As Pavel put the question, his eyes 
glared on the dying woman, his chest heaved, his 
hands grasped convulsively her coverlid, as though 
he were about to fall. 

**Nothing,” murmured the woman, in a fecble 
voice ; “I take all the angels to witness—nothing 
but your master. Your father lies in the village 
and where I would 





sem*tery beside your brothers, 


Woman !—thou who art on the | 


mind the consequences, | 


you laid me too. Parel, one word more.” But 
Pavel hai turned from the bed, and was striding 
jtowards the ladder that led upwards to the lof¢ 
| where he usually slept. 

* Pavel, the saints preserve you! 
me at a time like this . 

| Silence, woman! The fiends are with me—not 

the saints,” said Pavel, in a hoarse whisper. 

The old woman fell back, speechiess, on her bed, 
keeping her eyes fixed upon the hole through which 
her son had vanished. He soon re- appeared. <A 
straightened scythe was on his shoulder; in his broad 
belt was a setae uciiile ohnedl hunting-knife; and an 

a gift of Noah's, peeped from his bosom, 

As he descended the ladder, his face was disfigured 
by a demonaical expression. 

‘Pavel! ” cried the woman, roused by terror 
from the lethar sy that was stealing on her—* Pavel, 
you are not going to kill your own mother ?” 

“No!” said Pavel, witha sickening smile; “ but, 
perhaps, I am about to do as hellish adeed! If I 
do, it’s your fault, thourh. Ila! Here, in good 
time, comes the priest. T leave him with you; he 

,will know better how to console and assist you at 
this moment than I.” 

At that Pustant, a middle-aged man entered the 
room, whose costume betrayed his calling, 

* I see,’ said he, ‘* you are arming in the good 
eause, my son. Detain him not, woman! Every 
Pole, whatever be his degree, owes his blood to his 
country. The blessing of Heaven, and of our holy 
mother the Church, rests on the good patriot. Come 
here, my son; nee xa and reeeive my blessing—and 

let me bless your , too, that they prove a lance 
and a shield to oon "Soi 

“ Pavel, stay with me,’ 
dying woman, 


| 


Can you leave 


rs ! pistol, 


fiintly murmured the 


authorita- 


* Tleaven inspires him! 
*? 


* Detain him not from his mission,” 
tively put in the priest. 
Come, my sen; let me put the seal of grace on you, 

**Thank you, good father,’’ said Pavel, rather 
fiercely, ‘Tl amafraid you mistake altogether my 
mission.” 

“T saw the peasants assembled just now at the 
head of the village; and, to my inquiries, they an- 
swered they were awaiting further instructions—a 
banner, I suppose, from the castle.’ 

“Ay—ay!”’ said Pavel, impetuously, “ we seek 
our banner there. I have no time to lose; nor you 
either, good father, in taht, your penitent.” So 
saving, “he unceremonious pushed by the priest, 
and left the cottage. 

No sooner did he reach his companions than he 
exclaimed — 

“ Now is the time, my friends! To the castle! 

Bind the rebels and our task-masters! Burn their 
tied dwellings, and break their proud hearts! 
let those who love the Emperor, and hate the rodo/, 

,folow me! And placing himself at their head, by 

the side of Stepan’s son, a well-armed, savage- 
looking giant, the whole party moved on in the di- 
rection of the chateau. 

It was the anniversary of Vanda’s death—a day 
which the General was in the habit of consecrating 
(to her memory. He had that morning visited her 
i grave,and afterwards retired tohis own apartment—e 
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once hers—where he spent many hours, calling to 
mind her gentle virtues and devoted affection, the 
loss of which had left a void in his life that nothing, 
not even the pride he took in his son, could replace. 
For something there was—he could not say what, 
unless it were the spirit of the mother in the child— 
that had stood between his heart and Casimir’s, 
from the cradle. It was nothing that could estrange 
a parent’s affection, but something that checked 
the unrestrained flow of confidence. The boy had 
looked up to him with respect, but his mother had 


been his friend ; and the General’s life—so full of 


all the nameless joys of a happy home, during the 


lifetime of her whose death every passing day taught | 


him to lament more bitterly—had been, since that 
event, inconceivably to himself, spent amid the || 
hollow, vapid pleasures of society, from which he 
was averse from habit and taste, and in which his 
mind could find no food until politics absorbed it. 
Plunged as he was each year, at this epoch, in the 
same reflections, to-day they came home to his heart 
with the foree of the first anniversary of his bereave- 
ment—perhaps from a consciousness that he was 
engaged on such courses as might soon lead him to 
a speedy re-union with her he loved. 

He recalled Vanda in her early bloom, when he 
first conceived for her an attachment that for many 
years had been hopeless. Though they had kuown 
and loved each other from childhood, the day on 
which they acknowledged a new, a tenderer seuti- 
ment, seemed to him that on which they were iirst 
acquainted, JIe took, from a small reading-desk, 
her portrait, which had been painted at that epoch. 
Alas ! the miniature had lost but little of its pris- 
tine brightness; whilst the original had long been 
mouldering in the grave. And that being, so belov ed 
and soloving—that truest and tenderest of natures 
—had dealt him the severest blow that ever struck 
the heart of man. No occurrence in his existence 
had ever brought one portion of the rapture with 
which he had greeted Leon’s birth. The bitter de- 
ception which followed had overshadowed his after- 
life, and tainted his paternal joys; for, at all times, 
between him aud his own son, the image of that 
lost boy would start up uncalled, and no effort could 


chase it away. Casimir, in his childhood, had been | 
sickly and cross—in his dawning iiauhood was un- 


governable and presumptuous; and the comparison 
between him aud the joyous child to whom Vanda 
had taught the same devotion towards him that she 
herself entertained—wilful and high-spirited, yet 
ever brought under by one kind word—would ever 
present itself painfully. And he could not forget 
that he had lavished his first paternal emotions on 
that changeling—emotions which he never could 
feel again. 

He knew that in Vanda’s work-table there used 
to be a picture of Leon, 
lid since the day of her burial. Ile now felt a sort 
of awe in touching it. As he slowly drew the key 
from its secret recess, he paused. The figure of a 
dark young man, handsome, yet fierce, with an air 
of hopeless melancholy about him, rose up before 
his mind. Of that child, near whose bed he had}, 
watched in fond anxiety, whose head had rested on 
her breast—what had he made?—A serf! With av 





Ile had not raised thai’ 





unflinching hand, he had thrown him back into the 
slough whence hers had raised him. This was 
cruel, indeed; and, though in his first blind passion 
he had not felt it, remorse had often visited him 
since for his harshness. ‘* Butwhat could | do?” he 
almost involuntarily murmured aloud. ‘There was 
every proof of Vanda's having borne me a son; there 
was none of that son’s death. If I gave the boy 
an education and freedom, as [ could not give him 
a family, might he not turn an intriguer, and, after 
my death, attempt to rob my son of his inherit. 
'ance?—bruit abroad a story, which, for the honour 
of the family, and chiefly for that of her who com. 
‘mitted the fault, 1 have made every possible sacri. 
fice to cover with an impenetrable veil’ Had he 
but been resigned to the lot which fate awarded 
‘him, I would have done much; and though I might 
| have had the weakness to eneid, 1 shoald never 
have forsaken him. But what did he ask of me? 
|—Education! That were giving him arms against 


me and mine. Liberty to leave my property! —Ay, 


that he might spread far and wide the tale of his 
| disinheritance ! After all, he but went to his natu- 
ral home and friends. He was yet young enough; 
I foolishly trusted he would lose all memory of the 
| past, except what that old beggar-woman might 
chanee to tell him. But my plan failed; 1 know 
‘not what evil genius in the boy baffled it. And 
then he turns out to be thoroughiy bad—indeed, 
how could the son of such people be otherwise¢— 
moody, discontented. He has dared to threaten 
even me, the benefactor of his mother. There is 
no gratitude in his breast. lJlow necessary, then, 
my prudence—how dangerous to have allowed him 
any power against me or mine! Vanda, I reproach 
not thy memory; but thy error has weighed heavily 
‘on me, and on that poor boy! Verhaps it was 
cowardly to shun him—-I should have spoken with 
him—counselled him; but I could not conquer the 
‘adverse feeling.” 
| The Count strode hurriedly up and down the 
apartment. Again he approached the table, and, 
applying the key to the work-box, threw open the 
lid. The first thing that met his sight was a small 
piece of half-finished needlework, which he well re- 
membered had been destined for himseif, The old 
soldier's eyes were dim with tears as he looked on 
‘it. Some moments elapsed before he could bring 
himself to remove this article, which had been last 
‘touched, and there deposited, by the hand he should 
never sce more. He did remove it, however; when, 
side by side with the small case which he knew to 
-coutain Leon’s portrait, he perceived a letter ad- 
dressed to himself, the impression of whose seal was 
flattened by time. 
Although the General imagined that no incident 
‘connected with his beloved Vanda was forgotten by 
him, there was yet one to which she had alluded 
with her dying accents, that for the space of twenty 
‘years had never once obtruded on his thoughts. 
Her last words, “ my letter, my letter,’ now rang 
jin his ears. He made himself the bitterest re- 
| proaches for having forgotten to look for this pre- 
cious document—na y, forgotten its very existence. 
It contained, doubtless, some expressions of a will 


which it would have been his greatest happiness 
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to execute. With fear and trembling, he broke the| 
wal. The letter had evidently been written under | 
the dread Vanda experienced of dying during her | 
hasband’s absenee; for it revealed the secret that) 
weighed on her heart, but it contained also what) 
her last agony had prevented her from uttering—a| 

thetic appeal to his generosity in favour of the 
unfortunate victim :— 

“Remember,” she said, “that we have loved him for years. 
Throw him not back upon that desolate life from which he sprung. | 
It will be to me, in the realms above, a lasting consolation to 
know that your generous hand has repaired my fault towards that | 
unoffending child. If his .presence distress you, send him to | 
some distant land; but let him have a good education, and an | 
opening in life. Thou, zh he lose the father in you, in you let 
him find the benefactor ; and, believe me, you will not repent 
this concession to the wishes of a dying woman. Something 
within tells me the devotion of that boy’s heart will repay 


vou 
The letter dropped from the General’s hand. He 
was not without some portion of the superstition | 
yeculiar to the north; and it seemed to him as if| 
he had forfeited the blessing which this letter had 
romised him—as if Vanda’s displeasure, even from | 
the blessed realms she inhabited, had lain like a| 
spell upon him. ‘ And yet,” he muttered to him- | 
self, “ what was I to dete the risk of exposure? 
True, I might have sent him to a foreign land— | 
bound him by benefits—bought his silence by merit- 
ing his gratitude, or fostering his hopes; but it is 
now too late. Had I but seen this letter sooner, or 
never read it ! Oh—fatal habit of following the im- 
pulse of one’s will, without reflecting beyond tie 
sensation of the moment—that fear to face a dis- 
agreeable topic! I might have spoken to the boy | 
—seen him—done something for him. Had I not. 
dreaded to look on his portrait, to see the contents | 
of this table, which bring before me but too vividly | 
a happiness for ever lost, I should have read this | 
letter;’? and, hastily snatching up a pencil, he. 
wrote on the margin— 














“A joyless life, darkened by one sad, yet persistent remem- 
brance—by a feeling partaking of regret and remorse—this, | 
Vanda, has been your legacy. Better you had buried your secret 
in your grave! But we shall meet where both will forgive and 
be forgiven.” 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


He laid the letter on the table, and remained for 
a time absorbed in the thoughts it awakened; then 
took up, and opened, the miniature. There was 
the Leon of his fond delusion—the fine, spirited boy, 
with the bold look, yet soft smile, which he once | 
deemed of such rare promise—an eye that spoke of 
a high daring and keen intelligence, inwhich he once | 
thought he read tokens of warm and gushing affec- | 
tions. What had become of the plant his hand | 
had blighted? A semi-barbarian, dark in look, hos. | 
tile in his inmost soul to all that surrounded him—| 
without one known virtue ! Again, something whis- 
pered that he was but like other peasants—more 
brooding, perhaps, but not so brutal. He had heard 
of his dauntless courage, and could not deny him a 
sort of rude dignity. He might, under their pecu- 





liar circumstances, have claimed money—it could 
not have been refused; but money Pavel never 
sought to obtain—but to fly the estate. Had it not 
been wiser to let him go? His peasants, generally, 
‘were discontented and disaffected, ‘It could not be, 
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of course, that they disliked their lord; that was 
not probable. Why should they dislike him? Could 
Pavel have incited them to opposition’ linpessi- 
ble! The influence of one man could not effect so 
much. The emissaries of Austria had won them 
over—intimidated them, and paralysed their will— 
or they would, ere this, have flocked round the 
Polish banner. 

At this point of his reflections, the General 
started at the confused sound of what appeared to 
him an approaching mass of people. After listen- 
ing awhile, he became satisfied that it must be 
Casimir and his companions returning to the 
chateau. Lut no! that was not the clatter of 
horses’ feet, but of peasants’ hob-nailed shoes on 
the hard snow. The General approached the win- 
dow; but, darkness coming on, nothing was discern- 
ible. The sounds, however, seemed to die away; 
and, dismissing the matter from his mind, he rang 
for lights—then, trembling with emotion, resumed 
the painful task of reading words, each of which 
sank into his soul in the shape of a poignant re- 
proach to his heart or his conscience. Vanda, after 
imploring forgiveness for herself—the sinning and 
offending party—and tenderness and merey for the 
unofiending and unconscious accomplice of her 
fraud, ventured, in a last paragraph, to resume, in 
a few words, a subject often discussed between them, 
and to which her spirit clung to the last :-— 

“] fear,” thus ran the letter, “we are often involuntarily 
cruel and unjust, from the mere habit of overlooking the man 
in the serf—at least we fancy him another sort of being 
We often talk of him as though his nature 
were litile above that of the brute. But is not the neglect of 
proper education the chief cause of this inferiority ? The facility 
with which Leon has become what children of rank are at his 
age, has opened my eyes to this injustice. Do, for my sake, 
give your peasants some good schooling, such as may suit their 
condition of life; which me make at least men of them—teclaim 
them from their present state of utter darkness and moral igno- 
rance. If you suffer them to remain like wild beasts, dread the 
hour when they may turn and rend you! —_” 

The General had scarcely read these last words, 
when loud cries resounded through the before silent 
passages of the castle. 

** Here theycome—my faithful people!”’ exclaimed 
the Count. Hastily throwing the letter and por- 
trait on the table, he was about to rise, when 
the door of his apartment was flung violently open; 
and the Countess, speechless, almost lifeless, rushed 
in, and clung to him. This extraordinary terror, 
the mingled clamour of voices, the yelling and bark- 
ing of the house-dogs, and the crashing of falling 
objects, left the General no longer in doubt as to 
the real nature of the disturbance. Oaths and 
shrieks reached his car that could not be mistaken 
—<death-dealing blows, and groans that betrayed 
human agony, were growing every instant more 
distinct. Then, suddenly, the chateau was filled 
with fearful howls, such as the wolves raise in the 
lone forest. The General looked about him for his 
arms ; they stood in a large closet, near his bed- 
room. His wife yet clung to him, in the very 
agony of despair. Whilst he was gently endeavour- 
ing to loosen her hold, an aged servant staggered 
into the apartment, his clothes and hair dabbled 
with blood, and the lividness of death overspreading 


his features. 
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‘‘Fly! Fly for your lives!’’ he exciaimed. * The 
peasants are upon us! They have already seized 
the young Count. One issue is yet free—the pas- 
sage leading to poor Count Leon’s former cham- 
ber!” 

But, at that instant, the hurried, confused 
tramp of hob-nailed shoes resounded along the 
corridor; and, ere they could move a step, dark 
figures, with Pavel at their head, poured into the 
chamber. At an order from Pavel, the men threw 


themselves on the Count and his wife, and bound | 


the former fast in his chair. 

“And now, my friends, one minute's patience,’ 
said Pavel; “I have an old account to settle here. 
Do you know me/”’ 

He approached the chair, and plunged his burn- 
ing glance into the very eyes of the Count; but 
the old soldier maintained his dignity. 

“Rebels!” he cried, addressing the boors, and 
coldly overlooking Pavel, “ What would you of me? 
Say what sum will satisfy you. Nameit! Oram 
I to purchase the lives of my family by a renunci- 
ation of my rights?” 

** Nothing can buy that!” shouted Stepan’s son. | 


than the General; and, beyond that cry, which 
revealed the agony within, the Countess, too, 
seemed, like her husband, turned to stone. 

Pavel paused an instant, and said, “* Does no ono 
here plead for his paltry life? Then, kneel to me, 
Casimir Stanoiki! Kueel to the serf!” 

The slender form of the youth remained erect 
and firm as ever. Pavel extended his arm—the 
report rang—Casimir’s blood reddened his parents’ 





garments: 

Savage yells now filled the room; and, whilst 
many forced open drawers and secretaries, and 
seized with rapture what money and papers they 
' found—papers which they meant to deliver over 
‘to the Austrian authorities, as their best shield 
against all fature punishment, and which ulti. 
'mately caused numerous arrests and confiscations 
‘in the Grand Duchy of Posen, and in Russian 
|Poland, as well as in Gallicia-—Pavel watched his 





| victims; Casimir writhing in the agony of death— 
‘the Countess, whom Stepan’s brutal son had not 
| spared, covered with wounds, lying upon her hus- 
band’s breast—and the old General, who, though 
untouched, seemed dead to outward sensations, a 





“My own hand brains him who talks of sparing 
the oppressor or his brood!’ And he brandished, | 


as he spoke, his kecu, tlashing scythe over the head | 


of the General. | 

‘‘ Wait, Stepan!—wait, yet awhile!’’ shouted | 
Pavel; “I imust be heard by this proud man "7 
He placed himself straight before the Count. | 
*‘ Here,” said he, “look well at ine, whose life you | 


' 


have embittered, and who now brings his thanks | 


to you. Your son insulted me—struck me—shot | 


{ 
| 


‘earved effigy of despair! Pavel would permit no 
‘one to go near the Count. 

“ }Ie dies ’’—he furiously cried, as the murderous 
“Stepan approached-—* he dies who dares so much 
as touch a hair of his head! The Count is mize, [ 
‘will sufler no one to come between us.”’ 

| The peasants now, wiih one accord, declared their 
intention of proceeding to plunder the castle. Many 
of the servants were killed, and the survivors badly 
wounded—no resistance, therefore, was to be appre- 


. ¢ 1 . . 
at me; the heir in whom you have placed your | hended; and, before succour could arrive, if any 


heart for charity or justice! All I asked was, to 


be suffered to depart in peaee—to be allowed to! 
wander an exile and a beggar in other lands. 1} | 
| home empty-handed. 
this cursed place and the coutumely, the hardships || 
to the Count, as they left him, still bound to his 
chair, with his murdered son and wife lying at his 
| feet. 


would have giadly toiled for my daily bread, far from 


of a serf’s life. I could not, would not live a serf! 
Nothing moved you—nothing touched your stony 
heart—not my passionate appeals, not even my 
passive resignation! ‘The serf had not a place in 
your remembrance, My father had been one before 
ine; Why should I not be the same? Lut, Ll repeat 
it, your silent seorn was not cnough—your son’s 
more active insolence was not repressed; he struck 
me, I say! Stepan, hand me the young dog!” 
Until that momeut the Countess had scarce 
shown signs of life; bat when Casimir, tightly 
bound and gagged, yet unhurt, was dragged from 


breast; but she as immediately checked herself, 
and nerved her heart to cnduranee. Pavel ap- 
proached the young Count, and, after eyeing him 
for a moment, struck him on the face with his 
hard, horny hand. Casimir bounded with rage. 

‘‘There!”’ said Pavel, ‘‘ One score is washed out 
between us; now for the next!” and, coolly raising a 
splendidly-mounted Turkish pistol, just seized from 
among Casimir’s store of arms, he levelled it at 
the young man. 

Another ery escaped the mother. The Indian 


among the peasants, a piercing ery eseaped her || 
' 








at the stake shows not a more uniliaching brow 


pride and your love—who left no place in your|/ one had escaped to seek it, they would be far away, 


Their only fear was the possible return of the little 
band of nobies which had dispersed that afternoon, 
No time was to be lost, for no one wished to go 


‘It is our turn to gather tithes now,’’ said they 


The peasants were gone, and he was alone-—all 


alone in that chamber of death. The tapers threw 


a feeble, flickering light around, revealing but near 
objects, and leaving the space beyond it gloom, 


Since that fatal pistol-shot, the Count had shown 


no signs of life. Now, for the first time, he spoke; 


‘and his voice sounded hollow and unnatural in that 


awful stillness, 

“ What's that ?—Who’s there? ’’ lic said, endea- 
vouring to penetrate the obscurity of the opposite 
corner, where two fiery eyeballs, like those of 
wolf, were glaring at him. 

‘* Leon,’ was the answer, in low, guttural accents. 

The General suffered his head to drop on his 
bosom, as if hopeless of the desired relief from such 
ahand. But nature conquered all other feelings; 
even his tormentor’s presence was a relief at such 
a moment. 

“ Wretch!” he exclaimed, “ if you have, indeed, 
any remembrance of your early life—if you have & 
spark of human feeling left—strike this old breast 
—complete your work—and I will say, at the 
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Throne of Judgment, that your last crime was one 
of merey.”’ 
“You knew no pity for me,”’ said Pavel, “ nor 
do I know any for vou. I, too, would have thanked 
ou for an inch of cold steel in my breast, instead 
of the undying misery that has eaten into my very | 
heart, and made me what I now am.”’ ’ | 
There was no reply. Half-an-hour passed away; | 
put neither Pavel nor the Count reckoned time as | 
jt fled, ‘The Parisian bronze clock of Leroy on the | 





console struck eight; but its silver tone was not! 


heard by either, though the silence of death reigned | 
in that fearful chamber. 


When the peasants, about to depart—having Jaden || 


all the convevanccvs, of whatever kind, belonging to! 
the castle, with their booty—returned to seck Pavel, | 
they found him still sitting, in the same meditative 
attitude, in the corner. They approached the Count. | 
Nature, more mercifal than man, had freed the | 
poor struggling soul from its carthly tenement. 

On hearing that his victim was no more, Pavel 
sprang to his feet; and, darting towards him, in his 
haste struck against the table, and his eve fell upon 
an open letter and a miniature. Some strong im- 
pulse, even at that moment of excitement, induced 
him to pause. I¢e took them up, looked at them, 
thrust them into his bosom, and, without uttering a 
word, hurried froin the chateau. 

As the peasants went home, laden with their 
spoils, they passed Duski’s dwelling. The unfor- 
tunate man had been delayed too long by the pack- 
ing of his goods and chattels. He fell into the 
hands of the marauders, who hung him over his 
own door-post—his ingrate heart thus paying the | 
forfeit to his cupidity. Some days later, when Ste- | 

| 





pan, and a few of the more determined of the rioters, 
appeared before the Austrian authorities, at the 
nearest town, to render an account of themselves, 
and deliver up the papers they had taken from the 
chateau of Stanoiki, they left at the lunatic asylum 
a miserable maniac. ‘The maniac was Pavel. 

It would be next to impossible to determine—so 
rapidly and wide did this insurrection spread—-whe- | 
ther any one family fell the first victims of popular | 
fury, their misfortunes serving as an encouragement 
to the tumultuous peasantry elsewhere; or whether, | 
which seems more likely, the movement resulting | 
from one and the same cause, was simultaneous in | 


| 
| 
! 
many places. But, as is well known, castle after || 


castle, aud mansion after mausion, were attacked, 
some of whose proprietors attempted to hold out) 
against the mob, with the desperation of men who | 
had no hope in frout, and no expedient in the rear. | 
For where could they turn tor succour? Not, cer- 
tainly,to the Government, agaiust which they were 
conspiring, and within whose power they would 
searce have ventured to trust themselves, 

The Austrian Government stood, then, in a criti- 
cal position. On the one hand, the nobles expected 
signal punishment to overtake the murderers and 
despoilers of their friends and relations; on the 
other, the peasantry anticipated recompense for 
their fidelity, and grateful acknowledgments for 
having gained for the Emperor so easy a victory. 
If the Government satisfied the lords, and huma- 
nity, by pursuing the perpetrators of these crimes 


| 
i 
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with the utmost rigour of the law, the Poles would, 
at their next rising—and no leniency could prevent 
it—find most willing tools in those very men upon 
whose ill-will their revolt at that time foundered. 
In this emergency, Government took a middle 
course. ‘Troops were sent to those parts where tu- 
mults and bloodshed continued unabated—prinei- 
pally the circle of Tarnow—for the double purpose 
of intimidating the rebel nobles, and of suppressing 
the but too faithful peasantry. Justice closed its 
eyes to their first delinquencies; but it was neces- 
sary to check in time the extension of such horrors, 
which would otherwise ramify all over Gallicia, and 





become formidable even to the authorities; and 
ithus many a devoted victim was spared. 
| The Emperor then issued a decree whieh, with- 
‘out abolishing the robot, greatly diminished its 
| hardships; reducing it, in fact, to the system that 
exists in Austria Proper, where it is considerably 
softened by the habits and manners of the nobility, 
The much complained of supernumerary days of 
labour at harvest time were suppressed, and the 
peasant’s cattle were no louger at the unlimited 
disposal of the lord. 

There can be no doubt but the Government had 
calculated apon a passive resistance on the part of 
the peasantry to the rebellious measures of their 


ll masters; butit had not foreseen, and was altogether 


innocent of, its tragic development. Nothing, how- 
ever, can persuade the Poles to think so. In the 
aversion with which they are regarded by their 
peasants, they see nought but the fruit of Austrian 
intrigue. But an impartial judgment must admit 
that the semi-barbarism in which they have suffered 
their people to vegetate, is sutticient to explain the 
brutality of their deeds. This view of the case is 
more fully and ably illustrated in the following 
record of similar events in Poland, which is to be 
found in the * Aunual Register’ for the year 


1768 :— 


* An insurrection of the Greek peasants, which now happened, 
in the provinee of Niova and the Ukraine, was atteaded with sack 
circumstances of barbarous and inhuman erueity, that it seemed 
to take off from the horror of many of those scenes which this 
unhappy country had already presented. These peasants, who 
had long groaned under the tyrannical oppression of cruel mas- 
ters, were now a signal instance of the badness of that poliey 
which would deprive any part of the community of their rights 
as mca, and degra le them to the coadition of slaves. ‘The poor, 
‘in all countries, meet with much injury and oppression from the 
creat and the rich ; yet we find, that where they are allowed to par- 
ticipate in alinost any degree of the common-rights of mankind, 
and to partake of the general gifts of nature, they will, in times 
of public distress, adhere to the fortane of their superiors with 
the most persevering fidelity, and freely spend their blood in the 
'dlefence of benefits of which they partake so small a share, But 
a . 
in the country of which we treat, where the bulk of the people 
jcan claim no rights, the eruel hour of weakness and distress was 
iustantly seized upon as the happy opportunity to revenge upon 
their masters all the past iajuries aud oppressious which they 
nad suifered irom thei. 

“The peasants, accordingly, finding that most of the arma, 
ummunition, and stores, and wany of the best men, were drawn 
out of the country, assembled in great bodies, and committed the 
most savage cruelties ; murdering, without distinction, gentlemen, 
ecclesiastics, Jews, Catholics, and United Greeks; aud sparing 
neither women nor children. The Sieur Dessert, Governor of 
Palawoes, and his lieutenant, having fortunately got timely infor. 
mation of their designs from the Bishop of the United Greeks, 
saved their lives by flying to Rowna, in Volhynia; but the 
barbarous peasants mazsacred the Bishop for his humanity, The 
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Governor of Simla had 0 little notice of his danger, that he 
escaped to Rowna in his shirt only, and left his wife and child 
sacrifices to their fury. Fifty Prussian hussards, whe had the 
misfortune to be in the country buying horses, were murdered by 
them, under pretence that they were Polish gentlemen in dis- 
guise. To the Jews they bore a particular animosity, as they 


had been long employed by the nobility as stewards, in the | 


management of their estates, in which office they treated 
these people with great cruelty and oppression; who now 
took a most cruel revenge, slaughtered many thousands of them, 


among them. Having called in the Haydamacks, or 
Cossacks, to their assistance, they seemed to threaten the utter de. 
struction of the country ; whole starosties, districts, towns vil. 
lages, were sacked and burned; and the devastation they mode 
was beyond description. Count Potocki, Vaivode of Kiow, had no 
less than ten towns, and one-hundred-and-thirty villages, de. 
stroyed in his own territories.” 


Indeed, one need not restrict oneself to the History 
of Poland, to perceive how adverse to man’s nature 











burnt their houses, destroyed their books and papers, and seemed 


| was the feudal system. Similar atrocities have been 


as if they would leave no vestige that they had ever existed || its results in other countries, at various epochs, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE GOVERNOR'S SOIREE. 
Wuew one has been riding for several hours, whe- 
ther in a carriage or on horseback, it is often agreeable 
to take a stroll on foot, especially through the streets 
of a strange town, where everything one sees is new. 
This opinion I shared in common with the Dalmatian 
and the Milanese; so, having ordered a late dinner, 
which might as well have been called supper, we sallied 
forth to see the lions of Nove. 
All travellers have celebrated the beauty of an Italian 
evening. The air you breathe seems to be an intoxi- 


leradle by her side, which she rocked occasionally 
with her right foot, keeping time with the other on 
the ground. She was gathering up a rent in a white 
lace veil, which hung in graceful folds over her dark 
dress, and added greatly to the interest of her figure. 
|In a low, sweet voice, she murmured, rather than sung, 
‘a hymn to the Virgin. I stood still to look at the pie- 
‘ture. At first her various avocations prevented her 
‘from noticing me; but when she did, pointing to an 
|empty chair on the other side of the cradle, she politely 
invited me to sit down. I did not wait for a second 
invitation, but immediately taking the proffered chair, 





eating fluid, which induces some degree of soft languor, began the conversation by enquiring, very superfluously 
while it excites and exhilarates. It is difficult to ex-|| 1 admit, whose child that was in the cradle. She re. 
plain the feeling. ‘There is a sort of perfume floating }| plied it was her own; and then, uncovering its face a 


about you, which is neither that of groves nor gardens, || 
nor yet of artificial composition. It appears to descend !! 
from above, and to impregnate every particle of the 
atmosphere ; which, at the same time, is radiant with 
golden light, and put into a gentle, undulating motion || 
by the breeze. 

It is delicious, when certain trains of thought come 
over you, to slip away from company, and be alone; 
but it is best when accident effects the purpose for 
you. As we walked along, I could hear through the 
open windows the rocking of cradles, and the sweet- 
est lullabies sung over half-sleeping infants. No sound 
in nature is so sweet as a mother’s voice, when she is 
hushing the child of her love to rest. There is some- 
thing seraphic in it. All the charities, and loves, and 
happiness of our earliest years, rise up from the depth 
of the past, as we listen. We fancy that Heaven is 
listening with us, and pouring abundant blessings on 
the scene. Oh, how sacred a thing a mother is! What 
religion is in her love! How she prays, and yearns, 
and watches over the cradle, looking forward and 
backward through time, weaving bright destinies for 
her child, or dreaming of moments when her own soul 
was first steeped in the Elysium of delight, and the 
baby she is now gazing on began to be. 

Turning a corner, we entered a street, down which 
the sun was throwing a flood of glory, sheathing 
the walls and eaves with gold, and glittering with 
dazzling brightness on the casements. At the entrance 


of a lofty porte-cochére, sat @ young woman, with aj) 








little more, asked me if | did not think it like her. 

“Very,” I replied, “for it is as beautiful as an 
angel.”’ 

Without noticing the compliment to herself, which, 
however, was not meant to be a compliment, since it 
was the simple truth, she exclaimed :— 

“You say true, sir—it is like an angel; and when 
you came up | was singing a hymn to the Virgin as a 
thanksgiving for the blessing. I do so twenty times 
a-day—I am so happy!’ 

“ And where is its father?” I enquired. 

“He has just gone down into the town,”’ she an- 
swered, “to buy something for me; he is so good. 
You must stay till he comes back—he will be here 
presently.” 

Just at that moment I made the discovery that my 
companions had disappeared. But it did not signify. 
1 was determined to wait till the husband came back, 
provided he did not make a very long stay; and pro- 
ceeded with the conversation. 

“Do many strangers pass through Nove *” said I. 

“J don’t know; I seldom go out, except when I 
take the Jamdino into the fields.” 

*‘And how long have you been married ?” 

“Just a year and five weeks last Tuesday; and 
yet, it already seems an age, ] have enjoyed so much 
happiness in it.”’ 

“Then you have not heard the Spanish proverb, 
that ‘a year of pleasure passes like a fleeting dream, 
while a moment of misfortune seems an age of pain.’” 
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«J don’t know what misfortune means. I have 
never lost a person I loved. My father and mother 
are living, with all my brothers and sisters, all younger 
than I, and all at home.”’ 

“ And so you think,” said I, “ that happiness length- 
ens time ?”’ 

«Oh, very much,”’ she replied ; “ for though, as you 
see, 1 am young, still, I almost fancy I have lived for 
ever. I can’t tell when I began to think—when I be- 

to feel—when I began to be happy. I have always 
beea happy! Did you ever look on the water at sun- 
set, and observe how the sun’s wake stretches away 
into the distance, till you don’t know where it ends; 
but it is all golden and glittering, and, though every 
wavelet seems like the other, they are all bright—all 
alive with pleasure It has been exactly so with my 
life—nothing but one endless streak of sunshine. But 
look,” cried she, “there is my husband. Ah! see how 
he smiles as he comes along; he is so glad to come 
back to me. Dear Giuseppe,’’ said she, as he ap- 
proached, “here is a strange gentleman who has been | 
admiring our child, and to whom I have been saying | 
{ don’t know what.’’ . 

Giuseppe was a tine fellow, and seemed to be quite 
as proud as his wife of the little boy who constituted | 
so large a portion of their happiness. He had been | 
out buying something for supper, he said. He had it | 
in his hand in a little basket, and invited me to join | 
them. I sincerely wished 1 could, but my travelling | 
companions would have thought it unkind; so, | 
ding the happy pair a good evening, and promising to | 
call if 1 ever again passed through Nove, I took my4 
leave—not, however, without kissing the young Gin- | 
seppe, who took it, wrapt in balmy slumbers, without | 
waking. At the end of the street I met my friends, | 
who were coming back in search of me. We then | 
continued our walk, and, shortly after sunset, reached | 
the square, where, from the windows of a large, 
line house, we heard strains of very delicious music, | 
issuing like a flocd. ‘The Milanese affected a great | 
passion for singing; so, requesting us to wait a mo- 
meut, he stepped towards the door of the house, which 
stood wide open, and, entering the hall, found there 
a soldier, who informed him it was the Governor’s | 
house, adding, with extraordinary politeness, that he 
might go up stairs into an unoccupied room, and listen 
to the music, if he liked. 

“The Governor,” said he, “is a very good gentle- 
man; and I know | shall not offend him by taking the 
liberty to invite you.” 

“But I have two friends waiting for me in the 
square,’’ answered the Milanese. 

“ Ask them in also,” said the soldier. 

When our free-and-easy friend came out, and re- 
lated the circumstance to us, we laughed heartily ; 
because, in the first place, we could hear the music 
much better where we were, and, secondly, because 
we thought the soldier was exceeding his duty, and that 
we should, probably, be ejected very unceremoniously 
by the Governor when he came to learn how matters 
stood. Upon the assurance of our Carbonaro, how- 
ever, that it would be all right, we entered the house, 
and were conducted by the soldier up stairs into a 
small room adjoining that in which the party were as- 
sembled. Here, he said, we might sit as long as we 
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down stairs, and he would let us out. At that moment 
there was a lady singing; and it immediately strack 
me that I had heard her voice before, It was so rich, 
so full, so sweet, there could be, 1 thought, but one 
such in the world. It must be—it was—Cariotta’s. 
L trembled slightly. This, then, was perhaps her home— 
this her father’s house ; and here I should lose her com- 
pany. My speculations were cut short by the entrance of 
the Governor, who approached us with a smile and a 
bow, aud begged we would do him the honour to joi 
his party, which consisted, he said, of a few musical 
friends, got together in a hurry, to hear a lady who 
had just arrived in Nove. We excused ourselves, on 
the ground of being covered with the dust of the road; 
and, at the same time, made a thousand apologies for 
the liberty we had taken. He felt quite gratified, he 
said, that we should have done him so much honour, 
Finding his persuasions unavailing, he left us; and we 
were beginning to think of beating a retreat, when the 
lady of the house entered, and, with a sweetness and 
a grace altogether irresistible, insisted on our entering 
the sa/on. When we did, Carlotta rose, and, coming 
half across the room to meet me, exclaimed, 

‘How very fortunate! Mamma and I were just 
saying how much we should have liked you to be 
here. But we were not aware you knew the Governor.” 

In reply, I related to her the manner of our introduc- 
tion; at which she laughed very heartily, and then took 
me over to repeat it to Madame b . Never, per- 
haps, did three greater Guys make their appearance at 
a party. We were covered with dust from head to foot, 
hid been smoking cigars; and, for my own part, with 
my long beard and northern costume, | must have ap- 
peared the strangest of all figures. The Governor’s lady 
was puzzled, and, in the course of the evening, asked 
Carlotta if 1 were not an Africano. ‘There is, in the Ita- 
lians, an innate taste which enables them to do every- 
thing with grace. The apartment in which we were now 
assembled was full of elegance. The lamps, from which 
the light was diffused on all sides, were modelled after 
the antique. The furniture was rich, without being 
gaudy; and the dresses and figures of the women su- 
perb. Upon the whole, the men were less striking. 
Possibly lam incompetent to comprehend the physiog- 
nomies of musical men, which always appear to me 
wanting in expression, especially in countries like 
Piedmont, where the political feeling is not permitted 
to develop itself, and impart grandeur and decision to 
the countenance. Men are there musical, because they 
ean be nothing else. It helps to plunge them into 
that dreamy state in which a slave should pass his 
days—humming, whispering, crowding round pianos, 
fanning ladies’ faces, and talking nonsense. It is a 
woeful existence, worse than that led in many depart- 
ments of Dante’s Hell; and yet men exist for ages 
under such circumstances! And the women, what are 
they born to? Let lago explain for me—* To suckle 
fools, and chronicle small beer.’’ 

It is a godsend in the country to catch four or five 
strangers at once, just to break the monotony of life. 
Persons who circulate perpetually among each other, 
gradually subside into a sort of animate clocks, that 
go on ticking for years, neither louder nor lower, be- 
side each other. ‘Tick, tick, tick, from morning till 
night, without the slightest variation. They may be very 











pleased; and when we were tired, we had only to come 


good people, altogether, and, as the phrase is, without 
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vice; but their conversation is like ratshane, and enough 
to kill one with a single dose—and yet, as I have said, 
it does not kill, but only induces mental lethargy, in 
which state men reach the age of Methuselah. Yet their 
existence, methinks, very much resembles that of a 
toad in a stone; they turn about, they hum, they || 
mutter, they dream, they lie for case now on this side, 
and now on that, and their blood congeals withia them 
into a sort of virtuous paste, which has no more 
motion in it than a standing pool. 

At supper, Carlotta could not avoid whispering to || 
me, “ What would you take to settle down here at 
Nove for the rest of your life?” 

“ Nothing short of yourself,’’ I replied ; 
you, | could settle anywhere, and be happy. 

“JT doubt it,” answered she; “ and al confess 
that I don’t believe either you or any one else could || 
make me happy loug in a place like this. A night and 
a single party exhaust all its vitality. Lam glad we are 
to be olf to-morrow.” 

This was one side of the picture. Shortly after, 1) 
found myself beside the lady of the house, who asked 
me what pleasure I could find in wandering about the 


world, leaving all my friends, breaking all my old asso- | 


ciations, “ and laying in,”added she, “a store of restless. 
ness for the remainder of your days. ”” She said she had | | 
never quitted Nove, which every year acquired fresh || 
charms for her. 

“In its quiet little churchyard,” said she, “all my 
forefathers lie buried; and I! often go there to 
count them over, and sit down and shed tears of 
pleasure on their graves. What tranquillity we enjoy! | 
what a blissful ignorance of all that passes in the great 
world! My husband is contented with 1 ie, and [ with 
him; and neither of us would change our situation for || 
the best in Italy. We have three dear little children | 
asleep; and if you could but see their happy faces when | 
they first awake and kiss me in the morning! They 


send a thrill of delight through my whole frame ; and, |, 


morning and evening, on my knees, I offer up ouly this 
prayer, that such as my state now is, it may continue 
for ever. With all the friends you see here, we have 
been familiar from childhood. ‘The women were brought 
up in the same convent; the men went to school with 
my husband. We are like one family. We pray in 


the same church, we shall all be buried in the same' 
sweet | | 


churchyard; and we hope,’’ added she, with a 


smile, “that we shall all hereafter meet in the same} 


Heaven.” 

“God grant it!” eried I, greatly touched by the 
earnestness of her manner. I felt my spirit rebuked; 
and saw that happiness may be tasted everywhere, || 
though not, perhaps, by one who has once known what 
it is to wander and be alone, and craves the excitement 
of perpetual change. 

My friend the Carbonaro had been trying hard all 
the evening to get upa flirtation with a musical young 
lady, but without suecess. The Dalmatian listened to 
the music almost in silence, but yet appeared to enjoy 
the evening much. It was one o ‘clock in the morning 
when we returned to our inn, where innumerable oaths 
had been showered on us by cooks and waiters for 
ordering a dinner, and not coming back to eat it; 
though, of course, it was not forgotten next morning in 


the bill. 


* but with |. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
“ MONSIEUR DUFF EST MORT,”’ 
It isa great pity that pleasure should be so mong. 
| tonous, otherwise I should never grow weary of relating 
my conversations with Carlotta, which often made me 
| forget whether we were going up or down hill, whether 
the prospect was picturesque or otherwise—in short, 
/everything but ourselves. We picked up at Nove q 
/new set of companions, consisting of an English officer 
(and his family, who intended to proceed with us as far 
as Genoa. They were all of them very agreeable; and 
‘the father, who had often gone the road before, pro- 
posed, when we became tolerably familiar, that we 
should spend the following Sunday at a lovely village 
‘inthe Apennines, where, he said, he had once staid q 
| whole day. We then began to compare notes, and found 
that we had for some time been neighbours, he having 
lived at a chateau near Morges, while I was at Lausan; ne, 
}Of that chateau he related many curious particulars, 
| of which, at the present moment, I only remember the 
following. As he spoxe Italian perfectly, he related 
it in that language, for the benefit of Carlotta and her 
| imamma:— 
| “One night,” he said, “in the depth of winter, 
having staid up late in my library, I retired late to 
bed. The snow had been falling for hours, so that the 
|| whole country round was deeply covered with it. A 
|| strong wind, meanwhile, was bowine, and beating the 
| flakes against my window, which shook and rattled, and 
| conspired, with uneasy thoughts, to keep me awake, 
The old clock of the chateau had alre ady told twelve, 
‘and one, and two; and still I could not sleep. There 
|/is an odd sensation produced, even in the neighbour. 
| hood of the Alps, by a snow-storm, which scems to be 
engaged in wrapping a winding-sheet around the earth, 
| and pre paring it for its ev erlasting rest. I had a blazing 


| wood-fire in my room; and I got out of bed ev ery now 
| 








;|/and then to cast fresh logs upon it, and keep myself 


comfortable. Now and then, too, | went to the win. 
| dow, and looked out. There was nothing to be seen, 

for the snow fell so thick that it filled the air, and 
iallowed no peseage for asingle ray ef light, though 

the moon was at that moment shining, I knew, on the 
| backs of the clouds, and rendering them luminous for 
| the wandering spirits of the Alps. Presently I heard 
the bellof the castle sowiid faintly, as it shook the snow 
off its back, and tried to thaw itself with motion. 
|Ding, dong, it went, with a chill and low sound; 
|which, however, wakened my man i’rancois, who, in 
anything but the best humour in the world, dressed, 
‘and descended to the gate. Presently 1 heard him 
knocking at my bed-rooim door. 

“*What do. you want, Francois ?’ enquired I. 

“<*Tf you please, sir,’ answered he, ‘here are two 
young women who wish to speak with you.’ 








“With me,’ L exclaimed, ‘at such an hour as this ? 
| ‘Tell them I am in bed, Francois, and that they had 


| 
better come to- morrow.’ 


“<«They say, sir,’ answered Francois, ‘ that Mr. 
Duff is dead, anil that they must speak with you.’ 

“*Mr. Duff!’ cried 1; ‘Mr. Duff!—Who is this 
Mr. Duff?’ 

«¢ T)on’t know, sir,’ answered Francois; ‘but you 
had better see the young women, who are all this while 
shivering in the snow, ‘and they will explain all about 
Mr, Datf,’ 
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-ynale Frankensteius, or animated icicles—exclaiming, 


«¢ Well, bring them up,’ said I, rather amused and 
interested ; and, ‘meanwhile, I got out of bed, gave the 
fre an additional poke, just to produce a fine blaze, 
put my night-lamp on the table, and, wrapping myself 
in a warm dressing-gown, with a thick nightcap on my 
head, stood prepared to receive my strange visitors. 

“ Presently the door opened, and in came two timid 
girls, pushing two grevhounds before them, as if by way 
of protection ; aud, simultaneously, as they cutere d, 
poth exclaimed— 

“© Monstenis Duff cst mort.’ 

“They were, both of them, thickly powdered with | 
snow, Which they might as well have shaken off out- 
side, had they thought of it ; but in they came, bringing 
a large portion of ihe cold night air with them. ‘The. 
chill went to my bones. Nothing but the points of 
their features were visible ; and, as they held the grey- 
hounds by their leashes, they looked like so many fe- 





again and again, ‘ MJonsiexr Duff est mort.’ 

“Somewhat amused at this sort of crim comedy, [ 
exclaimed, ‘ Well, supposing he is, what is that to 
me *” 

«They replied, ‘You must go with us, for the love 
of Heaven; for Monsieur Duff est snort.’ 

“ «But explain, iy dears,’ said I, ‘in what way am 
I concerned with Mr. Dufi’s death? He is no relation 
of mine. 

“*But there is a lady,’ said they, ‘reduced to de- 
spair by his death, and she wants to consult you; and 
it is for her that we have come.’ And then they mur- 
mured to themselves, ‘ Vousieur Diff est mort? 

“]T was very much inclined to ery ‘ Hang Monsieur 
Duff, and you too ;’ but remembering that there was a 
lady in the case, I told them that if they would re- 
tire to the next room, Where Francois usually kept aj 
good tire, 1 would dress, and be with them immediately. | 
As Francois assisted me to huddle on my clothes, he | 
said he had strong doubts about the propricty of my | 
goug out on such a night with these young wonen. | 

“*VW ho knows,’ said he, ‘that they are not the 2ecom- | 
plices of robbers, sent here to entice you forth, that! 
they inay rob and murder you, aud throw your body ! 
luto some hollow, where it may lie caked in snow | 








till next spring, by which time they will have escaped, 
and baflied all suspicion 

“<*Well, Francois,’ said I, ‘that is a serions con-| 
sideration. The idea of being disposed of that way all the 
winter is unpleasant, especially as nobody will be hanged | 
for it; no, nor even sent to the sarson de puree, 
which is much the same thing. However, | am not 
much afraid of these wenches and their greyhounds, 
aud so shall go along with them to see ali about Mon- 
sienr Dulf’s aud h, aad the lady he has left behind.’ 

“ Francois shrugged his shoulders, and said no more, 
but evidently looked upon me as a doomed man, and 
accompanied us sorrowfully to the gate of the chateau, 
lighted by two lanterns, which, 1 ought to have ob- 
served before, the girls carried in their hands. As 
the gate of the chateau closed behind us, | own I felt 
rather uncomfortable. The snow, already above our 
hnees, was still falling thick; and the lauterns, as the 
girls scrambled on before me, locked like two huge 
glowworms traversing the vapoury tail of a steam- 
engine. Noiseless were our footsteps, and slow our 
progress. The trees on cither hand looked clill and 
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ghostlike, as they swung to and fro, and siruggled with 
the snow-storm, groaning sadly, through all their 
boughs, as though lamenting my coming fate. Of 
course there was no trace of road, or path, or mark of 
any kind by which to steer our course. 

“* Young women,’ cried I, at length, ‘do you know 
your way at all; and are you quite sure we are going 
towards Morges ?’ 

“« Perfectly,’ replied both of them: and then they 
muttered in chorus, ‘ Monsiewr Duff est mort.’ 

“Searcely had they advanced ten paces further, when 
both made a strange somersault, the lanterns disap- 
peared, and, throwing up their heels, the girls sprang 
into the air, and nlunge -d forward into an abyss of snow. 

“J hope the practice is peculiar to me of swear- 
ing on such oceasions, Other people, most likely, 
utter pious ejaculations. For myself, the habits of the 
camp come over me, and prove too strong for every 
better feeling. After indulging myself with the luxury 
of a few oaths, which did not, so far as I could per- 
ceive, tend in the slightest degree to mend the mat- 
ter, ! thought it would not be amiss to grope in the 
snow for my lost guides. ‘To my extreme surprise, 
[ found, on making the experiment with my stick, 
that the soft snow in front of me was of enormous 
depth, or at least appeared so. In a second or two I 
heard a struggling, and a murmuring; and the words 
issued from the snow—‘ Help me, oh help!’ It was 
as dark as pitch, and the cold was intense. 

“*Where are you, old girl ? cried I, addressing the 
speaker. 

“<« Tiere, monsieur, here,’ answered she; and then a 
lump of snow seemed to get into her mouth and stop 
her uiterance. 

“Just at that moment I had the pleasure to per- 
ecive one of the lanterns emerge from the snow about 
two vards in front, aud the bearer after it. What 
had become of the other girl and the greyhounds, 
seemed a mystery.  Ilowever, in due time the seeond 
lantern made its appearance ; and then, turning a little 
to the right, L saw the two dogs standing on what was 
evidently anarrow bridge, which the young women had 
just contrived to miss. By following the track of the 
greyhounds, T easily found my way across; and on we 
went. Of course, I had long, ago dismissed from my 
mind all idea of robbers and foul play of any kind, for 
the two girls were obvious!y as innocent as lambs, and 
had no fault but that of extreme silliness. Presently 
we got into a road, as we discovered from the hedges 
and trees on both sides; but had not walked on it long 
before we were startled by an infernal noise be- 
hind. J had been in the East, and fancied it could be 
nothing else than a troop of jackals sweeping over the 
desert afteragazcile. very moment the frantic yells 
came closer and closer. It was clearly a chase of some 
kind—-of dogs or devils. We stood aside to let it pass ; 
and, by lantern-light, caught a glimpse of some large 
animal darting through the snow, and several others in 
pursuit of it. 

“* Ils sont les loups, wousieur!’ cried the girls. 

The greyhounds hid themselves, trembling, behind 
the ample petticoats of their mistresses; and we all 
three, 1 faney, felt extremely uncomfortable. At all 
events, | can answer for myself. ‘The wolves had 


driven Monsieur Duff out of the heads of the girls, who 





repeated, again and again, ‘They are wolves, sir.” We 
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listened attentively. The yelling swept on, grew fainter 
and fainter, and at length ceased to be heard. We 
then pushed on, and, in a short time, had the satisfac- 
tion to see a few lights twinkling in the windows of 
Morges. I had swallowed a great deal of snow, whieh, 
every time I opened my mouth, blew into it ; and was 
now longing for a sip of eau de vie, to melt my inner 
man, and set my blood in motion. This I promised 
myself as soon as we should enter the town, whatever 
might become of Monsieur Duff; but, to my extreme 
disgust, I found what I ought in all reason to have 
expected, that every door was close shut, and every 
soul in the town asleep, save some few lone watchers, 
who sat by the bed of sickness or death. Presently 
we arrived at the house in which lay the remains of 
the unfortunate Monsieur Duff; and a very strange ap- 
pearance it presented. A narrow staircase, sheltered 
by vast projecting eaves, led up to the entrance of the 
first floor; and on every step was a candle burning in 
a horn lantern. The girls mounted, and I followed 
them. By this time, we were thickly crusted with 
snow, which had frozen to our dress, and given us the 
appearance of three bears just rolled out of their den 
in the mountains. When I reached the door of Mon- 
sieur Duff’s apartment, I saw a lady sitting by a bed 
at the further extremity, and on either side a row of 
women, each with a candle in her hand ; and as we en- 
tered they all rose simultaneously, and muttered, in a 
sepulchral voice, ‘ Monsieur Duff est mort!’ For the 
moment, I almost fancied myself present at some melo- 
drama ina theatre, so wild and fantastic did the whole 
scene appear. However, | marched forward towards 
the bed, where I hoped to obtain an explanation of 
the mystery. There, as I said, sat a lady, crying bit- 
ierly, with her right hand supporting her head, and 
her left arm grasped by the hand of a corpse, dressed 
in military uniform, and with a long pipe in its mouth. 
At first 1 was rather puzzled to determine whether | 
ought to laugh, which I felt strongly inclined to do, 
or to be sympathetic and sentimental. I decided in 
favour of the latter, and, addressing the lady in French, 
enquired whether I could do anything for her. 

“* Ah, mon Dieu!’ she exclaimed, ‘ Monsieur Duff est 
mort,’ 

“¢ Je le vois bien, said L; ‘who is Monsieur Duff, 
and why do you lament his death ?’ 

«She was one of the tallest and most handsome French 
women I have ever seen; of most elegant figure, and 
polished manners. Raising her large, dark eyes, and 
casting on me a deprecating look, she replied, 

“*1 loved Monsieur Duff,’ 

“ce And 

“*Was not his wife! I met him in Paris. He 

rsuaded me to fly with him. We came to Switzer- 
land; and here, in this house, he took to drinking 
brandy, and never paused till he died. Nothing I could 
say had any influence over him. Every day he plunged 
deeper and deeper into intoxication. Yesterday morning 
the post brought him an English letter, which L have 
here in my bosom, though I cannot read it. He 
glanced over its contents, and, drunk as he was, turned 

e and trembling He then drew a little minjature 
from his bosom, which he kissed several times, after 
which he called for a bottle of brandy, and, drinking 
off a large tumbler of it, fell back in his chair, stiff 
dead.’ 





| Monsieur Duff decently laid out. 








This short, sad recital was interrupted every momenj 
by sobs and tears; and at the conclusion she took the 
letter from her bosom, and gave it metoread. The mys- 
tery was solved ina moment. It was from Monsieur 
Duff's wife, who, in the most gentle and lovin 
manner, reproached him for having deserted her and 
her children. There was not a single word of bitter. 
ness from beginning to end—nothing but expressions 
‘of the most tender love and unshaken fidelity. It 
pierced the hardened and corrupt heart of her hus. 
band, who lad not, however, the courage to face the 
woman he had wronged. He preferred taking refuge 
in death. And there he now lay before me, a fine , tall, 
handsome figure; he had ev ideutly not passed the 
prime of life. 

“*And why,’ I enquired, ‘is Monsieur Duff’s body 
laid out in this preposterous manner ¢? 

* Ts it not the way,’ she enquired, ‘in which all Eng- 
lishmen are laid out after death? There is an old 
Swiss oflicer here, in Morges, who has been in the Eng- 
lish service, and says it is always customary ; and so 1 
would not deprive poor Monsieur Duif’s body of the 
honour due to an Englishman.’ 

«That old oificer is an ass,’ I exclaimed, ‘a fool— 
adolt! No Englishman’s body is ever thus travestied 
after death.’ 

**¢ What,’ cried she, ‘ is it not in England | the practice 
to put a pipe in the mouth of the corpse ? 

**¢ Har from it,’ L replied. ‘We treat death Seriously 
in England ; and this is making a farce of it.’ 

“T then ordered the pipe to be removed; the lady disen- 
gaged her arm from the grasp of the dead man, and I had 
On the rest of the 
story 1 need not insist. 1 furnished the lady with the 
necessary money to return to Paris, where, as I found, 
she had respectable friends. 1 buried Monsieur Duff; 
and, the day after the funeral, met in the street an old 
officer with whom I was acquainted. He came up 
to me in a stiff and stately manner, and complained of 
my having called hin a fool and an ass, for which he 
ought, he said, to demand satisfaction. 

“** My dear sir,’ | exclaimed, ‘it is a mistake; I 
neves spoke disrespectfully of you in my life.’ 

«*What,’ enquired he, ‘did you not tell Monsieur 
Duil’s lady that the man who had given her advice—’ 

“«Ah, monsieur!’ cried I, interrupting him, ‘say 
no more of that. Had L known it was you, I would 
not have objected had they put fifty pipes in his mouth. 
But come, who told you that such was the practice in 
England ?’ 

«<¢ An officer of the Indian army.’ 

**Ah! he was a wag. He meant no harm; but it 
was a mere joke.’ 

«¢ Ah, de coquin!’ exclaimed my friend. 

“* Come,’ said I,‘ dine with me to-day at the chateau ; 
there are several questions | wish to ask you about 
the deceased Monsieur Duff. 1 am desirous of writing 
to his unhappy wife, and should be glad to be able to 
say anything calculated to mitigate her sorrow. It 
was the first time he heard that the Frenchwoman was 
not his wife. Myenquiries proved unavailing. Monsieur 
Duff had done nothing during his residence at Morges 
but drink, swear, and smoke; so I made the best I 
could of the matter. I erected a tomb over his re- 
mains, on which you may read these words, ‘ Ici git 
Monsieur Duff?”’ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE APENNINES. 

Spenser, in his “ Faery Queen,” presents us with 
numerous pictures of sunrise, which are all beautiful, 
fresh, and cool, like the lovely hour they describe ; and 
I should like to borrow his pen, in order to convey 
some idea of the dawn [ beheld amidst the scenery of 
the Apennines. One of the greatest delights of tra- 
yelling is the early rising it necessitates, and the rap- 
turous sensations inspired by the fresh face of nature. 
We left Nove before it was quite light, and quitted 
the level of the plain for the ascent of the mountains. 
Here, as soon as the presence of the day began 
to make itself felt, we got out to walk; and Carlotta, 
as usual, joining me and taking my arm, we preceded 
the rest of the party, as we both habitually walked 
very fast. We usually talked very fast also; but on 
the present occasion there was something so delicious in 
the air, so serene and beautiful in earth and sky, that 
we were almost silent. Perhaps—I wish to put the 
matter sceptically—perhaps Carlotta’s loveliness ex- 
tended itself to the scene around, and imparted to it a 
charm it might not otherwise have possessed—I mean, 
for me. Yet, in itself, it was sufficiently fascinating. 
Immense old chesnut trees, covered with ripe fruit, 
stretched here and there in arches over the road, which 
was bordered on one side with soft grass, sloping away 
towards the plain below; on the otherwith a matted wood, 
where the interspaces were carpeted with fallen leaves 
—red, brown, yellow, of every variety of shade and 
tint. Above and below us, on all sides, were chateaux, 
villages, farmhouses, convents, and churches, bathed 
in that delicious light which the dawn diffuses over 
the earth. The breeze was busy among the trees over 
our heads, and birds without number chirped and 
carolled as the growing light awakened them. In the 
East, streaks of clouds, extending in long bands one 
over the other, were already beginning to be flushed 
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below with crimson, while their dark upper rims ap- 
peared to support so many layers of clear blue sky. 
Then a flood of rich saffron seemed to surge up into, 
the firmament, mingling with the crimson below and | 
with the bright amethyst above. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Carlotta, “what would this earth 
be without clouds? ‘They are the very cradle and 
birth-place of poetry. See how they deck her counte- 
nance with the ornaments of a bride. How she blushes 
as they stretch and nestle over her like a nuptial veil. 
What infinite beauty! What sublimity! Ah! my 
friend, would it not be the extreme of happiness to 
live for ever in these mountains, apart from the world, 
and cradled in delicious dreams born of the imagi- 
uation ?” 

“Last night, Carlotta,’’ said I, “ you thought dif- 
ferently.”* 

“True,’’ answered she ; “ our feelings are the off- 
spring of circumstances. I am happy now—I was 
unhappy then.” 

“ What,” exclaimed I, “when you were displaying 
the wonders of your voice, and surrounded by ad- 
mirers !”? 

“To be admired,’’ she replied, ‘is not- to be happy. 
But look ; the sun is kindling the whole East, and the 
Apennines are literally flaming with the reflection of 
Heaven. Tell me, tell me! is earth not a paradise ?” 





it had nothing but one barren moor stretching is- 
terminably round its whole cireumference. ” 

We had stood still in an open space between the 
trees to admire the view, and were now joined by 
Madame B————,, with the English officer and his 
family. The landscape had rendered them all poetical, 
They remembered and recited scraps of poetry, Eng- 
lish and Italian; and we went on thus together in 
perfect good humour with the world and ourselves. 
Here and there, small clear streams, gushing from the 
rocks, were sparkling and flashing across the road; and 
anon we came to a cottage, whose inmates were still 
sleeping, and gathering strength to encounter the toils 
of the day. 

Madame B————- was a widow: our new military 
friend had acknowledged himself to be a widower. 
Why could they not join their fortunes, and face the 
troubles of the world together? I saw that this idea 
had taken possession of Madame B 3 mind, for 
she always, when speaking to him, threw an additional 
sweetness into her voice, and smiled and sighed al- 
ternately, just as she fancied him to be sentimental 
or otherwise. And who has not noticed tlie infinite 
mysteries that lurk in the female voice? Who has 
not felt its witcheries ? Who has not trembled as it 
has poured around him, operating like a spell for good 
or evil? Who has not marked some voice, harsh, per- 
haps, and untunable to others, grow soft at his ap- 
proach, and swell into liquid sweetness, indescribably 
fascinating ? Generally, throughout Italy, the women 
have not pleasant voices in conversation, especially 
those who sing most exquisitely. It is in England 
that the female voice appears to acquire perfection for 
the intercourse of life. Nowhere else is this daily 
household musie so delicious. In Italy, especially, 
the women talk loud, and thus perhaps spoil their 
voices ; originally, L suspect, none of the sweetest. It 
is the same in France, and every other country I have 
visited, save Turkey. Among the Turkish women 
vou hear voices like those you have heard in England—. 
soft, gentle, flexible—full of melody and sweetness, 
Madame B - had not, in this respect, been 
favoured by nature; but, such as her powers were, 
she ‘determined to exercise them to the utmost upon 
the heart of our gallant friend the Captain. But from 
his round jolly face I could discover no symptoms 
that any execution had been done upon his heart. In 
fact, he was too much in love with himself to have 
much affection to spare for any one else—except his 
own family, towards whom he was kindness itself. 
There is one quality in mountain air which most 
persons, I dare say, have noticed—it makes one despe- 
rately hungry. This confession will, | dare say, lower 
me many degrees in the estimation of young ladies, 
But the truth must be told. In spite of Carlotta’s 
voice, in spite of the landscape, in spite of everything, 
L found myself in possession of so ravenous an ap- 
petite that I scarcely knew how to pacify it till we 
should arrive at the place where we were to breakfast. 
Imagine me, then, oh, reader! going up to Carlotta, 
in one of the most romantic scenes in the world, and 








saying to her, 


“ Are you not hungry, Carlotta ?’’ 
“ Yes, very,” was her reply; “ but, luckily, I have 


got some biscuits here in my bag.” 








* You would make it so, Carlotta,” I replied, “ if 


She took some out, and gave me two or three ; so we 
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went on chatting and eating, to enable me to keep my 
temper till we reached the little road-side inn, where 
we all fully determined to make up for lost time. In 
the garden of the inn a round table had been placed 
beneath a spreading chesnut tree, which formed a 
green roof overhead; not the less pleasant because it 
was studded with ripe fruit, which, while waiting, we 
picked and ate. Here the Milanese, the Dalmatian, 
and Semler, once more joined our party, aud thus 
assisted us in keeping off the. German Swiss, whose 
company I literally detested. They, therefore, break- 
fasted at another table bythemselves. It is a sad thing to 
acknowledge that one looks at a landscape, and every- 
thing else, with different eyes before and after break- 
fast. When you are hungry, you are savage, and 
nothing pleases you—you outrage earth and sky, 
and are angry with the breeze for blowing in your face. 
But when the hot rolls, coffee, butter, and honey are 
before you; when vou have eaten a certain quantity; 
when you have sipped your coffee; your good humour 
returns, you are reconciled with the world, and 
you recline at your ease, and think of happiness and 
cigars. On the present occasion, everything around 
was calculated to please. Before and below us, the 
Apennines stretched out their arms into a vast am- 
phitheatre of mountains, covered with waving woods, 
studded thickly with towns and villages, aud over- 
canopied by a sky of the most brilliant blue. Close 
at, hand were agreeable faces, and nice, dry, clean turt 
to recline upon. So as many of us as smoked stretched 
ourselves on the grass, lighted our cigars, and puffed 
up clouds of fragrance, which the ladies did not dislike 
in the open air. The reader will, of course, know | 
what I mean by that drowsy, dreamy state of existence | 
which is induced by smoking after breakfast or dinner. | 
Your whole nervous system is brought into complete | 
harmony. Nota single fibre is too tightly braced, or , 
too relaxed ; and, like the opium-eater of Lebanon, vou 
fancy vourself in Paradise, or the Indies. But the, 
happiness of one of our party, at least, was suddenly | 
disturbed by the entrance of a man in military cos 

tume, who took a chair, and sat down by himself to 
breakfast. He wore the Austrian uniform, and ap- | 
peared to eye us with so much atteation that my | 
Milanese friend became alarmed, and turned very pale. 
He did not doubt that he should be arrested in a few 
minutes, and marched back towards Milan. iis lips, | 
therefore, while they held the cigar, trembled visibly, 
though he puffed away fiercely in order to hide his agita- 
tion. To help him out as far as possible, 1 talked to him | 
of things indifferent; and, with the aid of my friend | 
the English captain, betrayed him occasionally into a) 
laugh, which, however, was only one of those laughs that | 
pass over the surface of the mind when it is filled with 
bitterness to the core. ‘She Austrian ate on, occasion- 
ally playing with the pommel of his sword, but seldom 
withdrawing hig eyes from us, not even while stirring 
his coffee. When breakfast was over, he also lighted 
a cigar, and, taking up his chair, he drew néar us, po- 
litely requesting to be allowed to join our circle. ‘This | 
was the unkindest cut of all; for my friend the Car- 
bonaro now felt sure it was all over wiih him, and 
looked incessantly round, with the utmost anxiety, to 
see in what direction he could best make a bolt of it. 
The Austrian, meanwlrile, took no notice of his pertur- 
lution, but smoked aud talked m the phlegmatie manner j 
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| characteristic of his countrymen. Presently he rosa i. 


take his leave, and went away without having diminished 
| the number of our circle. 
CHAPTER XIX. 
THE WHITE SERPENTS AND THE TRON CHEST. 
| We then resumed our journey ; and, having hunched 
and dined on the way, arrived in the evening at a 
lovely village, the name of which I entirely forget. “It 
was situated, however, high up in the mountains ; ‘s9 
that, as night came on, we felt the cold, biting air, just 
as one feels it in the Alps, and were right glad, on en- 
iering the inn parlour, to find a vlazing tire on the 
uearth. Here we supped; and the captain and I sat 
talking by the chimney corner long after the rest of 
the company had retired to bed. He was a remark- 
ably pleasant companion, full of stories and anecdotes, 
by his manner of relating which he amused me greatly, 
| Most of them twrned on incidents which had occurred 
| during his residence in the Swiss chateau. But I can 
'searcely venture to tell them again, so much of the 
| interest depended on his manner, on the tone of his 


| voiee, and on the earnest, half-confidential air he as- 
sumed during the narration. We had each just lighted 
‘a fresh cigar, and stirred the fire up into a rich, warm 
blaze when, drawing his chair closer to mine, 

“T will tell you astory,” said he, “about my chateau, 
and the singular mistress of it. She was an old lady, 
proud of her birth, who remembered, with wonderful 
accuracy, the achievements of her encestors, and could 
trace back her lineage beyond the earliest of the Cru- 
sudes. Observing me to be rather addicted to astro- 
nomy, she took it into her head that | must also be au 
astrologer aud a conjuror, and was fully persuaded 
that 1 was an adept in all the mysteries of the black 
art. She inhabited one wing of the chateau, the re- 
mainder of which she had let to me, at a rent much 
helow its value, merely for the pleasure of having a 
neighbour with whom she could sometimes converse. 

“Qne winter night, very late, my man Francois 
caine into my study, to inform me that Madame la 
Comptesse wanted to speak with me. ‘ Show her in,’ 
said 1; and, with the word, I got up to receive her. 

“She entered with a most stately air. I presented 
her a chair by the fire, and began, as an Englishman 
always does, to talk about the weather, and other 
agreeable things of that sort. This was evidently not 
the topie upon which the Countess wished to converse. 
She therefore stopped me short, and said— 

«¢Exeuse me, monsieur; but I come to consult 
you on a subject of the utmost importance, which, 
with your permission, I will at once explain.’ 

“T said I should be happy to hear whatever she 
had to communicate. She then proceeded:— 

“*One of my ancestors was a distinguished knight 
who, having fought in the Holy Land, and amassed, 
creat treasure by plundering the infidels, proceeded 
afterwards to Constantinople, and there, in a certain 
church, now become a mosque, buried beneath a par- 
ticular stone an immense treasure in gold and jewels. 
| have here in my hand a manuscript, in whieh all 
the particulars of the transaction are related ; but, 
unfortunately, it is imperfect, the name of the chureh 
and the mosque being no longer to be found in it.’ 


i 





in Arabic, and accompanied by a French translation, 


“She then landed the manuscript to me, written 
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It was evidently very old, and probably dated as far | 
back as the period of the Crusades. I glanced through | 
it, and then inquired in what way I could be of | 
yee to her in this matter. It struck me that she | 
desired I should make a pilgrimage to Constantinople, | 
to recover this wealth for her. J was mistaken; her | 
wish was very different. She only desired that, through | 
my knowledge of the language of the stars, I should | 
reveal to her the name of the mosque in which the 
treasure lay buried; upon which, old as she was, she 
would herself proceed to Constantinople, and there | 
take the necessary steps for recovering possession of it. 

«Tt was with much difficulty that I preserved my | 
gravity; but I assured her that my intimacy with | 
the stars was by no means so great as she imagined, | 
and that it would be difficult, or, perhaps, impossible | 
for me to discover the name of the mosque in question. 

I was resolved, however, to humour her, because 
convinced she must be mad. 

“« Well,’ said she, after a short pause, ‘we will dis- | 
cuss that matter another time. At present, I have a/| 
different favour to ask. In one of the vaults of this | 
castle, I have a chest filled with gold and silver ; and | 
when I am absent, two small white serpents usually 
take their station on the lid, to protect the treasure. 
Lately, however, these faithful guardians of my property | 
have disappeared; and [ am now desirous that, during a | 
visit which I must pay to Paris, you should take charge | | 
of the chest.’ | 

“*Tnstead of the serpents ?’ 
tarily. 

“© Yes,’ she replied, gravely. ‘Come, monsieur, fol- 
low me.’ 

“ So saying, she rose, and, taking up a candle from 
the table, proceeded towards the door; upon which I 
also rose, and followed her, fully persuaded that she re- 
quired a straight-waistcoat immediately. Proceeding | 
from room to room, traversing long corridors, ascend- | 
ing aud descending staircases, moving beneath turrets 
and archways, we at length reached the vault, the door 
of which she opened with a large. key, previously con- | 
cealed beneath her apron. When we entered, she | 
turned round and locked the door carefully behind us: | 
then taking from her girdle three other keys, she in- | 
serted them in the chest, and turning them one after | 
another, the lid flew open; and, sure enough, it was full | 
of silver and gold. 

“*This,’ said she, ‘is what I wish you to take | 
charge of for me,’ | 

“* But, dear madame,’ said I, ‘ it is dangerous to en- | 
trust all this property with a stranger. Have you no | 
relative with whom you could more safely deposit the | 
money?” 

“<T have a nephew,’ she replied, with a smile; ‘but | 
it is to see him that I am going to Paris—and for the 


I inquired, involun- 





rest, Lean put entire confidence in you, if you will | 


permit me.’ 
“* Well, madame,’ I replied, 


sor of the serpents. Tell me, however, before 1 do so, 
what amount of money the chest contains ?’ 

“*Just fifteen thousand pounds sterling; neither 
more nor less.’ 

“T felt uneasy. It was impossible I should count 
the money; and, as there was clearly a flaw in her 





understanding, I could not be sure she would not, on 
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‘}and I received no letter from her. 
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her return, imagine she had left sixteen thousand, and 
call me to account for the difference. However, it was 
impossible, without rudeness, to escape from the diffi- 
culty ; so I determined, at all hazards, to become the 
guardian of her treasure—and, having expressed myself 
to that effect, we quitted the vault. 

“In two or three days the Countess quitted the 
chateau. Whether or not she ever went to Paris is 
more than I can say. Weeks and months passed over, 
I began to feel 
uneasy. She had disappeared in a mysterious manner; 
'|and should she in any way have come by her death, 
I might, for aught I knew, have lain under the sus- 
picion of having hastened her departure across the 
Styx. 

“ ‘Springcaine,and summer followed; and still no news 
of the Countess. As I was sitting one fine evening in 
the park, on a camp- -stool, at the foot of a huge linden 


| tree, smoking a cigar,and puffing itsfragrant clouds over 


the head of a huge St. Bernard dog that lay at my 
feet, | was made sensible of the approach of a stranger 
by Carlo’s giving a sudden growl. 

“¢ Be quiet, old fellow,’ said I; and then, looking up, 
I saw a dark, siniste r-looking man at the distance of 
about ten paces. He did not wait to be questioned 
respecting his business. 

“*T am come,’ said he, looking respectfully at the 
dog, ‘from Madame la C omtesse, and um desirous of 
saying a few words to you in private.’ 

“ He was, as | now found, an Italian, and, as L con- 
rjecture, must have served many years among the bri- 
gands of the Apennines; for a more accomplished cut- 
throat, in appearance, at least, never crossed my path. 

** We may be private enough here,’ said I, ‘so you 
can explain your business at once.’ 

“He made no reply, but looked timidly at Carlo. 

“<] see, friend, you are afraid of the dog,’ I ob- 
served; ‘but there ts no necessity.’ 

“T then ordered Carlo to rise and go aud lie down 


| under another tree which | pointed out to him; which 


he immediately did, keeping his eyes, however, all the 
while fixed upon my visitor. 

“The lialian now came close to me, said his name 
was Mazzio, and that he was come from the Countess 
to remove and convey to Paris a chest with three locks 
which lay in a certain vault, known, as he said, to me. 

“* But, friend,’ said I, ‘have you any written 
order ?’ 

“ He replied that he had not. 

** Then you shall not touch the chest,’ said J, ‘nor 
any one else, till the Countess herself arrives.’ 

“* But should the Countess never make her appear- 





| ance ” said he, with a significant grin, 
“<« Why, in that case, 1 will deliver it up to her law- 


| ‘ful heir.’ 


‘if it affords you any | 
pleasure, I shall be most happy to become the succes- | 


«That is to me, signor; Lam her lawful heir.’ 
“<«That may be ; but I shall require you to prove it, 
before I deliver up my trust.’ 

“ His lip quivered, he turned a little pale, and felt in 
his bosom, as if for a poniard. I was convinced he 
had murdered the Countess, and was now come to get 
possession of his booty. But how he could have ob- 
tained a knowledge of the chest, it puzzled me to eon- 
jecture. 

“*And where did you leave the Countess?’ I in- 
quired ; perceiving he was not inclined to break silence. 
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“ «Tt does not signify,’ said he. 

“* Bat, friend,’ I exclaimed, ‘it does signify; and 
unless you explain at once, I shall take you into cus- 
tody, under suspicion of having murdered her.’ 

“No, you won’t, signor,’ replied the fellow, draw- 
ing a stiletto from under his waistcoat. ‘I will si- 
lence you with that first.’ 

“He was a robust, brawny-looking ruffian, with a 
most unpleasant twinkle about the eyes; while I am) 
not, as you see, a very powerful man. But I had an 
ally at hand, whose presence he had forgotten. As 
soon as Carlo noticed the change in the tone of our 
voices, he crept stealthily towards the spot, and the 
moment Mr. Mazzio drew forth his dagger, sprang 
and seized him by the collar, aud had him at his full 
length on the ground in a twinkling. In the sudden 
surprise he dropped the stiletto, which 1 picked up, 
and then desiring Carlo to let go his hold, bade my 
worthy get up, and walk out of the grounds. 

“Or stay,’ said I; ‘ I had better get you escorted.’ 

“] then whistled loudly; and Francois, and two or 
three sturdy Swiss grooms, came running towards us. 

“ ¢ Seize this fellow,’ said I. ‘He is a robber and 
an assassin. We must get him hanged, if possible.’ 

“ Signor Mazzio now became alarmed, and entreated 


. ° | 
ine, for the love of Lleaven, not to send him to}|| 


prison. 

“¢The Countess,’ said he, ‘ is alive, and in good 
health, and will be here this very night. 1am her 
nephew’s valet; and, having accidentally overheard of 
the existence of the chest in the vault, it struck me I 
could make a better use of its contents than her lady- 
ship. So now, do let me go? I should die if I were 
compelled to face her.’ 

“ ¢ Not quite so fast, friend,’ said 1; ‘it will be time 
enough to let you go when I am perfectly sure of her 
safety. I shall, therefore, keep you shut up in a strong 
room in the chateau; and as soon as I ascertain by the 
testinony of my own eyes, you shall have my permis- 
sion to make yourself scarce if you please.’ 

“This was done; and, late in the same evening, the 
Countess, to my great relief, did, sure enough, arrive. 
She was too much fatigued for me to think of touching 
upon the chest that night. But next morning, on my 
mentioning the subject, she observed with a smile— 

“You are an English gentleman. ‘That is enough. 
If I had remained absent seven years, | should have 
felt no apprehension for my property, had it been ten 
times as great; and, to convince you of the reality of 
my confidence, I shall not visit, nor unlock the cliest 
until a full year and a day after you have left this chateau, 
whenever that may be.’ 

“ IT returned her the keys, and have not the slightest 
doubt that she kept her word. Meanwhile, however, 


1 ought to say I had suffered Signor Mazzio to effect | 


his escape, though L was careful to relate to the Coun- 


tess what happened, that she might not afterwards || 


receive him into her service, which she would, other- 
wise, have been very apt to do.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
BEAUTY AND TRUTH. 
Wherever the empire of Christianity extends, there 
is a peculiar beauty about the Sunday. The bustle of 
business, the toil of labour, the anxieties of the world, 





seem to have been withdrawn from the face of the 


earth, and a calin, sweet, serene aimosphere of peace 
to have been substituted for them. The very sup ins 
great cities shines more brightly, because its rays are 
not obstructed by the smoke of furnaces, factories 
and soon. Everybody feels that it is a day of rest. 
and whoever has a spark of religion in him, is deeply 
,conscious that around him, on all sides, the sweet in. 
cense of prayer, from millions of lips, is ascendine 
through the air, and purifying and sanctifying it, Oh! 
| how precious is the repose of that day. The poor look 
‘forward to it as to a renewal of life, as to a season of 
| special blessing, when they shall have leisure to recruit 
their strength of mind and body for encountering the 
toils and difficulties of the ensuing week. ‘Then, too, 
they will surely hear the voice of glad tidings, “ peace 
on earth, and good will towards men.’’ ‘There is a 
solemn hush in the storm of wordly passions over the 
whole Christian world, amid which the still small voice 
of devotion is everywhere heard more or less distinetly, 
| Let all those, therefore, who are toil-worn and op- 
pressed, bless the divine institution of the Sabbath, 
which brings to many, if not to all, glimpses of a bet. 
iter world, and opens by the wayside fountains of hope 
and gladness to refresh them during their weary pil. 
grimage towards Heaven. 

_ On awaking in the morning I experienced all the 
delicious effects of sleeping on the summits of moun- 
tains. On throwing open the casement, which the 
chambermaid, unknown to me, had closed in the even. 
.ing, I felt the in-rushing of the cool air inexpressibly 
exhilarating. [t was laden, also, with the sound of 
distant bells, which seemed to say, like the muezzin’s 
voice from the minaret-—* Arise, ye faithful, and pray ; 
prayer is better than sleep!” And this, surely, is the 
conviction of universal humanity. The oldest of the 
Greck poets represents prayer as so many daughiters 
of Heaven, destined to inove over the earth in the 
'wake of crime, obliterating its footsteps as they go. 
All ations, in all ages, feeling their dependence on 
'some unseen power, have dropped upon their knees 
instinctively, and turned up their faces towards Heaven, 
‘in the hope of catching a blessing from thence. And 
‘never is human nature so grand or beautiful as in this 
| attitude, which links, as it were, the two worlds to- 
ecther, brings down Heaven to earth, or lifts up earth 
to Heaven, fuses spirit and matter, and makes an 
imperfect material creature a fit companion for seraphs. 

At the door of the breakfast parlour I met Carlotta. 

“Do you go to mass to-day ?’’ enquired she, 

“1 go to church,” was my reply. 

« And afterwards,” exclaimed the Captain, who was 
just then descending the stairs, “I trust we shall all 
co out into the woods, to enjoy one of the loveliest 
walks in Christendom.” 

«With all my heart,” exclaimed Carlotta. “TI love 
walking in woods, it is so refreshing to the spirit.” 

I know not how it was, but after breakfast, instead 
‘of accompanying Carlotta to mass, I went out with the 

Dalmatian and the Milanese forawalk. While the church 
bells were going busily, we went up one street and down 
‘another, talking, laughing, and enjoying the cheerful 
‘sunshine. The chureh-goers in that secluded village 
were not numerous, though they probably included all 
the inhabitants, old and young, who proceeded with 
cheerful and glad faces to offer up the tribute of their 
devotion to Heaven. At the bottom of a street, about 
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palf-a-mile from the church, we met a young lady pro- 
eeeding thitherward, and leading a little girl, about 
nine years old, by her hand. When we had approached 
near enough to see her face distinctly, the words “ Of 
Dio santo,’’ burstfrom the lips of the Milanese. The Dal- 
matian and I were silent. We walked on, and passed the 
jady, who moved, like a celestial vision, up the hill. 
Never since or before have I seen beauty so perfect. 
No Madonna ever painted by Raphael, no Aphrodite ever 
sculptured by the Hellenic chisel, could equal it. To 
enjoy another look, we turned round, walked rapidly 
up the hill, and then came leisurely down again. This 
we repeated three times ; and, as we last went by her, I 

thought I saw the lady smile, not with pity, or con- 
tempt, or scorn, but apparently with surprise. Her 
costume was in itself, to the last degree, graceful. It 
consisted of an amber-coloured satin dress, open in 
front, with a rich lace chemisette over the bosom, and 
a fine full petticoat of white muslin. On her head 
was the Genoese veil, supported on the forehead by a 
comb, and descending in waving folds almost to the 
feet. Her hair, the most exquisite auburn, fell loosely 
over her shoulders in large natural ringlets, unconfine d 
below by anything; but, behind the comb, a singular 
ornament of plaited white satin, broad above but 
narrowing towards both ends, came down the side of 
the face, and was tied with white ribbon under the 
chin. Her eyes were of the richest and brightest blue ; 
her features regular as those of Venus herself, har- 
monised by an expression of unearthly softness and 
serenity. Her look was upturned, her gait quiet, and 
there was an air of reverence about her, scarcely be- 
longing to this every-day world. Nota glance, not a 
movement betrayed i in her the slightest consciousness 
of her surpassing loveliness. She seemed as innocent 
as Eve before the fall. I quitted my companions, and 
followed her at a distance to the church. When I 
entered, she was already on her knees, with her arms 
erossed upon her breast, in the attitude of profound de- 
votion. The light of one of the richly painted win- 
dows fell across her figure, il!uminating it and sur- 
rounding it with a sort of glory. Her prayers found 
no vent in words. Silent asa statue, she looked up 
towards Heaven, absorbed in extatic devotion, and for- 
getful evidently of all below. I paid no attention to 
the words of the mass—my eyes were fixed on her ; 
and this I trust was pardonable, as I could never again 
hope to see anything so beautiful among God’s crea- 
tures. Some such vision must have dawned nfpon 
Raphael’s mind, and formed the prototype of those 
virgins whose celestial loveliness still adorns the walls 
of churches and palaces, and imparts a charm, as it 
were, to the whole face of Europe. I would give 
much to know that woman’s fate. Is she happy? 
Did she, or could she, find any one worthy of her; or 
did religion detach her from earth, and convert her 
into one of the brides of Heaven ? However this may 
have been, I felt that it was good for me to be there; 
and ever since, sleeping or waking, the image of that 
face beams upon my fancy, at times refreshing and in- 
vigorating it. The preacher that day was a “Francis- 
can friar, clad in a loose brown hair-cloth shirt, with 
a rope about his waist. He was barefoot and bare- 
headed, and had a countenance of singular elevation 
and nobleness. His text was extraordinary: “ And 


God said, let there be light: and there was light.” I 
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felt in a moment that he was no ordinary man. He 
should have preached before statesmen—he should 
have addressed himself to the great ones of this world, 
to rouse them from their lethargy, and make them feel 
how awful a thing if is to sport with the destinies of 
the human race, and defraud their brethren of their 
birthright. I may, without the least risk of misem- 
ploying it, apply the epithet holy to that friar. He 
stood removed far above all the temptations and weak- 
nesses of this earth. “I have no ambition,” said he. 
“T ask in this world nothing, even of God himself, but 
my daily bread, and his merciful forgiveness. Did J 
say, nothing? Yes, I daily and hourly pray for one 
thing more, namely, to behold this beloved land of Italy 
flooded with the light of knowledge—of that know- 
ledge of the truth which maketh free, which lifteth 
man above chains and oppression, which rendereth 
him humble indeed, and, at an infinite distance, some- 
thing like unto the God who made him. Oh! my 
brethren, pray for freedom—for the deliverance of 
Italy. Pray that he who teacheth the day-spring from 
on high to know its place, may roll away the darkness 
from the face of this country, and once more pro- 
nounce the revivifying words ‘Let there be light.’ 
Religion, my brethren, is nothing without knowledge 
but a vile superstition, than which nothing is more un- 
pleasing to God. Our happiness here and hereafter 
consists entirely in the knowledge of Him who is 
the well-spring ‘of all other knowledge. Toil, there- 
fore, without ceasing, that you may become worthy to 
possess the light which lighteth man to liberty.” 

Much more to this effect did he say, in that sonorous, 
musical language of which even despotism cannot de- 
prive the Italians. I could have embraced the friar 
with all my heart. I felt the yearnings of a brother 
towards him. He remembered, then, that Rome of old 
was a Republic, and that all Italy shared the freedom 
of the Eternal City ; and was content with bread and a 
hair-cloth shirt so that he might enjoy the privilege of 
diffusing sacred light around him like a star. Age 
and the love of truth had crowned him with majesty ; 
and, doubtless, he has long ere this been gathered to 
his fathers, “ where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest.’”” ° 


CHAPTER XIX. 
SUNDAY IN TITE WOODS—THE BRIGAND’S TRAGEDY. 

I found the Captain seated at the inn door, beneath 
a trellised roof of vines, smoking a huge cigar, with 
a bottle of rich wine before him. 

“Tere you are, my boy!” said he. “Come, let me 
fill you a bumper, just to put you in good humour for 
our long walk. Where are your lady friends? Gone 
tomass! It must be acharming thing that same mass, 
for my ladies, though Protestants, are off to enjoy it. 
But ecco! here they come. Well, ladies, are you 
peckish after mass, or shall we start at once.” 

Everybody voted that we should lunch first, and then 
take our dinner out into the woods, where the Captain, 
proud of his local knowledge, said he would show us a 
mountain tarn on the m of which we could dine 
delightfully. I am sadly afraid the reader will take 
me for an Epicurean, from my constant reference to 
breakfasts, dinners, &c.; but he must excuse me. The 
meal forms part of the recollection of the place where 
it was eaten, and I cannot easily recall the one without 
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the other. The Dalmatian aud Milanese were found 
enjoying a nap ia the garden; but the Hanoverian had 

, possibly preferring a lonely walk to our 
society. The Swiss were getting tipsy in a bower 
close at hand, from which clouds of smoke issued 
between the vine leaves, mingled with a roar of baccha- 
nalian songs, intermixed, occasionally, with ornamental 
oaths, 

We started on foot, our dinner following us on an 
ass, driven by the son of the master of the inn. The Cap- 
tain’sfamily consisted of a daughter aged sixteen, and her 
governess, who were severally escorted by the Dal- 
matian and the Milanese. Madame B graced the 
Captain’s side; and, as usual, | walked with Carlotta, 
whose costume on this occasion was so curious, that I 
shall endeavour to describe it. Over a robe of purple 
velvet she wore a short pelisse of light blue silk, bor- 
dered with white fur. Her dress was fastened in front 
with agraffes of pearl, almost close up to the throat ; 
these terminated with the glittering of a diamond neck- 
lace, which issued on both sides from beneath masses 
of luxuriant hair. At the wrists, long, full sleeves of 
lace shaded the fair, gloveless hand, which, in the sun, 
was covered with tle furred lappet of the pelisse. Her 
delicate white bonnet, sufficiently large to shelter her 
face from the sun, was ornamented i. the inside with 
a wreath of oak leaves and silver acorns, which pro- 
duced the most extraordinary effect, especially when 
lighted up by her bright blue eyes. Cuarlotta’s lips 
were the reddest in the world, and her teeth as white 
us ivory. When she spoke, therefore, and smiled, it was 
impossible to resist looking at her.  Iler chin was 





dimpled, and though there was habitually little colour | 
in her face, it became flushed with walking, and then 


looked radiant with joy and health. 

Our walk through the trees was delicious. There 
was sufficient light and air to nourish, at the foot of the 
trees, a delicate turf, half grass, half moss, on which the 
foot fell almost noiselessly. 11 was like a Persian car- 
pet. The trunks of the trees, of all forms and dimen- 
sions, supporting an impenetrable canopy of leaves, 
were thinned towards tlie edge of the glades, and al- 





| 
lowed chequered patterus of sunshine to descend upon | 


the greensward. The most solemn stillness prevailed 
around, till it was broken by our merry laugh, and the 
dialogues held by Giovanni with his ass, whom he 
alternately scolded and encouraged, to keep his courage 
up. In one place we had to cross a dark stream by 
means of stepping-stones. A little to our left, a patch 
of sunshine fell upon the water, which danced and 
glittered as it flowed along, liké aliquid mirror rippled 
hy the breeze. On the right, it plunged beneath wn- 
brageous trees, which barely allowed us to catch a 
glimpse of its meanderings, as it flowed silently towards 
the Mediterranean. Giovanni here took it into his head 
that the rivulet was too deep for the ass, which he ac- 
eordingly wished to coax over the stepping-stones. The 
animal for a long time resisted. Ultimately, however, 
yielding to the logic of a stout cudgel, he undertook the 
task; but upon reaching a broad stone in mid-channel, 
stood still, obstinately determined neither to advance nor 
to retreat. We trembled for our dinner. Giovanni, 
a boy of about fourteen, now saw clearly he had made 
a false move. The stone was of considerable height, 
the panniers were heavy, the ass obstinate, and his 
hilter very weak, What was to be done? We were 





averse to cruclty—yct our appetites informed us for. 
cibly that we must dine. Our Milanese cut the Gor. 
dian knot by snatching the cudgel from the hands of 
Giovanni, and dealing the ass so tremendous a blow on 
the crupper, that he could no longer hesitate, but plun. 
ging down into the stream, made his way to land in the 
best way he could. One or two bottles were cracked in 
the operation, and shed their rich contents into the 
stream, to our inexpressible disappointment. However, 
there was no help for it, so on we went till 
we reached the banks of the tarn, literally a mountain 
gem; so beautiful was its situation, so magnificent 
the cliffs arising from it on all sides, save the narrow 
gap by which we had entered into the basin. Just 
figure to yourself a sheet of water about half-a-mile in 
circumference, with precipices, several hundred feet 
high, sloping upwards from its edge, and terminating 
(in crags and pinnacles, in some places pointed as 
needles. Wherever a scrap of carth would allow ve 
tation to take root, there small trees and shrubs rad 
thered the acclivity, trembling and waving their varie. 
gated foliage over the abyss. It was, doubtless, an an. 
cient crater ; and fiery lava had hissed and boiled where 
that peaceful lake now spread, glittering in the sun. We 
sat down on large stones close to the water’s edge, and, 
taking out our solid materials, with the bottles which 
remained, we set about enjoying ourselves after the 
true English fashion, the Captain presiding, as his ex- 
pericnce entitled him to do. There were roast 
fowls, and small birds, delicious cold salmon, preserved 
fruits, jellies s, and pastry, with wines of every hue and 
flavour. Everybody contributed a good keen appetite; 
and Carlotta, in particular, made great way with the 
fowls, for which she entertained a great partiality. 
Madame B , also, and the other ladies, performed 
their parts well; nor did any of us shrink from the 
wine, which circulated in profusion, till we were all 
in the best humour in the world. I should observe 
that Giovanni was not excluded from our circle; and 
as, of course, he could not be separated from his com- 
panion, he also petitioned for the admission of the ass, 
which, as Giovanni expressed it, ate bread and drank 
wine like a Christian. 

We all of us noticed a very extraordinary ledge of 
rock, projecting from between two pinnacles, above 
three hundred feet, at least, over our heads. 

“That ledge,” said Giovanni, “was not long ago 
the scene of a sad tragedy, which plunged the whole 
of this neighbourhood into grief. There was a brigand 
in the mountains, who often disguised himself, and 
descended to our village to purchase provisions. On 
one of these occasions he saw a beautiful girl, the 
daughter of a vine-grower, who lives close to our house; 
and, being a law less person, he determined to steal her 
away. 

It was not, however, so easy to put his design 
into execntion ; for the young girl seldom went out 
after dark, and in the day time it would have been 
next to impossible to effect his purpose, there were 30 
many persons stirring. But there is an old proverb, 
which says, ‘ Where there is a will there is a way. 
The brigand descended at night to the village, bringing 
along with him a small ladder, which he had himself 
constructed. This he placed against one of the win- 
dows of our neighbour’s house, and, climbing up hastily, 








forced open the casement, and entered a bed-room, 
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which was that of the father and mother. Here he had 
the audacity to kindle a lamp, by means of a flint and 
steel which he had brought with him. He then drew a 
large pistol from his pocket, and, approaching the bed, 
determined to shoot them both should they awake. 
Sound sleep, however, preserved their lives. He then 

ed into the next room, where he found the young 
woman’s brother, a stout young man of about five-and- 
twenty. Ile also was asleep, for it was past midnight. 
In the room adjoining, the brigand found the girl, over 
whose mouth he passed a tight bandage, tying it firmly 
behind the head. By doing this he awakened her, but 
she could not speak; and, holding the pistol to her 
head, he swore if she struggled he would shoot her on 
the spot. He then took her in his arms, and carried 
her, straggling, through her father and mother’s bed- 
room; and, getting out through the window, descended 
the ladder, where he placed her on her feet, and, seizing 
her by the arm, foreed her along. <A neighbour, who 
happened at this moment to be looking out through her 
window, saw the young girl struggling hard with the 
brigand ; and, in the contest, the bandage fell off her 
mouth. She then shouted with all her might, waked 
her father, nother, and brother, together with several 
neighbours, who all now rushed out to give chase. The 
brigand now once more snatched her in his arms, and 
succeeded in effecting his escape into the woods. How 
he forced her along is not known; but her cries directed 
the pursuit for sometime. At length, however, she be- 
came silent, and it was feared that he had killed her. Thre 
night passed on, and the dawn began to break, when 
the brigand and his shivering captive were seen high 
up amoug the rocks, making, as it was supposed, to- 
wards his cave. ‘The pursuit now recommenced with 
fresh alacrity. Father, brother, and neighbours, climbed 
the rocks, spreading themselves so as to encompass the 
brigand on all sides, and to force him towards yonder 
precipice, where, it was thought, he must of necessity 
surrender. Powerful as he was, he gradually became 
exhausted, by being forced from time to time to carry 
his captive in his arms. Ilis exertions, therefore, slack- 
ened; and the villagers approached nearer and nearer. In 
order to intimidate them, he drew one of his pistols, and 
fired, Noone was hurt; but, with the second, he shot 
the brother, who fell, staggering, into his father’s arms. 
The neighbours, now seeing that blood had been shed, 
likewise grew ferocious, andrushing towardsthe brigand, 
determined to take his life. He retreated towards yonder 
ledge, and threatened them that, if they did not stand 
still, he would plunge over it, with the girl in his arms. 
They treated this as a vain menace intended to arrest 
their progress; but the girl, who had by this time 
learned the character of her captor, entreated them to 
desist. She shuddered, and shrunk back from the 
dreadful depth before her. Underneath, there were 
several hundred feet of rock, and a deep lake. The 
head, as you must feel, gentlemen, turns giddy even in 
looking up; you may easily conceive, therefore, what 
it must be to look down from that tremendous height. 
But the blood of the villagers was heated. They 
dashed forward, the brigand still waving them back 
with his hand, and uttering the most fearful threats 
and imprecations. Every instant, he drew nearer and 
nearer the edge of the abyss. His face grew pale with 
rage. He seized the girl by the hair of hcr head; he 
shook his clenched ‘fist at his pursuers; he foamed at 
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the mouth like a mad dog; and then, mustering up all 
his foree and all his fury, plunged with the girl over 
the ledge; and, whirling about in the air, and bounding 
from crag to crag, they were presently dashed upon the 
slope which sinks yonder into the lake. Their bodies 
were immediately found, indescribably mutilated and 
disfigured ; and the brother and sister, the only hopes 
of their parents, were buried in one grave. A hole in 
the monntain received the corpse of the brigand. The 
mother lost her senses, and may still every day be seen 
sitting at her door, asking the passers-by if they have 
seen Bianca, and if they can tell her when she will 
come back. Her husband lives to watch over her; 
aud there is not an individual in the whole country 
round who does not pause to cast a pitying blessing 
on Bianca's mother, and on the husband who so ten- 


| derly watches over her.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
DIALECTICS IN SMOKE. 

The reader will, I trust, excuse me for not enter- 
ing here into the military history of the Boechetta, and 
telling him how the Imperialists forced it in 1746, and 
thus opened themselves a way to Genoa. All this sort of 
information may be obtained elsewhere. I only under- 
take to describe my own movements, with what I saw, 
felt, and heard. It belongs to learned travellers to 
enter minutely into the annals of former generations, 
and relate the fortunes of all the cities and countries 
Yhrough which they passed. My task isa much humbier 
one, and | cheerfully abandon to them all the honour 
and prolit to be derived from the grandeose stvle of 
writing. It will be understood that we did not remain 
all night on the borders of the tarn, but returned 
early to our inn, where we enjoyed the luxury of a 
hot supper. Some physicians, | believe, condemn this 
meal as the prolific parent of nightmare, apoplexy, and 
what not. But | like it, nevertheless, especially when 











it is eaten in company with pleasant people, whose 


| voices, looks, and smiles impart to it a better relish 
‘than the finest sauce. On the present oceasion we 
had an immense treat, fresh trout and grayling, known 


to our neighbours by the poetic name of ombre chera- 
lier—I suppose because of its darting through clear 
streams like a shalow. These delicate fish, nicely 
fried, and served up like Turkish cababs, hissing hot, 
appeared much to the taste of all present. The Cap- 
tain pronounced them magnificent; and Madame 
B —, in all such matters quite his echo, protested 
she had never tasted anything so good in her life. 
Carlotta was much of the same opinion. The rest of 
the party, no way inclined to get up a controversy on 
the subject, agreed with us to a tittle. So we ate, and 
were very merry, as people should be who have no- 
thing on their consciences. Jt would be wrong, how- 
ever, to grant a monopoly of praise to the fish, since 
the wine was no less deserving of commendation. Tt 
sparkled in the glasses like liquid amber, and diffused 
around a delicious aroma, enough of itself to intoxi- 
cate a poet. Let no one misunderstand me if I con- 
fess Llove wine. Not for its own sake—God forbid ! 
—but for that of the agreeable things to which it 
gives birth among pleasant people. It operates like 
moral sunshine on the human countenance; it adds fresh 
brightness to the brightest eyes; and, as it lies cradled 





in glitterivg crystal, appears half conscious of the ideas 
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it is eapable of inspiring. No philosopher, I admit, 
has yet discovered the way in which it impregnates 
the brain, and calls into being swarms of gorgeous fan- 
cies, flashes of fiery wit, modifications of grotesque and 


comic humour, that set the table in aroar. But though 
the metaphysies of the affair may baffle us, we cannot 
be at all mistaken respecting the plain matter of fact. 
Half the literature of the old world owes its charms 
to wine. How the poets revel in the subject! How) 
they boast of those “ noctes ceneque deorem’’ over 
which the Falernian sheds its perfume, and where | 
the Chian, or Marwotic imparted fresh wings to the 
imagination ! 
reality as sober as quakers, and drank chiefly out of 
those fabulous bowls which were served up to ‘the gods | 
of Olympus. 

It is to be hoped the reader, especially if a lady, is | 
of a tolerant disposition ; otherwise, I shall scarcely | 
obtain forgiveness for my frequent introduction of | 
cigars. But how ean one draw a true picture if he 
omit the principal figure? And where smokers are | 


assembled, your cigar, like the Zeus of the old Orphiec. 


hymn writer, is first, last, and middle At all! 
events, as soon as we began to feel ourselves comfort- | 
able after supper, the Captain brought out his case, 
filled with choice Los dos Amigos, and politely handed | 
it round. No one, of course, refused the proffered | 
weed. Experience had taught us that the ladies were | 
tolerant; so we all lighted at once, and were soon en- 
veloped in an ambrosial cloud, as thick, if not as fra- 
grant, as that in which warng ésov vs xaos avbgworwy em- 


braced Hera on Olympus. 
Who that lad seen us then, overflowing with the 


milk of human kindness, as serene, pacific, and dreamy | 


as opium-eaters, would ever have imagined the topic | respects, she liked the heretical Captain; but as her 


which Até threw in, like the apple of discord, among us. | 
| strings, she thought that however pleasant he might 


'|be in this world, he would certainly be damned in the 


Military men are often great theologians, it being a 
rule in this world, that people always best like to talk 


about what they do not understand. 


tant, contrived—Heaven knows how!—to engage us 
allina discussion on the comparative merits of the 
two churches, As might. have been expected, the, 
Carbonaro looked down. with supreme contempt on. 
all churches, and, indeed—which, however, is a very | 
different thing— on all religions, also. He had been 
taught, poor fellow, to believe that complete liberty is 
only to be attained by emancipating the mind from all, 
its “preconceived notions, whether true or false; and. 
his creed, accordingly, was the most compendious 
imaginable, since he believed nothing; but, like another 
person of our acquaintance, who shall here | pe nameless, 
he had not a metaphysics] head, and therefore, though 
he arened a great deal, there was nothing in it. He 
had read “ Lamettrie,” and the “ Syst¢me de la Na- 
ture,’’ peeped into Kant, and Hegel, Fichte, and Schel- 
ling, and amused himself occasionally with Vanini 
and Giordano Bruno. He had, accordingly, a great 
deal to say, and said it with an easy dogmatism, well 
calculated to impose upon the ignorant. 

With this redoutable young gentleman, the Captain, 
in one of his airy mental excursions, came into colli- 
sion. But materialism is an unfruitfal and uninviting 
topic; and, to my very great relief, the Dalmatian 
adroitly shifted the ground of argument, and brought 
it round to the chances of Catholicism. He thought, 


And yet, I dare say, they were all in) 


Our Captain pos- | 
sessed this fine quality, and being, of course, a Protes- | 
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‘| resent an insult offered to it. 
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not without some reason, that there is a fashion jy 
religion as in other things, and that in the history of 
the world, faiths come in and out like ruffs and fay. 
eee though sometimes under new names; byt 

Catholicism he maintained to be the creed best adapt. 
ed to the wants of man in this world, made up as jt 
is of mystery, dogmatism, and an incessant appeal to 
the sensibilities of our nature. Its inysteries are cal. 
culated to excite and keep alive our curicsity; jts 
dogmatism subdues our will ; its poetical character ad- 
dresses itself to our imaginations, and transports us into 
a world of soft illusions infinitely delightful to the mind. 

* But, my dear sir,’’ exclaimed the Captain, * what 
signifies this if it be false ; as I maintain it to be. It 
has had its day, however, and is now dying ont, 
'| People fancy they see tokens of revival in England, 
France, and elsewhere, because a few mystical priests 
and clergymen, eager for ecclesiastical domination, are 
labouring to diffuse an artificial enthusiasm for niches, 
wax tapers, high altars, beads, copes, and dalmatics, 
But does the history of mankind afford one single ex. 
ample of the resuscitation of an old creed? No, sir, 
a religion, once dead, is dead for ever,”’ 

«But can a religion be dead,” interposed Carlotta, 
‘when it has an altar in every heart—when it places 
us, morning and evening, on our knees—when it he- 
gets hourly in us a fresh sense of dependence on 
Heaven, and a constant desire to do whatever is best 
for those around us?” 

** My dear young lady,”’ replied the Captain, it is 
Christianity, not Catholicism, which does that.” 

“They are the same thing,” said Carlotta. 

“ Exactly,” exclaimed the Carbonaro, 

Madame B———— felt much perplexed. In some 


understanding had always been in priestly leading. 


next. However, it was for this world, and not the 
next, that she desired to marry him; and therefore she 
dissembled her condemnation of his heresy, and adroitly 
led us back to more pleasant topics, for which I 
felt deeply indebted to her. 1t was, indeed, full time, 
sinee, with the exception of Carlotta, every body had 
begun to wear a controversial aspect, and to look as 
fierce and threatening as two bulls before a herd of 
cows in a meadow. Even the influence of Los dos 
Anigos might not have sufficed to keep us friends. 
Man’s religion or irreligion is his private property, and 
therefore he feels excessively sore when other people 
rudely trespass upon it. Indeed, we are as jealous of 
it as we are of our wives, and are quite as ready to 
Doubly valuable, there- 
fore, was the politic interposition of Madame B . 
and long may she enjoy the blessing which attaches 
to the peace-maker. Fresh cigars were lighted, fresh 
bumpers filled up; and when at last we parted for the 
night, it was as the best friends in the world. We 
had steered nicely between Scylla and Charyhdis, and 
retired to bed not only whole in bones, but with whole 
tempers. It was a controversy spoiled. 

As the reader is, of course, well acquainted with 
the Anabasis, he will remember with what rapture the 
Greck soldiers beheld, from the summit of certain moun- 
tains, the broad, glittering expanse of the Enxine, and 











who they rushed forward, brandishing their spears and 





in 





clashing their shields, exclaiming “ Zhalata, thalata,” 
The sea, the sea’). lam not ashamed to say that 1 
something of the same delight when, from 
the summit of the Bocchetta, I caught the first glimpse | 
of the Mediterranean. Inexpressibly bright and blue 
was its surface ; but it was not its brightness, it was | 
not its solour, that acted like a spell on the ima-| 
gination. It was the thousand associations that had 
heen created in my mind ever since boyhood, that lent | 
to the aspect of it so powerful a charm. All the glory | 
of the Roman Republic seemed to be unrolled upon | 
its bosom. The galleys which bore the men whi con- 
quered the world, and put their democratic feet upon | 
the necks of so many kings, had ploughed those waves, | 
which roll as freshly now before the breeze as when. 
the prows of the carly consuls dashed through them | 
in the rapture of youthful freedom. | 
We now descended rapidly into the valley which | 
leads to Genoa, following nearly all day the course | 
of the river which has its e/ouchure near that city. | 
[ know not how it happened, but this was the least | 
pleasant day of the whole journey. We had contra reted | 
something like a friendship for each other, and felt that | 
we were here to part, some in one direction, some | 
juanother. ‘Lhe Milanese conspirator could not, more- | 
over, forget what dangers and difficulties lay before | 
him. Without a passport he could not enter Genoa; | 
and how, without a passport, was he to embark on any | 
ship or steamer? ‘These cibarrassing thoughts occu- | 
pied his mind, and kept him silent. ‘The Hanoverian | 
and Dalmatian had each his peculiar cause of anxiety. | 
Carlotta and her mamma were almost sad. ‘The Cap- | 
tain’s family was not addicted to talking, so that the) 
task of keeping up the ball was left entirely to him and | 
me. He was av old traveller, and, therefore, always 
endeavoured to make the most of histime. He formed | 
no sudden likings or dislikings. - He hada smile and a| 
pleasant word for ever vbody, “could diseuss all ¢ ommon- | 
place topies with fluency, regarded everybody around | 
him as part of his amusement, and was intensely self-| 
satisfied and comfortable whether whentbey left him they | 
went East or West, to the antipodes or tothe devil. It) 
mattered not a jot to him; he had seen them, he had con- | 
versed witli them, and wh ten they vanished he thought | 
as little of the circumstance as the dispersion of a cloud | | 
ina summer sky. Of this philosophy he was proud ; | 
and some, perhaps, might have envied him. 1 confess 
[did not. 1 regret parting with people, especially if: 
their company has given me much pleasure ; and, there-| 
fore, with all the eiforts I could make, I was unable to| 
lose sight of the fact that our delightful little party | 
would be broken up in a few hours, and that I should’ 
have once more to be thrown amongst entire strangers. | 
About a mile from Genoa, the Milanese took his leave | 
of us, shaking hands with more heartiness than | ex- 
pected. He evidently felt much regret ; and, as he went | 
off, I sincerely wished success to him and his cause. | 
Presently we rattled into the streets of Genoa, stopped | 
in the inn yard, shook hands, took our leave of each | 
other, and, in ten minutes, I found myself in a plea- | 
sant little bed-room overlooking the sea, the th wwell 
fron which was blowing softly in at the open 
windows. —_-——-- 


CHAPTER XXL 
COLUMBUS AND THE VIRGLN. 
You have, of course, experienced that sudden collapse 
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|, of the mind which follows upon the heels of protracted 


excitement. Everything above, around, and below 
you, seems flat, stale, and unprofitable. Your coffee 
is bad, your supper is worse, the smoke of your cigar 
smells like assafeetida. When you go to bed, you can't 
sleep, and your waking thoughts are like so many 
hellish dreams. I began to think what a fool I was 
to leave home, and travel thousands of miles by sea and 
land, just to see a river, a few old walls, columus, and a 
rabble of dirty Arabs. Could not [ read about them, and 
be contented? And then, how cruel it was to leave my 
wife and children, and the cholera committing fright- 
ful ravages along the frontier, and just upon the point 
of entering Switzerland. I should positively never 
see them again. For was not the plague always in 
Egypt? Did not the desert swarm with robbers ? 
Were there not crocodiles in the Nile big enough to 
swailow me at a single mouthful? Were there not 
fevers of all shades and hues in Alexandria, in Cairo, and 
all the way up the valley? It would have been much 
better to have thought of these things in time, And 
then, would my constitution hold out? Was [uot al- 
ready immensely fatigued? Was I not thin? Was 
I not feverish? Was I not, in short, utterly be- 
deviled? In this pleasant frame of mind L went to bed, 
where, instead of enjoying sweet sleep, and getting 
comforted and refreshed, my torments were increased 
a hundredfold. No sooner had I extinguished the 
candle, than the enemy descended on me in myriads, 
in the shapes of infernal mosquitoes, which stung me 
almost to madness. I battled with them manfully. 
[ killed them, hundreds at a time, on my forehead and 
on my checks, till my hands and face were covered 
with blood, Still their numbers did not seem in the 
least to be diminished. ‘They renewed the attack as 
long as there was a whole place left on my skin, and 
then stuck their stings into the wounds made by their 
predecessors. If L had known Sterne’s chapter of curses 
hy heart, f would gladly have levelled it against imos- 
_| quitoes and all Genoa, w hich I pronounced all night long 
to be one of the avenues to Tartarus. Once 1 fancied 
it would be a fine stroke of northern policy to wrap 
my head in the sheet; but, besides that I should soon 
have been stifled on account of- the heat of the room, 
large numbers of the foe insinuated themselves along 
with me under the fallacious covering, and appeared 
to sting me more at their ease. So, giving up all 
hope of sleep, and of remission from torment, there J 
lay, uttering all sorts of imprecations, till the dawn. 
Theu, however, as if by magic, every little winged devil 
took its flight, and I enjoyed two or three hours of de- 
licious sleep. When, very late in the morning, the 
chambermaid came to call me, she uttered a loud ex- 
clamation on seeing the state of my face, and begeed 
a thousand pardons. It had been all her fault, she 
said, for, not remembering that I was a stranger, she 
had omitted to pull down the mosquito curtains, which 
had hung usclessly over my head all night. She de- 
sired me, however, to remain quietly in bed, and left 
the room. Returning presently, she brought along 
with her a cup of delicious coffee, and a thin, white, 
warm liquid, in a basin, in which she dipped a small 
bit of muslin, and bathed my forehead and face, which 
were dreadfully swollen. 1 forgot to inquire what the 
liquid was; but it almost immediately relieved the 
pain, and, in the course of half-an-hour, reduced the 
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swelling considerably, so that 1 was, at all events, fit! 





THERE AND BACK AGALN. 


“It does not signifiy,” said the priest ; “ you may 


to be seen. 1 then got up, and dressed, and, by eleven | see all I have, as, if /’i//ustrissimo signor does not pur- 


o’clock, was seated in the coffee-room sinoking a cigar. | 
A little, withered, old man, who sat there smoking) 


ined himself, he may know some one who does.” 
| I had gone to see Columbus, and not the Virgin 


also, asked me if I had ever been at Genoa before. I | Mary ; who smiled on me, nevertheless, from the cap. 


replied in the negative. 


'| vas, and in some sort reconciled me to my disappoint. 


“Then,” said he, “let me tell you of the only curi-||ment. 1 experienced at that moment the full fascina. 


osity worthy of notice which this city contains. It is ,|tion of art. 


the portrait of Christopher Columbus, the most extra- 
ordinary man produced in these latter ages. I have 
traversed the Atlantic in his track; I have explored 
every island in the Gulf of Mexico; I have sailed from 
Cape Horn to Hudson’s Bay ; and my mind has all the 
while been tilled with the image of Columbus, whose 
genius gave the new world to the old.”’ 

1 thanked him sincerely for his information, and 
asked him where the portrait was to be found. 

‘I will take you to the house,” said he. “ It is at 


present in the possession of a priest, a very old friend of 


mine, whowill have great pleasure in showing it to you.” 
“Shall we go at once ?” I inquired. 
“With all my heart!” cried the old sailor. 
And forth we issued, putling our cigars 2s we went. 
He inquired in what direction J was travelling; and, 


when I mentioned Greece aud Egypt, he said he had | 


been in both countries, had smoked a cigar on the Acro- 
polis, bathed in the waters of Castalia, spent a night in 
the Catacombs, and drank from a bucket at the bottom 
of Joseph’s Well. Ile was now on a voyage to the Ber- 
mudas; but, as the ship would not sail in less than 
three days, he said it would afford him infinite pleasure 
to be useful to me in the meantime. When we had 
reached our point of destination, le handed me over to 
the priest, and went away to transact some business in a 
distant quarter of the city. The priest, a jolly old 
fellow, whose ample, portly figure, formed a complete 


contrast with that of his friend, took me straight up 
stairs, where he withdrew a curtain from a picture, | 


which I found to be a portrait of a woman. 


“Why,” said 1, “this is not Christopher Colum- 


bus, but the blessed Virgin.” 


. e i 
“It is all one,’’ answered he; “and for the rest, 1| 
IL have sold the picture of the great navigator, long | 


ago, but thought you would like to see this fine work 
of art, which is also for sale.” 
“1 don’t buy pictures,” said I. 


A second look at that divine coup. 
'| tenance shed a calin over my whole mind. It was fy] 
of sweetness, full of tranquil beauty; and a light 
beamed from the eyes, which nothing but the touch of 
‘| genius could bestow. I wished, from the bottom of 
my soul, I had been a picture-buyer, and could have 
| afforded to take that gem with me to Egypt. I could 
‘| have held converse with it by the way. It would have 
_ raised and purified my thoughts, and done me good in 
all respects. I congratulated the priest on his possess. 
‘|ing so fine a picture, and asked him if he knew tlic 
‘artist. He said he did not, but supposed it must be 
_by some great master. IL entirely agreed with him, 
‘|The price he required for it, however, was very modc- 
rate. Other pictures he had, which, though not equally 
|| beautiful, were no less valuable, perhaps, in a commer. 
'‘!cial point of view. We conversed on his treasures for 
some time; and, when IL took my leave, he invited me 
to come again. He observed, moreover, if the sight 
of works of art delighted me, he would show me a 
church in which, to use his own expression, there was 
a picture worth all Genoa. 
_ “Come to me to-morrow,” said he, “ and I will go 
with vou. ‘To-day [ have some little business to trans- 
act, but I shall then be entirely at your disposal.” 
| “What is the subject ?” I inquired. 
‘| Artemis bathing in an Arcadian fourtain, ’ said he. 
' I looked in his face to observe the expression of it. 
It was full of calmness and dignity. He thought of 
Artemis as of a saint. 1 promised to call on him next 
morning, and went down to take a siroll on the Mola, 
and enjoy the fresh breeze from the Mediterranean. The 
view of the city 
sut no; I will not describe it now—another time will 
do better, when I shall have seen it from all points, and 
have studied all its aspects. Genoa stands alone among 
Italian capitals, for the nature of its site, and the splen- 
dour of its palaces. It is, perhaps, the finest monument 
/existing of almost imperial magnificence in decay. 











A LEAF FROM MY SKETCH-BOOK. 


’ Tis a pleasant spot of greeiness, 
Worth a poet’s best of praises: 

Well the sunlight loves to linger 
In that grassy haunt of daisies. 


Well I mind its trembling poplars, 
Well the white road that, anizh it, 

Winding upward from the landscape, 
Led my wandering footsteps by it. 


In the gray and stony ciiy, 
Oft before me fancy raises, 

Soft in golden wists of morning, 
Yet again that home of daisies. 


lp its cottage-smoke goes curling, 
’Gainst the green still elms aroun it, 

Where, across its white-thorn hedges, 
Once again my eye has found it. 


Up the wood that leafs the hill-side, 
Yet #gain my fancy gazes— 


Wanders over all the fur view, 
Stretched beneath that haunt of daisies. 


Over pasture, field, and river, 
City towers, and village spires, 

Travels on my eye, delighted 
With a joy that never tires. 





But with pleasure all surpassing, 
Smile and jest, and kindly phrases, 
Do I pass, as on that morning, 
By that grassy haunt of daisics. 


Leaning o'er the stile, I see her 
As she met my passing greeting, 

Fresh and flush’d as the hedge-roses 
Round the green spot of our meeting. 





With a laugh we met and parted— 

| Ah! those few sweet country phrases, 
ey i! how often do I hear them, 
Lingering past that haunt of daisies! 





Greenwich. W. C. BENNETI. 
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ISLAY AND ULSTER. 
THE ISLAY TON'TINE LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


ProressoR DE Morcan has well observed, that,,turned to each shareholder. 


But this is manifestly 


“the theory of insurance, though based upon self-inte-|| the exceptional return. It is simply the exactly cal- 
rest, is the most enlightened and benevolent form || culated provision that can be promised from the pre- 
which the projects of self-interest ever took. It is, in|} sent minimum rental of £15,000 per annum. Is it 


fact, in a limited sense and practicable method, the 

eement of a community to consider the goods of its 
individual members as common. It is an agreement 
that those whose fortune it shall be to have more than | 
average success, shall resign the overplus in favour of 
those who have less.” And a commentator on the 
same subject continues: —“ Life assurance, therefore, 
might be almost called a scientific phase of Christian 
practice-—the most perfect mode of reconciling the in- 
terests of the ove with the interests of the many-—-of 
the all.” 

Yet it is well known that the first attempt to intro- 
duce this beautiful and beneficent science into France 
was put down by the Government, at the instigation of 
the Church, on the ground that it was an impious in- 
terference with the designs of Providence. The “ Free 
Church Magazine ” commences an article on Life As- 
surance and the Islay Tontine in the following terms: — 
“On the subject of Life Assurance in general, we can- 
not boast a professional knowledge—we do not even 





pretend to have formed, as yet, a matured opinion.”’ 
Such is the exordium of a writer, who, thereafter, pro- 
ceeds to condemn the plans of the Islay Tontine Life | 
Association on the very ground, among others, assumed | 
by the Romish cardinals of the French monarchy. 

The ecclesiastical body whose title is horrowed for | 
this work has no responsibility whatever for its state- | 
ments. | 

The scheme of the Islay Tontine is as follows; and | 
its principles have been tested, and its calculations 
conducted, by Mr. Neison, one of the most scientific | 
and voluminous statists of the present day, whose 
numerous contributions to vital statistics, and, in espe- 
cial, his elaborate exposition and correction of the 
erroncous estimates of the friendly societies, have se- 
cured for him an European reputation. 

The Islay estates, at present, return £20,000 a-year. 
Almost every lease is renewed as it lapses, at an im- 
proved rental; and a Government grant of £30,000 is 
now being expended in drainage. ‘The association pro- 
poses to purchase the estates at £530,000, and to raise 
a further sum of £70,000, to be partly expended in 
further improvements for the benefit of the proprie- 
tary, and of the occupying tenants. The share capital | 
is divided into 12,000 shares, of £50 each, and the in- 
terest of the sharcholders is to be dependent on the 
lives of nominees, to be selected by them, at or above 
the age of sixty. But the present minimum rental is 
set aside, upon a scientific basis of calculation, as a 
premium for the mutual assurance of the lives of the 
nominees, so as to secure and guarantee the return 
to every shareholder, under the worst circumstances, 
of at least one-half of his investment. Upon the basis 
of this nucleus of 12,000 policies, and on the produc- 
tive guarantee of an improving-estate, it is contem- 
plated to establish a general life assurance business. 

Under any circumstances, 50 per cent. must be re- 
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‘to be supposed that £30,000 invested in drainage, and 
£30,000 more in general improvements, will leave the 
rental of a magnificent property of arable and pasture 
land at three shillings an acre’ Is it also to be pre- 
sumed that the directors—as, for the sake of extreme 
security, they do actually assume—will improve their 
accumulated rents at only three per cent. interest ? Is 
it to be presumed that a life assurance business will 
return xi/, based as it will be on so large and safe a 
foundation ? 

Doubtless, the shareholders whose nominees shall 
expire, before the association shall have had time 
and opportunity to develop the resources of the estate, 
which they can only do by promoting the comfort and 
happiness of their tenantry, will not receive back more 
than their £25 per share, in addition to the bonus re- 
ferred to in the prospectus. This risk must be incurred; 
and we hold that it is a smaller risk among 12,000 
persons than has been run in any railway or public 
widertaking. And, certainly, in proportion to the 
losses incurred by the lapsing of nominees will be the 
gain to the shareholders whose nominees survive; while 
every successive year will increase the interest of every 
individual shareholder. After a period of 10 years, 
every shareholder, by the conditions of the law of pro- 
babilities, must certainly receive, in addition to, and 
independent of, any improved rental or profits from other 
sources, at least £30; after 15 years, at least the whole of 
his investment ; after 20 years, at least £10 more than 


| his investment; after 25 years, at least £200, or four 


times his investment; after 30 years, at least £1,000 ; 
and after 35 years, at least £12,000. We do not be- 
lieve, however, that in actual experience the Tontine 
will last so long as the period indicated by the tables 
of mortality, which, of course, presume a much larger 
and wider induction than 12,000 lives, nor that it will 
extend beyond 30 or 35 years, or one generation ; and 
by that time at least a division will, in all probability, 
be made by mutual consent, between the last 12 or 
20 survivors of the whole estate, then probably doubled 
or enhanced threefold in value. 

Such are, in detail, the merits and demerits of the 
Islay Tontine Life Association. The objections made 
to this scheme, in the periodical we have mentioned, 
are, that ‘it subjects a large island, with 15,000 in- 
|habitants, for a period of 40 years, to a company of 
speculators whose only interest in it is the amount of 
money that can, during that period, be extracted from 
it.’ ‘With the body of shareholders, the motive 
to liberal management, with a view to prospective bene- 
fit, is almost annihilated.’’ 

The secretary and the general agent of the London 
corporations holding land in Ireland, in their reports 
to the society in 1502, answer this statement. They 
both concur in “taking it for granted,’’ to use the 
words of the general agent, “ that our object is to pro- 
cure a wealthy and resident tenantry, whenever it 
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can be done without injury to the industrious. I 
should, therefore,” he continues, “follow Mr. Slade’s 
(the secretary’s) plan, as one of the best that could be 
adopted for that purpose. I mean that of giving the 
tenant a perpetuity in a part of the ground he holds, 
whereon he would cheerfully lay out his money, and a 
lease for one life and a certain number of years, of a 
larger portion. The consequence would be, that every 
shilling that was laid out on the part he got the per- 
petuity in, would tend to increase the value of the 
surrounding ground; and, when the lease of the ter- 
minable part expired, it would become much more 
valuable, inasmuch as all lands adjoining to towns 
or inhabited places rise in proportion to the money 
expended in their neighbourhood.’’ ‘This most sug- 
gestive seutcnce comprises the germ of a most practi- 
cal system for the settlement and improvement of land, 
and for promoting the comfort of a yeoman tenantry: 
and while the adventitious aid of a Tontine may supply 
a stimulus to enterprise and improvement, whicl is 
greatly desiderated, this humane and mutually pro- | 
fitable object might be still more admirably accom- 
plished by an obvious application of life assurance to 
the mode of tenure proposed. 

An able agricultural journal, while expressing the 
hope that some principle could be at the same time 
put in requisition by which, im respect to some por- 








| 


tion of the lands to be settled, the prospect of a right | 


of pre-emption to the actual occupants within ten or 
twenty years, might be afforded, tending to the for- 
mation of a body of independent yeomanry, thus ob- 
serves, in confirmation of the views here expressed :-— 

“Without discussing the ethics of the Islay Tontine, which, 
in point of moral propriety, do not seem to have any deeper 
dependence on the hazard of the die, or the 
chances, than those of ordinary assurance, we would yet say that 


it is adapted to produce the principal effect which the friends of 


calculation of | 


Treland thus desiderate for their new plantation. The Tontine , 
must terminate in a national proprietary; the better, perhaps, that | 


it is to be more than usually extensive.” 

Such are the principles of action which actuated the 
Governor and Society of the Plantation of Ulster, and, 
certainly, the inaterial moral and religious improvement 
of their tenantry has not been neglected. 

The Directors of the Islay Toutine are equal in| 
point of respectability, as well as practical ability, to 
the members of the Irish Society; and are just as | 
likely to be actuated by feelings of “ enlightened self- 
interest ;”” 





| 
| 
! 


and if managers adopt a good principle of | 


action, it will hardly he dissented from by the share- | 


holders. 

The writer we have quoted says :—“ But the scheme 
provides for the whole passing into the hands of an | 
individual proprietor. In this feature, too, we recog- 
nise 3 pernicious interference with the natural, the 
providential order of things, and so on, to the eflect 
that large properties ought not to be accumulated in 
the hands of one person.” Even so, but the main 
evils of the present system of accumulations, viz.— 
the unqualified power of an individual to do what he 
likes with his own, inay be entirely obviated by the 
wise management and foresight of the directors, before 
the survivor, or more probably survivors, come into 
possession. 

We are told that “it is a resisting of Providence 
——when a property so unwieldy, in the hands of one 
man, was brought to the hammer by his insolveucy— 


| 
| 
{ 








that a company should start up, and, by an artifici) 
arrangement, prevent the overgrown estate from being 
broken up into fragments, and partitioned among 
several smaller proprietors.” On the one hand, the 
adoption of such a principle as that above ref ferred to, 
—viz., the concession of a perpetuity at a fair rent— 
would be no detriment to the destined survivors, 
while it would create a multitude of quasi proprictors - 

and, on the other hand, we might as well assert that it 
was a resisting of Prov idence to restore Charles I]. 

seeing that his father’s head was cut off, as to affirm 
that because one landlord becomes bankrupt by extra- 
vagance, no other landlord should succeed him. But, 
“it is essentially a lottery; it is neither an invest. 
ment of money, with a view to ordinary profitable re. 
turn, as in the case of railway or bank stock, nora 
contribution during a man’s own life to insure a defi- 
nite sum which he thinks needful to his family at the 
period of his own death.’ Certainly it is not a railway 
or bank speculation, which may or may not return 
anything—and the former of which, indeed, has often 
not made a legitimate return. We aflirm that it is jn 
so far better than many railways, that it starts with a 
certain improvable income; that the expenses are 
almost strictly caleulable; that it presents very small 
jopportunity for wilful mismanagement or misrepresen- 
tation of accounts; that it involves a certain return 
of at least 50 per cent. of the investment, and possibly 
many times the investment; and that, even to those 
whose nominees dic early, there is the certainty of 
periodical profits, which will increase in the course of 
time, as the survivors, in the course of nature and 
Providence, decrease in number. 

To a certain extent it is, indeed, a loitery, as all 
matters involving elements of speculation must be, in- 
asmuch as there may be a small loss to some, at the 
same time that there must be a very large gain to 
others; but, in another point of view, it is even less a 
lottery than most speculations, seeing that the actual 
limits of loss and gain may be scientifically estimated. 
We shall admit candidly, and without reservation, that 
ihe Tontine, as a tontine, will not, nor does it pretend 
io supply the place of an ordinary life assurance, as a 
certain provision for children. This, however, is no- 
thing but to admit that a railway will not supply 
the place of a bank, nor a bank that of a Mechanics’ 
Institution; only the Tontine involves the successful 
establishment of one of the most comprehensive and 
productive systems of life assurance yet projected, 

We hardly think it worth while to notice an asser- 
tion that “the promoters of this modern lottery pre- 
sume to take hold of the lives of their fellow-men, to 
turn up the chances for them.” ‘To turn up the chances 
for whom? ‘The nominees are not in any way inte- 
rested in the question, and may not even know tbat 
they have been selected. The issues of life and death 
are certainly, as regards them, as all of us, in the hands 
of Providence; but their nomination affects not them, 
and their selection will, indeed, be made according to 
those indications of probable health and longevity 
which that very Providence has marked and noted in 
the features and constitutions of every one, and which 
indications are open to the consideration of legitimate 
scieuee. Add to this, that every shareholder is made 
to possess a practical interest in the continued life of 
his nominee, which, even though a pecuniary one, call 
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not be detrimental to lim, as it is certainly, io our judg-| 


went, anything but morally prejudicial to the nominator. 
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this object, after using up all his arguments, aud 
ended in a burst of passion, with the expression of his 





The writer "decides that he shall not be one of the|| hope that he should yet live to see the tenant and 


yorninees, taking care to yard ‘As for ourselves, we 
have not vet rc: ached the venr rable age of three score; 

but we tell the eentlemen ye the Tontine that, though 
we were of an eligible age, and of iron sinews, thes 


should not be allowed to make a ‘ nominee’ of us.” 


This determination reminds us of a system re-! 


sorabling a tontine, but more obj: etionable, on the 
grounds stated in the previous extrac s, prevalent 
in Scottish farmi: hia until the present genera i 
and still followed in many cases. A vast numb 
of farms were held, and a number are yet held, on 
lives—sometimes on that of the occupant, and ; 
haps more frequently on the life or lives of : 
nee or nominees. 
three lives, and some, we believe, on a greater, but 
a specific number ; differing thus absolutely from a 
system very common in Ireland of granting kasos 
on lives, renewable for ever, on the payinent of a 
fixed fine, frequently double rent for one year at 
each lapse. An exaetly sinilar practice to these 
leases on lives, rene wable for ever, exists in Secot- 
land, under the maine of feus, Ncarly all the 
snall towns are held by this mode of icase, by 
which the superior is generally entitled, In terms of 
the bond or charter, to 2 double rent at each re- 


° 
’nomi- 


Manv farms were let on two or 


newal of the feu, or, in other words, at each lapse | 


ry ] 


of a life in the succession of holders The eondi- 


tion is left unasszuiled on moral wrousde Nobody | 


says that it resembles a lottery ; and, altho th the 
superior of small boroughs of barony mu 
obvious interest in the spread of disease and the 
number of deaths, yet we gen 


' 


orally find tiem sub- | 


scribing to dispensaries, and cheerfully assisting in, 


any scheme for opposing the procress ef cuolera, 
fevers, or other maladies that would shorten lives, 
and thus increase their annual gaius. 

The Scottish systcm—tmore prevalent, w 
confess, in previous years than now—of letting 


farms on single, donble, or treble lives, was not 
1? 


| his family uprooted from his estate. “ Your lord- 
ship’s hope shall never be gratified,”’ coolly answered 
the independent tenant, ‘‘ for I have taken your 
lordship’s life as the last on the lease.” The tenant 
iwas perfectly right, for the heir of entail will not 
expel him for the causes that originated the pre- 
sent owner's spite. What if this writer, in the 

unagazine we have quoted, should be, notwithstand- 
ing his asseveration, just at the important point of 
life, “ three score,’ and out of anger at his labours, 
a dircetor of this Tontine should name its critic's 
life on one of his shares: Would it be placed in ex- 
traordinary danger because one family were deeply 
intercsted in its prolongation to the utmost limits 
of mortality ¢ 

The last point of all this argument is, suppose 
some fature Maria Manning has possession of a share 


, y 1 awn" My av hye] ler . ai 
on one old mans tte, while only three he - 


sides hin are surviving. ‘ihe share which she holds 
. " ; 
is worth £12.900, In any circumstances; but if he 
nomlnee survives the other three, it wil be worth 
LO00, 0) One suudders to think of the tremendous 

i of the temptation to murder that the scheme 

i 
; } ' 

( } ‘ i (i i 


fhe tremendously cold-blooded estimate of human 
niure implied in the argument, applies to any son who 
will inherit a large estate on his father’s decease, with 
ihe same force as in the case in question. Experience 
demonstrates that, except in the eases cited by the 
murder of children by poor parents, for the sake of 
the burial tees, where the temptation was not in 
ihe amonnt of the prize, bat the denravity and 
poverty of th ‘avecly an instance oceurs 
in educated socicty of crimes for the sake of large 
reversions. Assuming the bare possibility, for the 
sake of arcument, of such a crime, where the motive 
being patent to the whole world, detection would 
be as certain and as swift as the Ii cht niug, that 


tempted, 
4 


I}chance is met by the uuiversal experience of all 


assailed as an exhibition of lotteries, althouch the| 


entire means of a family often hung on the issue of}; 
'| their basis 


these contracts, and the risk could not then, as 
now, be met by a policy of Life Assuranee. <A 
peer of the realin, still living in one of our Seottish 
counties, and rather celebrated for his repugnanes 
to the Tree 
leases for lives. He is guided iu his transactions 
by personal feelings, not always of the most ami- 
able character. Against one of his tenants he had 
formed an antipathy, for reasons, we believe, most 
commendable in the famaer, aud discreditable to 
the landlord, One lite still remained to be named 
on the farmer’s lease, and all the others had lapsed. 


The noble owner deemed this 2 ating style | | 


to buy out, from, and off his estates, a teuant 
vhom he disliked. The f 
opinions. follow those of the peer in this instance, 
like the tints of the chameleon—-was instructed to 
take the measures necessary to buy the nomination 
of the last life from the obnoxious tenant; but he 


failed in striking a bargain. The nobleman sent 


factor—a ge niloman whose | 


for the tenant to his castle, in the hope of making an 
arrangement on a personal interview. He failed in 


Church, has a number of farms on these | 


' 


' 
i 


i 





tontines, which have ever resulted’ in the division, long 
last survivorship, of the property forming 
mong «a dozen or twenty persons; thus 


~ 


before the 
|more probably realizing the aspiration ‘of the writer, 
that “we would have much more sec surity for a healthy 
| econom ie con lition to the mn as well as freedom, 
civil and religious, to its large and humble population, 
if it were diy ided umMoLg te independent lairds.’’ 
| Weconcur most cordially in that opinion; but 
the estate was in the market—a large capitalist 
| was named as the probable purchaser—and the 
| projectors of this tontine, meanwhile, negotiated 
‘a conditional purchase. They have not been un- 
willing to consider suggestions nade to them; and, 
for the purpose of preventing the evils that might 
result trom the estate being left for many years in 
‘|the hands of trastees, they fixed sixty years as 
|the minimum age of nominees. A few alterations 
might be made, with the utmost advantage, in the 
constitution of their scheme. They might either 
provide for its termination at a specific date, or 
upon a fixed number of survivors. Perhaps the 
latter is the best mode, and twenty a reasonable 
number. This arrangement would provide for 
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the large Islay estate falling into the hands 
of twenty resident owners within thirty years from 
the commencement of this transaction. The diffi- 
culties which might arise on a division of the 
property could be prevented by effecting that object 
at the present date. The estate might be divided 
into a number of lots corresponding with the num- 
ber of lives with which the tontine was to be 
closed. The labour of the trustees might be 


abridged, and the cultivation of the island would be | 


promoted, by giving leases extending over twenty- 
five or thirty years, the time at which this business 


may be concluded. These leases would probably | 


be taken on increasing rentals, especially if accom- 
panied by the provision that the tenants would 
receive at the expiry of their leases asum of money 
for improvements, if these were made and main- 
tained consistently with intelligible conditions of 
leasing. By this means the temptations to over- 
cropping and under-manuring which exists towards 


the close of all leases would be removed; and 
gradually ascending rental might be obtained for 
the estate; while the interests of the tenants, and 
the employment of the labourers, would be secured, 
An arrangement might be easily made by which 
holders of shares could insure their cost with the as. 
sociation on the life of the nominee, so as to render 
thistransaction the reverseof alottery—namely a cer. 
|tainty to each partner of receiving his own again, 
| less the premiums, which cannot make a serious loss. 
1 By arrangements of this nature, the scheme would be 
made thoroughly satisfactory and unexceptionable. 
‘It has been suggested that the company should 
| have power to sell lots of the estate to purchasers, 
‘'on favourable terms, and invest the proceeds, 
| This proposal is not necessarily opposed to the 
original scheme; and yet seems less connected 
with it than those suggestions which we have pre. 
| viously named ; and would press at least upon the 
‘| consideration of the promoters, 
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The Age and Christianity. By Robert Vaughan, D.D. 
London: Jackson & Walford. 

THE author of this volume is already favourably known 

to the public. Several highly valuable works have pro- 

ceeded from his pen, so that his character as an able 


thinker and accomplished writer is now fully established. , 


The present production consists of a course of lectures de- 
livered in London at the request of the trustees of Coward 
College ; and his aim in the lectures may be learned from 
the following extract :— 


of want is going out, conspicuously enough, in search of some- 
thing higher—of something more noble. My object is to de- 
monstrate to some of those bewildered and weary wanderers that | 
the old path is, after all, the true one ; that the new paths opened | 
out, on either hand, are harder to make way upon than the one | 
on which we may trace the footprints of our sires; and that, | 
seeing all men are compelled to be believers in some shape, it is | 
really a much easier thing, and assuredly a much happier thing, 
to believe after the manner of a Christian than to believe after 
any other manner.” 

Accordingly, the different subjects discussed are: —The 
characteristics of the age; the characteristics of the age 
in relation to the provfs of Christianity; the charac- 
teristics of the age in their relation to the truths of Chris- 
tianity ; the characteristics of the age in relation to the 
Christian religion. These topics are considered in six 
lectures, and no one can read them without being im-.: 
pressed with the fact that they are the production of an 
original thinker, of a close observer, and, especially, of 
one who has an intimate and correct knowledye of the 
subjects handled in this volume. Dr. Vaughan has cer- 
tainly rendered considerable service to the cause of truth 
by the delivery and publication of these lectures. We 
give an extract from the work itself :— | 








“But this tendency (contempt of the past), in common with 
those before mentioned, has called forth its re-actions. First, 
there is the form of re-action understood among us by the name 





“Our age, amidst iis many forms of scepticism and worldli- 
ness, is ill at ease; and, in common with ali preceding ages, | 
exhibits an irrepressible yearning of the human spirit after some- | 


thing more settled and satisfactory than it has found. Its sense | : ; 
: | sought, not in the creation of anything new, but in a resuscita- 


tion of the old. It is by retracing our steps some three or four 
|| centuries—by calling back feudal barons in place of mill- 
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|}of Young Englandism. The aim of this school is not so much 
||} to conserve the good of the present as to call back the full life 
| of the remote past—to revive Old Englandism. The gentlemen 
| who have given themselves to this somewhat eccentric service 
|| see nothing in our much-vaunted social advancement to claim 
| from them reverence and affection. 

“Ve may flatter ourselves that the progress of civilization is 
'/a good; that the development of intelligence is a good; that 
‘the diffusion of a self-reliant and self-governing temper among 


| the people must be a good. We may imagine that in all this 


| We are imparting greater stability to human institutions, greater 
| compass to human enjoyment, and that we are thus doing some- 


thing towards realizing the fruit of the hard struggles in which 
the European nations have been engaged during the last 
three hundred years. But far from this is the judgment 
of Young England. The golden age of their social state 1s 


owners—by reckoning dependants as doomed to be ever de- 
pendent; well fed it may be, and even graciously amused upon 
holidays, but never to aspire to political individuality or respon- 


| sibility, to the duty of self-government, or to anything above a 


'blind and instructive leaning on their betters, and a narrow, 
_unretlecting attachment to particular associations and localities. 
What we call the expansion of industry, is with such persons 
‘only the widening of a system which is fast jading the bodies 
,and souls of all who are subject to it, to destruction. What we 
‘hail as the spread of intelligence is only the diffusion of an ex- 
_hausting fever, often rising to delirium. Even our representative 
system is ridiculed as partaking more of broad farce than of wis- 
dom. The thing needed, it seems, is the return of an age when 
the people did all that their wonder-working prophets com- 
'manded, and when they were all ready to slay or to be slain at 

the bidding of their heroes. 
“ This, even this, is the sort of social millennium towards which 


.|'some of the élite spirits of our time are now looking. One 


might have thought that a little reflection would have sufficed to 
‘suggest that the qualities which make prophets and heroes what 
‘they are, may certainly be made to exist in some small degree 
in the people at large, and that qualities which are praised 80 


‘' highly, as possessed by a few, can hardly cease to be of 


worth hy passing, thongh in smaller quantities, from the few to 
a greater number. For whether these gentlemen see it or not, 
it is a change in this direction which takes place as society ad- 


| vances from rudeness to civilization. 


“ What Young Englandism is, as a re-action against the bear- 
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ings of contempt for the past with reference to socicty, that | 
janism is, with regard to its bearing in reference to re-| 

. Both are excesses generated by excess. The wrong| 
done to the past, on the one side, calls forth this puerile worship 
of it from the other. Corporations are generally conservative, | 
jally priestly corporations. In religion it seems to be as- | 
samed, that whatever ceases to be immutable must cease to be | 
true. Hence the sternness with which the ministers of religion | 
have resisted innovations ; hence the hard fate generally await- | 
jag the religious reformer. But in our time, the temper which | 
has not spared Christianity itself, has dealt somewhat rulely with 
the preteusions of its priesthood, In proportion, however, as 
everything deemed sacred in clerical authority has been assailed, 
everything, no matter how far obsolete, has been placed under 
requisition in its favour. Protestantism has been blamed for this 
supposed drifting of affairs towards religious anarchy; and, in 
consequence, Protestantism itself has been either openly or vir- 
tually abandoned. Worldly power is everywhere falling away 
from the priestly office, and its ecclesiastical and spiritual claims 
are insisted on only the more largely and earnestly. The im- 
portance attached to the functions of the order is everywhere 
dying out ; and, for this reason, no pains are spared that may 
seem to imipart to its services new value and a deeper signiti- 
cance. ‘Thus current rushes against current—passion wars with 
passion—and our age becomes the motley exhibition we find it.” | 


The Life and Memoirs of Alfred the Great. 
German of Albert V. Huller, 
London : Longman & Co, 
This volume comes at the moment when zealous Anglo- 

Saxons purpose the celebration of Alfred the Great’s mil- 

Jennium, for he was born in 849. The text of Huller is, 


From the 
By Francis Steinitz. 


ably translated by M. Steinitz, who experiences a part 4 


of the author’s enthusiasm for his hero: and Alfred 
was a prince likely to inspire enthusiasm. From him may 
be fairly dated the rise of moderate monarchy in 
Britain, His laws and his maxims influence society to. 
the present day. An able warrior, a courageous patriot, 
a friend of science, literature, and liberty, Alfred’s his- 
tory presents the utmost scope for the poet or the his- 
torian, and for the pride and veneration of his successors. | 
The notes of the translator form short but often valuable 
dissertations on various points in the British constitution, 
and its working. The text was written, and published in| 
German, seventy years since ; but it is fresh and unknown 
reading to the Saxons of England. The vignette is formed | 
by a beautiful specimen of art, comprising portraits of the | 
Queen, the Duke of Wellington, and Sir Robert Peel ; and | 
the volume is worthy of the millennial period of the good | 
and great monarch whose transactions it celebrates, | 





The Works of Lord Byron ; edited by W. Anderson, Esq., 
author of * Popular Scottish Biography.” Edinbargh : 
A Fullerton & Co, 

A Greek philosopher told Cresus that he could not 
call any man’s life happy until it had closed. A similar 
principle prevents us from pronouncing very definitely 
upon the merits of a work until it be completed. This 
edition of Byron’s works is in parts, of which five are | 
published, and seven are to come, ‘The style of| 
the publication is creditable to the publishers; and | 
the numerous engravings, to those parties who have | 
charge of that department. The editor is most com- 
petent to his duty, from a most extensive acquaintance 
with the literary history of the period in which Byron 
lived, the works of the parties amongst whom Byron 
moved, and the circumstances of the poct’s various con- 
temporaries. For these reasons, we deviate from our 
ordinary practice of deferring works in parts until they 
be in whole, to express our belief that the present will 
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form one of the most complete and convenient library 
editions of Byron hitherto published ; and it will be ac- 
companied, as it should be, by a minute life of the great 
poet, ——— 
Owen's Universal Revolution, London: Effingham Wilson. 
This thin green volume is a mere reproduction, with emen- 
dations, of those tracts and pamphlets, and boarded books, 
in which for many years Mr. Owen has been inculcating 
pernicious opinions ; so often met, and so frequently con- 
futed, that the task of noticing them again would be 
profitless and tedious. Like all other monomaniacs, Mr. 
Owen harps on one or two points, on which he is at 
radical difference with the world, evidently believing him- 
self the man with whom, if wisdom will not die, at least it 
has commenced, 

Private property is his abhorrence ; and yet few men 
have held more private property than the author, although 
it is the easiest thing in the world to throw off this bur- 
den, The organization of families is one of the great evils 
that afilict society; and some of the finest and the most 
humanizing feelings of our nature are to be uprooted, be- 


-eause Mr. Owen thinks we would all be better without 


them. Priests have made a bad use of religion, and there- 
fore religion itself, in every cognate form, is despicable 
and degrading. Man is not responsible for his actions, 
and therefore, never a tyrant lived who should be called 
a tyrant, and Mr. Owen should have sympathised with 
thgt tortured instrument and machine, Wilson, who was 
hung at Liverpool—a distressed innocent—guiltless as one 
of the stones in, or the cranes upon the docks, The pre- 
sent edition is a step less offensive, but not less egotistical, 
than its predecessors. Mr. Owen has been himself revo- 
lutionised. He has become a deist, which is rather a fa- 
vourable change, though he acknowledges that he wor- 
ships, he knows not what. He says— 

“For man to attain a state of rationality and happiness, so 
long as he shall retain the delusive idea that man forms his own 
character or qualities of body and mind, is an endeavour more 
impracticable than the attempt to unite oil and water.” 

Very few persons, we fancy, consider themselves self- 
created, That is not the general opinion, He argues 
that all blame for evil deeds rests not with the creature, 
but the Creator; that the machine is irresponsible. But 
he must know best, of course, whether he formed the de- 
sign of writing this book, or his fingers began the task 
without any counsel from the mind, and went forward 
without control. What follows is a very convenient doc- 
trine for housebreakers and sheep-stealers, and all other 
such persons, great and small, 

“Tt is known to those who have studied nature, that the 
general and individual qualities of all things created are given to 
them by the Great Creating Power of the Universe ; and that not 
the things created, but their Creator, is the sole author of one 
and all, whether animate or inanimate—whether mineral, vegeta- 
ble, or animal—whether rational or irrational existences; and, of 
course, that whatever compound of the general qualities of ha- 
manity any may have, the general qualities and particular com- 
bination of them in each one is alone the work of that Creating 
Power; and, for them, it is insanity to blame, and the essence of 
injustice to punish, or in any way to injure, the poor, passive 
created being, whether man or any other animal, except in self- 
defence, or to obtain the means of sustaining life, which could 
not be otherwise supported; and that every act of unnecessary 
cruelty is an act in oposition to the laws of God, ” 

We believe that some persons, apparently sane in or- 
dinary transactions, believe that this man is neither mad 
nor wicked. The conclusion of charity must be, that he 
ig mad, with a method in the disease, 
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A Treatise on Epidemic Cholera. 
sell, M.D. 


By J. Rutherford Rus- 


London: William ITeadiand. 

We have received a great 
lera—to all of which we have beea unable to give that at 
tention which the subject might command, because all o: 
them are deficient in distinetness. The disease is descrived 


1% a mystery—that being true of every ma! udy except those 


resulting from accident. The origin of fever isas much cou- 
cealed as thatof cholera. Avainst both diseases we are desired 
to emnploy cleanliness, regularity, temperance, warm clothing 
vod air, and 2bundance thereof. Farther, nobody se ih! 
to pevetrate. The origin of the disorder is mysterious, D 

Russell's volume preseits a fiir history of the ea! j 


and offers some sugzestions regarding its oricin that 
more curioas than satistactory, arising from the genera 
ignorance on the subject; for the author would evident'y 
bring out the frets, if he 

vin of the disease, he 


Regarding the reeent or 2 


. ’ 
Ina pir 


knew them, I 
gent form. 
says:— 
“In casting one’s eye upon the map of India, it ts impos- 
sible not to be struck with the watering of the vreat plain 
of the Ganges. ( 
both sides, as we track it upwards towards 1is8 Ss: 
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Wa have found the disease very prevalent in this coun- 


try, where little or no water was to be found on the sur- 


face. We could name several localities, if a probability 


existed, that simnilar examples will not occur to every reader 
where the development has been most severe; and yet, 
where no river-course, loch, or pond, exists for miles on 
either side; but we do not adduce that circumstance as one 
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ealeulated to overthrow a general theory, which, never. 
theless. we believe to be more fanciful than real, 
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‘¢ The impression on the mind of alniost all observers of 


cholera seems to be, that at the time of its prevalence 
there was something unusial ovout tue Weatlier: it was un- 
naturally hot, cold, wet, or stormy. De. Orton who strongly 
advocates this opinion, lias collected a cumber of testimoutes 
in favour of this belief.” 
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| Glasgow or Paisley. The circumstance denotes the nar- 
row and Jocalised inilucnees necessary to render fatal this 
disease, 

| Der. Russell refers to experiments by which it appeared 
‘th thmosphere was yicr in cholera than in other 
id tts; which would iinply a sivange alteration in the 


‘nature and quality of the air during the prevalence of 

is pestilence, sistent reeent and startling 
theory ascribes the whole evil to the existence of minute 
organisatious—so minute as to be imperceptible in the 
atmospliere, without scientific research, but capable there- 
by of being discerned. These organisations are to be 
found in the air, on the water, and may attach them- 
selves to our food. They are described as of the 


“fungus”? tribe ; and they are said to multiply them- 
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selves in the intestines; so that the evacuations of cholera 

tients are found to be full of them. Their results are 
essentially poisonous ; and although they may be taken 
into the system in very minute quantities, yet they will 
there reproduce themselves with those fatal effects that 
have been witnessed in so many thousand cases. The 

enomena will be found more fully explained and 
examined in the medical and professional works of the 
present month ; but we believe that, in these few sen- 
tences, we have accurately stated its nature, 

If this theory should be correct, it almost follows—and 
we make the reference in all the seriousness required by 
both subjects—that the strange disease assailing animal 
life is of the nature of that disease which has attacked 
vegetable vitality. But how are human beings the only 
sufferers amongst animals ? And is the assumption cor- 
rect that they are the only sufferers? (n_ the other 

and, has this disease amongst mankind any afiinity to 
the new and fatal distempers that have recently assailed 
those species of the animal creation on which their comfort 
most depends ? 


The Cholera at Malta; from the Italian of Guiseppe 
Stilon. London: Joun CuurcuHit, 


A small, and, in existing circumstances, a most inte- 
resting treatise, which interferes with Dr. Russell’s theory, 
because the island of Malta has no running streams, and 
is not low and damp. <A number of facts are stated 
which are curious coincidences if they do not fally estab- 
lish the existence of miasma in local currents of air cal- 
enlated to produce this plague in a circumscribed locality. 
These facts rather favor the theory which we have already 
mentioned. 





Perth, its Annals and its Archives. By David Peacock. 





I Volume. Perth: Thomas Richardson. 


Perih has not wanted its historians before the present 
year; but Mr. Peacock’s work is the most voluminous | 


record of the ancient city that we remember to have seen. | | 


Situated nearly in the centre of Scotland, and in one of 
the most fertile districts in the country, Perth, or St. 
Johnstoune, became, very naturally, its eapital. 
of the oldest, if not the oldest town in Scotland, and its | 
local history is so closely wrought into the generat histo ry 
of the country, that in this respect alone the volume is 
useful and curious :-— 


“Like most other places which have gradually risen into note, 
the city of Perth finds it very difficult, almost inrpossible, to trace 
her own ongin. Dating, as that does, from a very high anti- 
quity, her early annals are involved in much obscurity, and far- 
ther discovery is now hopeless. Just as ‘some village Hampden,’ | 
whose talents or patriotism may be desiined to dazzle the world, | 
remains unnoticed while these are in embryo, and whose innate 
qualities, fromthe very obscurity of his birth and lineage, are doomed 
to blush unseen till they are fully developed, that world in which 
he moves neglects to mark his progress, and afterwards regrets 
that his early biography is a blank—so is it with such a place as 
Perth, whose original insignificance renders it impossible to 
trace those former stages of its existence which its subsequent 
importance makes it so desirable to know. At such a period, 
learning was little cultivated, and few, therefore, were capable of 
recording matters of merely Jocal interest ; and thus many a fact 
which must have constituted an erexf in its day, must have 
fallen into oblivion. Mark, for instance, the foundation of 
such an edifice as the old church of St. John the Baptist, the 
date of which is utterly unknown! Besides, it must be con- 


sidered that Perth bad risen into consequence long before the 
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blessed light of Christianity had shed its benign influence over 
a benighted land inhabited by a barbarous people.” 

The work contains more than 600 pages, consisting of 
the most minute details that any man of Perth could pos- 
sibly desire, regarding the past history, the present state, 
and, in some matters, the future prospects of the fair city. 
These details make, however, very interesting reading, 
even to the stranger ; and they form a large mass of valu- 
able information. The volume is most creditably put oat, 
and is itself an excellent specimen of what can be done in 
Perth in this line, A number of engravings illustrate the 
work, which should have, like its subject, more than a 
local fame. 


By the Author of “ Two Years in 


Ernesto di Ripaita, 
London: Smith, Elder, 


Italy.”? Three volumes, 

& Co. 

Tuts work is a historical novel of the last three or 
four years. The author is already favourably known in 
connection With Italian affairs. The object of this work 
is to explain those causes that have impeded the pro- 
gress of Italian independence, and hindered its estab- 
lishment. The grand cause, of Italian weakness is, 
according to the writer, Italian faith. The temporal 
power of the Pope and Italian liberty are, according to 
him, quite inconsistent ; and the Jesuits are the great 
encmies of human liberty. All secret associations are 
dangerous to civil freedom, and none should be permitted, 
The men that know something good for the world should 
hasten to communicate their knowledge ; while, if their 
purposes be bad, they are rendered worse by seeresy. The 
subjects of the novel are Count di Ripalta, his sister, and 
their mother, the Marchesa. The former Count di Ripalta 
was shot in the previous Italian war of independence. The 
Marchesa is a gloomy ascetic, in Italian fashion ; her 
confessor is the Jesuit Verrone, her friend the Bishop of 
Albana. A Swiss gentleman, a liberal, a scholar, and 
a Calvinist, loves Angelica, the sister of Count di Ri- 
palta. An Italian Count, Casanova, is in the same pre- 
‘dicament. A young English gentleman, Charles Mon- 
'tacue, the sonof General Montague, who, with his sister, 





| 
| 
| 





It is one || 2M4 his father, the General, reside in Rome, nearly be- 


j 


‘comes their rival. That is the state of the ease at the 
opening of the book. They are at a musical party in the 
| Ripalta Palace, and the Bishop of Albana thus converses 
‘with the Marchesa :— 


“ «Nay, Monsignore, I’m not surprised thou hast not—she is 
a foresticre, the daughter of Sir George Montague, an English 
General, who thou seest yonder at the whist table. Ernesto is 
very intimate with her brother. We made their acquaintafice 
whilst living at Florence, and Angelica seems to have conceived 
as firm a friendship for the sister as Ernesto for the brother.’ 

“* Are they of the true fold, Signora? again asked the eccle- 
siastic. 

“* Alas! no,’ replied the Marchesa; ‘they belong, they tell 
me, to the Angliean Churelh,’ 

“* Anglican heresy, say rather,’ replied the ecclesitstic, 
sharply. ‘Ma chi peccalo! continued he, after a pause, and 
more mildly, while his venerable features assumed a look of deep 
compassion, ‘ what a pity that so fair and bright a being should 
be lost !—lost for ever, my friend !” 


The Italian lady wished to dismiss the hereties, while 
the Italian bishop wants to convert them, and refers the 
lady to Verrone. The Church sanctions not mixed mar- 
riages, although it approves a marriage of convenience with 
its results; but to convert a young English or Swiss be- 
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retic of property and station, a point may be stretched, 
far property is not heretical. 

So the Marchesa, while speaking of her son, talks thus 
of her deceased husband—the boy’s father :— 


“* Alas! Monsignore, the sin of his unhappy father would not 
seem yet expiated; the fatality seems to pursue us. He raves 
of Italian liberty in the same strain as my unhappy lord used to 
do: he loves me and yet seems not to heed my warning voice. I 
fear the Count de Montmaure exercises an evil influence on my be- 
loved boy. ‘hey are more than ever together; but what can I 
do, Monsignore? I have no more a right to dictate to Ernesto. 
I believe he is now in company with his English friend, Charles 
Montague. ‘Truth to say, I would rather he associated more 
with the latter. He seems less bigoted in his heresy, and more 
open to receive our holy faith. With his sister, he frequently 
accompanies us to the ‘Gesii,’ and seems oftentimes, indeed, 
more than disposed to embrace the truth.’ 

“+Ah! sayest thou so?’ said the ecclesiastic, with a joyful 
look; ‘ Nay, I thought that bright creature too pure and lovely 
to be lost. We will sce to this ourselves, Marchesa ; here may 
be a glorious work before us! Thy friends are, doubtless, Pusey- 
ites, as they call those in England who are beginning to discover 
the error of their ways, and desire to return within the bosom of 
Mother Church. Thou wilt introduce me, during the evening, 
to Sir George Montague,’ ” 


fold hearts have these Italian widows—cold to 
everything except the church and the world. Once 
placed under proper training, the hearts of the 
Italian ladies are moulded by the priests. For a land 
whose daughters are under that deseription of ma- 
nagement freedom can only be a name, for female 
influence is, afier all that men may do, close to the 
core of human freedom, for its safety or its destruction. 
Between De Montmaure and Montague, the Bishop pre- 
fers, as may be noticed, Montague,a facile young gentleman, 
to De Montmaure, a young man of great intellect and firm 
religious convictions. He is right. ‘The conversion of 
Montague were easy, for his faith stands on nothing. That 
of De Montmaure impossible, because his views are 
founded ‘on a rock.” 

‘The Marchesa had a long conversation with Verrone, the 
Jesuit confessor. He is ambitious. The expulsion of 
the Jesuits from Switzerland is agitated. De Montmaure 
has influence. What if Angelica Di Ripalta could move 
the stern Calvinist, who loved her, to spare the Jesuits ? 
Verrone will try, and thus he meditates :— 


“The Marchesa, only waiting for a sign of assent from the 
Jesuit, hurried from the oratory. Verrone for some time ap- 
peared buried in thought. Doubtless he is consulting the inte- 
rests of the Ripalta family; considering within himself what is 
best to be done to satisfy the desires and appease the fears of 
the Marchesa. Not so; the Jesuit has but one object, one de- 
sire—the advancement of his order; for in this he believes is in- 
volved the advancement of religion. Ue turns over mentally 
every circumstance, every minute detail, with which the Mar- 
chesa has furnished him; he studies and arranges the different 
courses, Which the interests of his religion, that is, as I have 
said, his order, seem to require. Adopting that line of policy 
which seems most to promote that interest, he hardens himself 
against every extrancous feeling which would intervene to dis- 
turb it. 

“* Yes, said the Jesuit, ‘tis only thus we can succeed, The 
labourers are, indeed, few, and the work is great. But let us 
each be zealous and untiring; and success must, at length, crown 
our exertions. This great globe is only composed of atoms; a 
little snowball rolled, anon becomes a mountain; and it is by 
the untiring efforts of individuals, on the masses, that we shall 


break down the mound of heresy. Every foot of ground we | 


now gain is of immense importance. England and Switzerland! 
—there is no safety for our faith, no hope of its increase, while 
these remain heretical. The first, in its daring propagandism, 
s-ems to usurp the authority of the keys; the second defies its 











power—nay, menaces our faith even in Italy itself. These Mon. 
tagues belong to the very class we seek to gain. The example 
of their conversion would be of immense value; while, could this 
De Montmaure be won over, we might hope to see our blessed 
order established even in Geneva itself.’ 

“The Jesuit’s eye brightened with a triumphant glance; he 
clenched his hand convulsively, as if he could palpably grasp the 
power he coveted. ‘ But what, said he, continuing his reflec. 
tions, ‘if the pursuits of these plans of mine derange those the 
Marchesa has formed for her daughter? She approves of the suit 
of Casanova; and, truth to say, the Count has strong claims upon 
us—but then he is ours already. The richest and fairest heiress 
in Rome must not be given away too lightly! This Montague 
is young, noble, and handsome—Angelica,’ said the Jesuit, with a 
heightened colour, and meaning look. ‘ Thou wouldst bless me 
for the change! But things need not take this course, my fair 
one. It must still depend on the Jesuit’s hand to guide them. 

“ He resumed his usual placid appearance, for the Marchesa’, 
step was heard approaching.” 

Meanwhile, the Montague family progress rapidly to. 
wards Rome, for they had no principle to detain them, 
Sir George Montague had always voted against the Roman 
Catholic claims, but he had no hostile feeling for their 
tenets, and the urbanity of the Bishop of St. Albana 
pteased him much, : 

“ Even Sir George Montague found his Tory and anti-Papal 
principles give way before the bland courtesy and dignified ur. 
banity of the Roman prelate, and declared that he had never had 
a more agreeable partner at whist—no, not even at the Senior 
United Service Club itself; whilst his son Charles more than 
participated in these favourable feelings. The impression made 
upon the susceptible heart of Emma by the kindness of the vene- 
rable prelate was even still stronger. ‘There was a winning sof. 
ness in his address, and a simple, yet apostolical dignity in his 
manner, Which recommended itself strongly to a mind like hers; 
and she could not avoid contrasting the simple dignity of the 
Bishop of Albans with the lordly pride and luxury which sur. 
rounded an episcopal neighbour of Sir George’s in England. The 
good Bishop of Albans, with that tact and good taste which dis. 
tinguishes his countrymen, was most marked in his attentions; 
and yet they only seemed, from the high-bred and dignified way 
in which they were made, to emanate from a desire to render 
their séjour instructive and agreeable.” 


This is a lesson to the bishops, And the novelist also 
adds that the lent preachers of Rome are abler orators 
than our clergy in England, ‘That is to be believed. 
T'wenty names will cover all the clergy of the English 
Church whom anybody cares to hear for their eloquence, 
A somewhat larger number perhaps may be found amongst 
the dissenters. Double that number, probably, over all 
the Scotch sects; and a somewhat smaller number 
amongst the Irish Protestants. We speak not of personal 
worth and zeal, both qualities happily common, but of 
personal eloquence ; most miserably uncommon and un- 
cultivated in the ministry of this country, The Lent 
preachers converted Emma Montague more readily that 
she was half-converted by Count di Ripalta, whom she 
married privately, and was abandoned by her father, with 
whom her brother left Rome ; as De Montmaure had left 
it before. 

The author bids us respect the zeal of the Jesuits, 
with a powerful argument, which, however, excuses not in- 
tervention in family affairs ; yet that, we have heard, is 
an error not monopolised by the Jesuits, though practised 
by them with the greatest ability, and the least care for 
consequences to the parties involved. 

“Recognising the right of private judgment, and accustomed 
in England to great indulgences of religious opinions, we can 
hardly understand the proselytising zeal of the devout Roman 
Catholics, nor the untiring and patient efforts made by them to 
win over the unwary and unstable among our countrymen whe 
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annually visit Italy. Can we blame the Romanist for this pro- |] 
ist zeal? Far from it. If sincere, it is impossible for | 
any Christian believer to be indifferent to the veligions state of 
his fellow-creatures ; but it must be confessed that the zealots 
of the Romish Church, in the ardour of their pursuit, sometimes | 
Jose sight of the means they employ, and avail themselves of in- ' 
fluences which, if not so legitimate, are not less powerful than 
their controversial arguments. But these were not needed on 
the present occasion.” 
The priests are probably right in their opposition to | 
mixed marriages. ‘They often, we suspect, fail in secur- | 
ing happiness. At least, they are subjected to serious 
risk, where either or both parties are zealous professors, 
Emma Montagne was not happy. She was too easily con- | 
verted to be happy. In her husband’s passion for Italian 
independence she had little sympathy, and so they lived 
but very coldly sometimes together. De Montmaure mean- | 
while had his place in the Swiss senate at Berne, The. 
wily Verrone endeavoured to use Angelica against him, but | 
his principles were stronger than his affections, The Jesuits | 
were expelled. We pass over the dark crimes of Count) 
Cassanova, who failed in his projects, The death of the 
Marchesa was remarkable only for her persisting against 
even Verrone’s wish in exacting from her daughter a vow 
never to marry a heretic. The vow destroyed De Mont- 
maure’s hopes, end enrolled Angelica amongst the sisters 
of the Sacred Heart. | 
The war in Italy opened at last, and a scene at Turin | 
is given with great spirit, and, we believe, accuracy. 
At last, then, the Count di Ripalto and the Italian 
Liberals have their wish. The issue is on the sword 
point, 











“«Gentlemen, cried the King, his worn and exhausted features | 
glowing with animation, ‘lec us accept the omen. May shouts 
like these hail our banners in the plains of Lombardy! a= 9 
now we have much to do before our dep: arture from Turin. We! 
therefore break up our council.’ | 

“The King immediately arose, and, followed by his household 
and suine of the ministers, retired into the private apartme nts of | 
the palace. ‘The rest of the ministers, with Negroni and Count | 
Balbo, followed the royal exainple. At the door of the ante-room | | 
the arm of the Prince Negroni was grasped by Ernesto. | 

“* Well, Prince, exclaimed he, impatiently, ‘do these shouts 
augur correctly ¥—Is war at last poems P” | 

“<*Tt is, Ernesto,’ replied the Prince, grasping his hand warmly. 1 
‘Old as 1 am, I now hope to see the oak of Italian independence | 
accomplished, Look! here is the royal proclamation—let us | 
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stand aside out of the crowd, and read it together. It is a noble 
production, eloquent in its very briefness.’” 

Charles Albert was pitifully abandoned by the Lon#- 
bards, the Romans, and the Tuscans, lis subjects fought 
bravely, but they were overthrown by superior force and 
skill. History has the story, and the grave has Charles 
Albert ; but, if he was honest as he was brave, “La Spada 
d’italia”’ was treacherously deserted. 

The chivalrous Count di Ripalta perished in the last 
great battle of the first campaign, on the heights of Rivoli. 
His widow and son retired to England, and the former 
was reconciled to her father; De Montmaure, resides in 
his Swiss villa, and thus is he employed :— 

“De Montmaure has once more returned to the home of his 
fathers—his days pass tranquilly away. If he still sorrows, his 
grief is serene and resigned. le has abjured polities, or, at 
least, the strife and emulation of public life. No longer does he 
mingle in the high contentions of the senate, no more than in 
the deadly encounters of the battle-field; but, for all that, he is 
not idle, nor has he ceased to love, and work for, the cause of 
freedom. The cause of Italian independence is still dear, ay, 
dearer than ever, to his heart, for it is now consecrated by the 
blood of Ernesto! Yes, mindfal of all his sacred engagements, 
he still struggles for the emancipation of Italy; but the weapons 
of his warfare are now different, but not less efficacious. He 
has devoted to her cause his powerful and eloquent pen, as he 
has already employed his sword in her defence, 

“Contident of ultimate success—strong in his faith in the 
justice of that great Being who directs and goverus all things, 
and whose ears are open to the ery of the oppressed—De Mont- 
mauge labours patiently on; and, in doing so, raises up for him- 
self a far more enduring and honourable reputation than the ap- 
plause of senates, or the victor’s wreath, could have conferred. 
Pleasant it is to see him seated in his library, with some trea- 
sured volume open before him, while a glance of chastened tri- 
umph lights up his thoughtful and melancholy features ; or to 
listen to the tones of his manly and thrilling voice as, walking 
by the shores of the tranquil and beautiful Leman Lake, he holds 
| lofty converse with his valued friend, the Pastor Malan, on those 
deep and sublime speculations which divine religion and philoso- 
phy disclose. Yes, he has found peace—that peace which this 
world cannot give or take away, and which may both the author 
}and reader of these pages dilige ntly seek after, and effectually 
obtain!” 

The work is quite worthy of the time that its perusal 


needs, Many of its passages are eloquent. It demonstrates 


'an intimate acquaintance with the springs of Italian life ; 


and its moral is, that a modification, if not a change of 
Italian faith, will precede Italian independence. 








POLITICAL 


‘LuHf past month has not been productive of great | 
political events. The nations, weary of war, have | 
subsided into a state of apathy. During two years, | 
two hundred thousand lives have been sacrificed, | 
at a cost of fifty millions sterling, in Europe ; and | 
nothing has been changed except the state of 
France. Hungary is overthrown, with the exception | 
of Comorn, which resists, and may hold out for six or | 
eight months. The Castle of Comorn is impreg- | 
nable, and can only be reduced by famine. The) 
resolution of its defenders has becn condemned as | 
rash or obstinate; and yet it may prove to be wise | 
and pofitic. Six months will see many changes. 
The Turkish authorities refuse to deliver Kossuth 
and his followers over to their Austrian enemies ; 
and the ambassadors of Austria and Russia are 
said to have demanded their passports, aud in that 
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ease have doubtless obtained them, although it 
would be strange to find in Turkey the champion 
of European freedom—of national rights and 
usages, 

The demand made by Austria and Russia is 
unprecedeuted in national trausactious; unless in 
those cases where special provision is made by treaty 
for the restoration of political refugees, Between 
Austria and Turkey, no treaty of that nature is 
believed to exist. If the allies endeavour by war 
to make their claim good, we know not how the 
European nations could abstain from interference 
in the struggle. Lritain and France oceupy the 
same position as Turkey. They offer a refuge to 
all who seek their shores in political exile. They 
might be assailed on the same grounds, and, doubt- 
less, they would take part with the first sufferer, 
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We had, indeed, almost forgotten, that. the 
French Republic has expelled a number of the 
Poles; and that the British flay has been disgraced 
by O'Ferrall at Malta, and Ward at Corfu, in the 
refusal to allow the Roman refugees a temporary 
shelter. The conduct of O’Ferrall, who cheerfally 
received the foes of freedom, but exeluded its friends, 
has been defended in one of Lord John Russell's 
paltry letters; and no great man can do a little 


action with more spite than his lordship. He, 
pretends that Mr. More O’Ferrall was afraid | 


that fifty or sixty Noman refugees, without arms, 
money, or even motive, would attempt to take 
Malta from a numerous and well-appointed British 
garrison. ‘The pretence is meaner than the act. 


The refagees, he says, belong to a school who | 
Spread insurrection everywhere, and who would | 


take as much pleasurein a fight at Malta as in 
Berlin or Baden. 
lordship chooses to forget, that the school was 


headed by a near relative of his own—a British | 


Minister of State not long ago—and whose travel- 
ling expenses were paid by the nation. 


Mr. Ward had more reasen to be afraid of | 


his eunests than Mr. O’Ferrall. One insurrection 
>» 


had occurred in Cephalonia, and another was pro- | 


mised which has since then appeared, and been, 
nost probably, suppressed. Oenceforth the Minis- 
terial press of this country will have nothing to say 
respecting General Haynau’s proclamation to the 
Hungarians, since Mr, Ward has merely made a 
paraphrase from one of the worst of these death’s 
head and cross-bones documents, for the use of the 
Cephalonians. The insurgents may have required 
that discipline, but the insurgent Hlaynau thought 


Other people remember, if his | 





thatthe Hungarians alsoneeded sharp practice. Mr. 
Ward appears to have made a liberal use of the | 
gallows in his Cephalonian tour, | 
An attempt has been made in the United States | 
to form an independent party of pirates for the 
eapture of Cuba; but the Government have in| 
the meantime prevented the armament, which may | 
go torward, however, whea it suits the fancy of the | 
freo buccaneers, with whom the idea origiuated. 
The plan, we suppose, will not be agrecable to the 
Spanish bondholders in this country, Whose Spanish 
securities are sufficiently attenuated without ihe | 
loss of Cuba. | 
The condition of Ireland is little improved by 
the visit of her Majesty, or any other remedy, A 
civil war against the paymeut of rates and rents 
rages furiousiy. The peasantry and farmers cut 
their crops and convey them away out of the agent’s 
or the tax-collector’s sight. ‘This conduct is, of 
eourse, only adopted in the disturbed districts; 
but the poorest profession that a man could follow 
at the present day is to hold and let land in one of 
these disturbed districts. He is either shot or fa- 
mished; but the latter plan of despatching the | 
obnoxious is now generally adopted, as cheaper and 
safer, for lead costs money, and the non-payment 
of debt costs nothing. 
The pestilence in England absorbs all attention. 
It intervenes in all engagements. It seizes wit- 
nesses against criminals, and threatens to interrupt 





cupy places of trust before the coimmercial world op 
one day are in the dead list on the next. The ra. 
pidity of the destroyer terrifies his victims. The acetj. 
vityand health of morning may be gone, and theirlate 
possessor shrouded, coflined, and buried at evening, 
Such scenes have been seen in England during the 
last month. Men are appalied, and turn at last 
to the only practical remedy that human science 
offers—those sanatory reforms that, undertaken 
long ago, might have arrested this calamity ; and 
that, neglected now, will leave us victims of a 
plague. 





DYNASTY, 

No Government ever enjoyed equal opportunities of 
putting an end to the borough-mongering system of 
colonial management—of abolishing the abuses by 
which Court favourites and a needy aristocracy preyed 
uponthe outposts of the empire. NoCabinet ever made 
a worse use of its opportunities than the Russell 
Ministry. 

The ruin or the loss of the colonies to England will be 
- leading feat ure in the future history of the “Fa. 
mils - Government.’ 

More than three years ago, an eminent merchant 
wrote to Lord Elgin through the newspapers, warning 
him that if the policy of the day were continued, he 
(Lord Elgin) would be the “last Governor of Canada,” 
The prediction seems near its accomplishment. Public 
opinion has been in abeyance on the subject. On all 
great colonial events, from the conquest of the Pun- 
jaub to the threatened revolt of Canada, the “ public” 
have been content to believe and to talk exactly as the 
Government organs bid ihem todo. Apathy and igno- 
rance are good materials for a jobbing Cabinet. ‘The 
Ministerial press really has a sort of right to dictate to 
the nation, from its being “first in the market’ for 
the run of public opinion. The Government organs 
drive certain opinions; and the bulk of the press, like 
a flock of sheep, follow the bell wether. 

The Zines, ‘the other day (September 24th), said, 
“when Cuba shall have been wrenched from Spain, 
then will Spain be poor indeed.” If the Ties were 
mute at liberty to write with candour on English 
affairs, we would probably have reflections on the 
spread of the British race over the globe, carrying 
into every land commerce, civilization, and Christianity. 
The deeay of British power would be deprecated, and 
the Tines would say that “when the British West Indies 
and North American provinces shallhave becn wrenched 
from England, and annexed to her republ ican rival, then 
will E ngland be humbled indeed.” At present the 
Times cannot afford to be candid; for, once a month or 
so, space must be given to a colonial article from a 
patron, different in style from an ordinary “leader”—so 
very pe caliar, in fact, that the articles have been alluded 
to as the « drunken articles” in the Times. The first of 
them appeared in May last, afier the Elgin affair, and 
since then, at irregular intervals, on the same subject; 
theirdesign being to annoy, to alienate, and to axasperate 
the colonists to that degree that they shall declare 
themselves independent, preparatory to joining the 
United States. 


| ewe 
|| COLONIAL POLICY UNDER THE GREY 
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the course of justice, The names of men who oc- | 


| The people of England are too good-natured, toa 
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careless, or too obtuse to perceive that such is the 
design of the Government organs, from the 7iwmes, 
downward to the Zvonomist and Evamiuer; but the 
colonists see clearly through it, weigh every paragraph, 
and fearlessly publish the name of the Minister to 
whom those “ drunken articles” are attributed. The 
Times, when sober, used to say that “we could not 
afford another American Revolution,’’ and will write 
the same words again whenever the Enelish nation is 


awakened, aud made acquainted with the dirty work} 


that has been going on—ihe treasonable plotting —to 
« wrench’’ these provinces from the empire; and, under 
the pretence of ‘preparing thei for i: depend: nee,” 


throwing all their bt ny into a scale already much too 
heavy in the matter of territory. 
Ministers of the Crown suggesting a revolution, and 
dismemberment of the empire, appears so atrocious 
that at first we can hardly entertain it. We have 
been quite accustomed to hear it said that the co 
lonial policy was suicidal, or it was madness, &c.; but 
jt is something new to suspect that “if this be md 
ness there is wethod in’t.” 

The recent declarations of the 7/ues, Evonoinist, and 
Eraminer, have been reprinted in Canada, and are re- 
ceived as the final answers of the Russell-Grey Cabi- 
net to the appeals of the Canadian people. 

These newspaper paragraphs, it is true, are not pub- 
lic, legislative, or-oflicial acis; but, unfortunat 
may have even greater force, because though no in- 
dividual is answerable for vet such 
mendous power wielded by the “responsible Min 
of this Jimited monarchy, that even the anonymous 
announcement of its opinto: is or intentions, thronzh 
certain new Spapcers, acquires much, 
greater force than the solema acts of Parliament. 
Aud yet we have the hypo visy to rail at the despot- 
isms of Prussia or of Austria, while we are so in- 
sincere as to deprecate the arbitrary nature of a 
Russian ukase, or pretend to wonder at the tyranny 
of a dictator of Paraguay, while we succumb to the 
anonymous dictation of an official organ, and crouch 
lite serfs before the Ministerial press. 

Tlie people of England have never been asked 

whether they wished the transatlantic extensions of 
‘his country to be gifted away” to Yankees, Ellices, 
Freneh Canadians, or to nameless friends of Colonial- 
office clerks. The Parliament of Great Britain, favour- 
able though it be to Ministerial! intrigues, onal Fag at 
indulgent to Ministerial recklessuess, has never been 
asked to pass a bill declaring the colonial system to 
be utterly at an end, our distant settlements re pudiated 
and insulted, and the British Empire broken into frag. 
ments. The nation has never been consulted upon this 
“new light ;”? the capitalists have not been consulted 
upon the repudiations and ba: nkraptes es conscqueit 
upon a@ gel neral eutiing off of colonies; the manufae- 
turers have not beeu asked whether ‘they wish the 
colonial markets annihilated; the merchants have not 
heeu invited to assist in the ‘transfer of their colonia! 
trade to the hands of New York and Bostoa jobbers; 
the industrious classes of Great Britain, the working 
masses, have never been called upon for a “demon- 
stration” of their eagerness to repudiate for ever their 
relatives who have emigrated, to declare them aliens, 
rivals, or enemies; the Honourable East India Com. 


pany have not, so far as is yet known, been commanded 
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io set their house in order, and, because “ colonies are 
expensive,” to give up the Punjaub to the Sikhs, Nor- 
thern India to the Afghans, and the Eastern Territory 
‘to the Burmese. 

| The Australian towns have not yet been commanded 
to consider themselves no longer British, but to hold 
themselves in readiness to beeome stations for the 
American whalers and their peddling skippers. 

| The Cape of Good Hope has not yet been surren- 
dered to the Boors, or Natal been given back to the 
but these changes may not be distant—if the 
| Ministry are consistent and firm, these events must be 
quite at hand. 

‘Tf a principle be a good one, go through with it.” 
If the principle on which Canada has been treated be 
‘a good one, the general breaking up of the empire 
|must take place immediately. 
| We have all always protested against such a general 

breaking up of the empire. If the process of disor- 
ganlz: ation be continue dl, no solid objection can remain 


}© : 
| 8g; ainst repeal of the union with Ireland. The French 


| Caffres ; 





ought to be invited to colonize Ireland, and plant penal 

i settlements there 

| Scotland ought to demand emancipation from the 

centralization of London, aud be allowed to set up 

‘that “self which has been conceded to 
{ Canada, The Isle 


{-rovernment 
| Newfoundland, New Brunswick, an 

Yankees (o careen their 
'rkneys restored to their original 


of Man should be given to the 


. 
sips upon, and the O 
owners, the Danes. 
| Gibraltar should be given to the Barbary pirates ! 
| Malta to More O’Ferrall and the Jesuits, and Cepha- 
‘lonia to the Austrians. 
|  Qur theory of colonies is practical aud simple. 
jare not for the Court aud arisiocracy, but for the 
“England wants roonr.” ‘Fhe colonies are just 
the extensions of Britain, explored, cleared, or acquired 
by the to be united and regulated by Bri- 
In short, we should present to the world 


They 
masses, 


British, 
iish laws. 
‘the front and power of a great united empire, like 
that of the United States, which extend to the re- 
motest location under the flag, the same laws, the 
came customs’ duties, the same protection. The 
settlements and the wealthy cities of the Re- 
public are equally protecied, and enjoy a free trade 
with each other. 

‘The Americans boast, and with truth, that they are the 
most colonizing people in the world ; and yet, to all their 
colonies are granted the privileges of the metropolis. 

Britain might advantageously imitate ancient Kome 
in giviug her colonies all the rights of citizenship, 
similar laws, equal taxes and trading facilities, legis- 
lative vepresentation proportioned to the taxes paid, 
directly or indirectly, to the imperial treasury. The 
metropolitan and provincial debts to be adjusted, as 
the State debts of the U.S.A.—loeal debts and bur- 
dens to be provided for /veal/y, by extending the plan 
of scif-government or municipalities, in contradistine- 
tion to that of centralization, the error of France and 
the vice of jobbing Whigs. 

At all events, and by all or any /ovest means, the 
moustrous project of getting up Government quarrels 
in all the colonies, in order to get rid of them, must 
be protested against. This country has vested much 
property in these possessions; and no 


newspaper 
traders nor swindling servants of the crown should 
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be permitted to make presents of entire countries. No 
mischief-mongers, however “ feelosofical,” should be 


tolerated in a wholesale incendiarism, merely that 
they may be amused by the devastations of revolt. 


Efforts must be made to keep on friendly terms 
with our colonies. The working men of England and 
of Scotland have only to wit 11, and the colonies 
may yet be saved as outlets for their labour—as fields 
for new enterprise, and openings for an increasing 


population in seasons of distress. 


The people of other lands are competing closely 


and severely with us in every branch of industry. We 
cannot afford to destroy our present markets, or gift 
them away to our rivals. We are engaged in a war 
of tariffs, and cannot afford to be continually defeated. 

The nation that of all others owes most to England, 
shows no desire to follow our liberal example. English 
capital has made the United States a great commer- 
cial power; the only check we hold upon her exorbitant 
tariff is our trade in the St. Lawrence, and the ad 
mission of British goods into Canada at moderate 
duties. Allow Canada to be annexed, and the duties 
are equalised and augmented; for the low duties of 
Canada annoy the New Yorkers. 

Annexation will be followed bya rise of the United 
States’ tariff to 40 per cent., or higher, if need be. Not 
only protection, but ultimate prohibition on the United 
States’ principle. A committee of congress has already 
settled this question. 


| 





The Canadians bought land, cut canals, borrowed 
money, and made vast improvements; thousands of 
people from this country settled there, on the faith of 
that country remaining British. Our Government haye 
broken faith with them; they are enclosed bya com. 
mercially hostile country; Britain has abandoned her 
children; they purchased our goods; their returns to 
us are in grain. Suddenly we treat them as foreigners 
and aliens, and allow them no preference, no advantage 
over the foreigners, whom we must pay in gold, and 
disturb the whole fabric of their trade in doing so. This 
plan of treating our friends as aliens will, if persisted 
in, very soon make them both aliens and exemies, 

The colonies must be retained, India must be re. 
tained, that we may be emancipated from our degrad. 
ing and perilous dependence on America for cotton, 
We ought to give bounties for its re-introduction in 
the West Indies, and specially encourage it on the 
fertile mainland of Guiana, 

The absurd and tyrannical restrictions on the im- 
portation of labour into the British West Indies 
should be removed; if not, these islands will follow 
Cuba, and slavery will be restored with all its 
horrors. 

Why has it not occurred to us earlier, to supersede 
the slave trade on the Africau coast by planting 
African colonies, and spoiling the slave-market by set- 
ting thousands of negroes to raise cotton under the 





protection of the British flag ? 








RAILWAY AND JOINT STOCK 


Tur half-yearly meetings of these companies have now nearly 
closed, and their results have seriously affected the market price 
of all shares. The dividends have been generally lower than they 
ever were before; and this, added to the fresh exposé of Mr. Hud- 
son in the second report of the York and North Midland Inves- 
tigation Committee, and the continued want of confidence felt by 
the public in railway management as at present conducted, has 
occasioned a partial panic. Out of eleven principal companies 
which have made returns of their traffic, as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, though their mileage has been 
increased, but three show any increase of receipts. Two causes 
have been assigned forthe falling-off—the cholera and the weather; 
but these can only be accepted as a partial explanation. ‘The 
recent opening up of so many competing lines has also consider- 
ably to do with the falling off. The following table will present 
the actual facts in relation to these lines :— 


Increased Decreased 
Line. Mileage. Receipts. 
£ 
OE eee eer ee: | er 350 
Fastern Counties ae eek. sik ti Ee bab, ae 
Great Western... ww. wee eee eee DOE THO 
London and North-Western... ... ... 4355  ... 1,437 
London and South-Western... .... ... 172... 209 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick ... ... 21 rom 960 
York and North Midland... ... «.. = ©65 i) 1,000 
' PPE eee 
Increased 
Receipts. 
£ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 34 .—~Ci(w«w 300 
Dover ... 27 1,780 


at esti Sct ciaicaahe dad -snireendll ee 
Every day is rapidly dispelling the hallucination of those who 








BUSINESS OF THE MONTH. 


used to believe in the permanency of high dividends and premi- 
ums, in connection with railway speculations, andthe result is seen 
on the Stock Exchange, where none but a few favourite undertak- 
ings reach par, or-command a dividend of or above five per cent. 
And there are many indications that matters will be even worse 
than they now are ere the yearcloses. Altogether, this has been 


| the most disastrous year for the holders of railway property since 


the commencement of these undertakings, and it would be well 
if they could see any immediate prospect of improvement. This, 
however, is distant and obscure. 

The principal meetings of the past month have been the York 
and North Midland, the Midland, and the Lancashire and York- 
shire. The first was peculiarly interesting, from its connection 
with Mr. I{udson—the report of the Committee of Investigation 
—and the non-declaration of a dividend. The particulars of 
these, with the other events of the month, will be found in the 
following summary:— 

Leeds and Thirsk Railway.—The half-yearly meeting of this 
company was held at Leeds, August 25. The directors congra- 
tulated the proprietors on the completion of the original line 
from Leeds to Thirsk, and its opening for public traffic on the 
10th of July last. The gross receipts from traffic for the half- 
year ending June 50th were £6,846 9s. 3d., and the balance re- 
maining, after payment of working expenses, £2,812 12s, Od. 
The receipts, to the 30th of June last, were, on account of calls, 
£1,356,554 $s. 3d.; loans, £377,741 2s. 5d.; miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, £8,465 11s. 11d. Of this total sum of £1,773,041 2s. 7d. 
received, only £6,720 11s. lld. remains in hand. The report 
was adopted, after which the meeting was made special, when it 
was agreed to raise £450,000, by an issue of £10 preference 
shares, at 6 per cent., for three years, and 5 per cent. in 
perpetuity. 

Bolton, Blackburn, Clitheroe, and West Yorkshire Railway.— 
The half-yearly meeting of this company was held at Blackburn, 


' August 27th—Mr, W, H. Hornhey in thechair, After deducting 
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all the working expenses, and paying the interest on the borrowed 
money, the balance to the credit of revenue is £3,099 11s. 11d. 
ap to the 30th of June last. The receipts, in calls and in loans, 
had been £857,319 18s. 8d.; added to which are the acceptances 
and debts owing tothe company, amounting to £78,463 Lis. 3d., 
making an aggregate capital of £935,783 9s. 1ld. The disburse- 
ments amounted to £914,521 16s, Sd., leaving a balance on capi- 
tal account of £21,261 13s. 3d. The receipts for the half-year 
on that portion of the line opened (13 miles) amounted to 
£10,278 19s. 8d., and the disbursements to £5,653 10s. 6d., 
leaving a balance of £4,625 9s. 2d. The report, after a short 
discussion, was agreed to. 

Fleetwood, Preston, and West Riding Junction Railway.—The 
half-yearly meeting of this company was held at Preston, August | 
27th. The receipts for the half-year ending June 30 had been | 
—for calls and arrears, £125,448; interest, Xc., £2,197 4s. 9d.; | 
Preston and Longridge Railway, £3,295 12s. 11d.; 
£130,940 17s. Sd. The expenditure in parliamentary expenses, | 
engineering, &c., were £120,161, Ils. ld.; balance, £327 14s.; 
leaving a balance of £2,588 1s. 6d. due to the bank. The whole | 
of the line, it was expected, would be completed by November. | 
The report and statement of the accounts were unanimonsly 
agreed to. 

South Devon Railway.—The half-vyearly meeting of the share- 
holders was held at Plymouth, on August 23—Mr. T. Woolcombe 
in the chair. The capital account, to the 30th June, showed tha 
£1,957,848 16s. 10d. had been received, and £1,927,685 14s. 6d. 
expended, leaving a balance of £30,158 2s. 4d. The revenue 
account for the half-year showed that £41,255 had been re- 
ceived, and £26,785 ‘expended, leaving a balance of £14,470, 
from which £10,831 was deducted for payment of interest on 
debentures, leaving a profit of £3,635 for the shareholders. The | 
report was unanimously adopted. No dividend was declared, | 
though a hope was expressed that next half-year would show a 
better result. The atmospheric system has been entirely aban- | 
doned on this line; connected with the attempted application of 
which there has been a great loss. 

East Indian Railway.—The half-yearly meeting of this com- 
pany took place in London on August 28. 
concluded a contract with the East India Company. This con- 
tract has been printed. The interest of 5 per cent, per annum, 
guaranteed by the East India Company, will, on and from the 
7th of August ult., include the prelimiuary deposit of 5s. paid 
on the existing shares in the company, and upon which, hitherto, 
no interest has been paid. The board of directors have, in ac- 
cordance with the pledge given to the proprietary, reduced the 
shares in the company from £50 to £20, and have made a re- 
distribution of the capitnl into £50,000 shares of £20 each. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 

Taw Vale Railway.—The half-yearly meeting of this company 
was held in London, on Monday, August 28—Mr. J. Sharland 
in the chair. The report stated that, up to the date of the ac- | 
count presented, there had been £157,000 expended in the works, | 
and that £255,000 more would be required to complete the un- 
dertaking ; this would make a total expenditure of £447,521, or 
an average cost per mile of £12,795. After some discussion, the 
report was agreed to. 

London and Blackwall Railway.—The \alf-yearly meeting of 
this company was held in London, August 23—Mr. J. N. Danie] 
in the chair. The report presented the following sketch of the 
tratlic for the last six months, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year :— 




















1848, 1849. 

Passengers. Amount. Passengers. Amount. 
January ....199,058 3272 110 149470 £2,65015 6 
February ~.148,€90 25°97 5 1 111,014 1944 6 0 
March ......166,834 2 2 0 7 100,268 1,788 10 6 
APT) vn ween 89,058 32.0 7 7 20L O15 3,553.17 0 
May ....00...31)4, 222 5496 2 2 199,329 $,530 10 & 
JUN Caneel 64,207 4,676 0 8 233,132 4,140 12 10 

1,273,969 £22,022 17 lv 995,137 £17,)51 12 6 


—The sum of £1,150,465 had been received on capital for the 
main line, and £1,080,878 expended, leaving a balance of £69,587 
in favour of the company. The receipts on the extension line 
account amounted to £214,305, and the expenditure to £256,586, 
leaving a balance against the company of £22,251. The liabili- 


ties of the company are stated to be £263,567, and the assets 
£201,621, leaving a balance to be provided of £6),946. The 
cost of relaying the line, &c., amounted to £43,784. The revenue 
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and £17,697 expended, leaving a balance of £3,162. No divi- 
dend was declared, and the balance was carried to the next half- 
year. 

Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolushire Railway.—The half- 
yearly meeting of this company was held at Manchester, August 
29—the Earl of Yarborough in the chair. It was stated that 
there had been £5,800,000 expended on the scheme, of which 
but £1,224,000 was borrowed. During the last half-year, the 
receipts were £64,729, and the expenditure £36,055. The in- 
crease of receipts was £7,739, and the diminution of expenditure 
£1,127. The working expenses in 1548 were £65 6s. per cent., 
and in 1849, £55 10s. 1ld. The report was adopted, and a di- 
vidend of £7 10s. per cent. per annum declared on the Sheffield 
and Manchester No. 1 shares. 

Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway.—The half-yearly meeting 
of this company was held at Chester, August 29. The total 


total || receipts from the commencement to 30th of June last, amounted 
| to £61,856 14s, 5d., and the total expenditure, including £25,584 


of Parliament, to £29,008 
3s. Sd., leaving a balance of £6,574 4s. Sd. The report was 
agreed to, nem. con. 

Maryport and Carlisle Railway.—The half-yearly meeting was 
held at Maryport, August 29. As the main business to be tran- 
sacted was to consider the leasing of the line by Mr. Hudson on 
behalf of the York, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway, it was agreed 
to adjourn the meeting till after the reconstruction of the Board 
of that company. 

South Wales Railwey.—The half-yearly meeting of this com- 
pany took place in London on August 30. The total cost of the 
portion of the line between Chepstow and Swansea, a distance of 
75 miles, is estimated at £1,560,000. To this sum are to be added 
the amounts which may have to be expended upon other portions 
of the line up to the period of this opening, &c., £960,000, sub- 
scriptions to other lines, at about £140,000, making a total 
of £2,660,000, The company may calculate upon receiving 
£2,260,000 upon shares, after all due allowance for arrears and 
unproductive shares ; leaving a balance to be raised upon deben- 
tures, of which about £100,000 are already issued. The total 
receipts up to the 30th June was £1,816,302 Os. 6d., and the 
expenditure £76,658 14s. 3d. An amendment was proposed on 
the directors’ report to the effect that a committee of investiga- 
tion be appointed, which, after a somewhat hot discussion, was 
passed. The report of the directors was subsequently adopted. 
The meeting was then adjourned till the first Thursday in October. 

East and West Yorkshire Junction Railway.—The usual half- 
yearly meeting was held at Knaresboro’ on August 30th. The 
works are fast approaching completion, and on the portion opened 
eight months ago, the gross earnings had been £2,745 17s. Od. 
The charge for working the line, by the York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick Company, during that period, was £2,133 16s, 3d. The 
total outlay had been £222,287 Os. 0d.; the receipts, £222,291 
I2s. 8d. The report was agreed to. 

Bristol and Exeter Railway.—The half-yearly meeting was 
held at Bristol, August 30th. The clear profit on the half-year 
was £24,633 19s. 10d., out of which it was proposed to declare 
a dividend of £1 11s. 6d. per whole share, or at the rate of 
3} per cent. per annum on the £90 paid up. This left a balance 
of £1,008 19s. 10d. to be carried to next account. The report 
was unanimously adopted, and the dividend, in accordance with 
its recommendation, declared. 

Sheffield, Rothevam, Barnsley, Wakefield, Huddersfield, and 
Goole Railway.—The half-yearly meeting of the shareholders was 
held at Wakefield, August 30. The report generally stated that 
the works were in satisfactory progress, and would in all proba- 
bility be completed by December 31st. 

Dundee, Perth, and Aberdeen Railway.—The half-yearly meet- 
ing was held at Dundee, August 31st. There had been a falling 
off in the passenger traffic in the past six months, amounting to 
£674, arising from the prevalence of cholera in Dundee. The 
goods traffic showed an increase of £4,560 over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The directors recommend a dividend at 
the rate of 3 per cent. per annum for the past half-year, under 
reservation of a right to the guaranteed dividend. The report 
and dividend recommended were adopted unanimously. 

Scoltish Central Railway.—The half-yearly meeting of this 
company was held. at Perth, August 31st. On account of the 
arrangement entered into with the Southern Companies, the meet- 
ing was adjourned till October 10, when the actual business will 
be transacted. 








account for the half year showed that £20,860 had been received, 
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684 RAILWAY AND JOINT STOCK BUSINESS OF THE MONTH. 


Eastern Counlics Railwey.—The twenty-sixth half-yearly | 
meeting of the proprietors of this company took place in Lon- | 
don on August Slst. ‘The report contained the following state- | 
ment of the monetary affairs of this company: — 


Harnings of the half-year, .................... . £173,980 3 0! 
Interest chargeable to revenue.................. 148,498 3 10 


Jeaving ON cic coadadess ote a £25,481 19 2 
The surplus remaining after payment t of the divi- 

dend for the half-year ending 4th July, 1545, 

mamely ........ 4 A Ae 
Balance remaining at the credit of revenue ae- 

count for the half-year ending ith Jan., 1840, 


£35395 1 7 
Out of the clear balance, a dividend of 2s. per share on each 


£20 consolidated stock of the Eastern Counties and Norfolk 

Companies was proposed. The report went at considerable length 

into the history of the recent proceedings of the directors, and 

intimated that, thourch the House of Lords had rejected the 

Norfolk Amalgamation Bill, they would be prepared to renew 

the application next Session. A long and stormy discussion en- 

sned on this portion of the report, which ended in an amendment 

to strike ont that portion. This, on being put, was declared to | 
be lost, and the original resolution, that the report be received 

and adopted, carried by a majority. A poll wes demanded, | 
which was ordered to be taken on the Monday following. Thre! 
meeting was resumed on the 3d; 4,259 votes were in favour of 

adopting the whole of the directors’ report, and 826 votes in 

favour of the amendment. Majority against the amendment, 

JAD votes. 

Orford, Worcester, and Wolverkanplon Raitray.—The hal. 
yearly mecting of this company was held in London, Ang. 51. 
The report of the committee of investigation, previously ap- 
peinted, which was read to the meeting, stated the probable cost 
of the line at £3,250,000; bat suggested a saving of 
The sam of £1,500,000 would still be required, in addition to 
sum for thes use of the Stour Valley line ; and these are the sad re- | 


sults of the connexion of this company with the Creat We 


Company, and of the want of foresight and poliey on the part 
of the directors. The report further seriously attacked the | 
general management of the directors throughout the whole | 
course of their transactions. he chairman intimated that the 
directors would reply at length to the allegations of the commi 
tee of investigation; and to enable the whole affairs to be fully 
entercd into, the meeting was adjourned till October first. 
Cockermouth end Workington Reilway.-—A special meeting of | 
this company was held at Cockermouth on Sept. Sth, at w | 
it was decided to raise £25,000 more capital, in preference shares | 
of £6 15s. 4d.: which was agreed to. 
Lancas! ive and Fork shire Railicay | 
of this company was held in aashedae, on Sept. Sth. The | 
accounts to the JUth of June last show the following results:— | 
‘ 


_s 


‘ SOO 
~s j ° 


ae 
i 


Ci 


‘he half-yearly meeting | 





Received on account of ealls...............4.. £6,504,551 17 5) 
Ditto 6 per cent. Preference Stock... ohne 792.477 10) O} 
Loans covcewe 06 060 OO sc evese kine vaewaxedeataer Tree 2 568,757 ] ] - 
, | Ea .£10,165,756 1S) 5! 
Calls in errear. subetdiscssehinhdtenpens v04Ljos «86 OD} 
‘Total eapital whic! | the company is author- 
MOOG BO: DRIED... 6 sis nvcoccsncvorersesases weve 13,854,015 0 0] 
he estimated outlay to which the directors 
limited themselves..........ccccecesceeeseees 11,255,000 0 0 
The actual outlay up to the 30th of June last 
Dh hivischiandawkens Es ctoeetackeudivs 19,063,562 O° 0} 


The balance of estim: ted 0 outlay yyettoexpend, J,1S9,15s 0 OF 
The works represented by the above capital comprise about 206 
miles of railway, and J6 miles of canal. The gross receipts for 
the half- year had been £509,145 4s. Lld.. which, after providing 
for the working expenses, aud the interest on gu: urauteed e: ipital, 
left a net surplus of £22,568 7s. 7d. Thereport was a: creed to, | 
and the following resolution, relating to the dividend, subse 
quently carried :—“ That a dividend be now deciared for the 
half-year, ending the 30th June last, of 5s. Sd. per share on the 
guaranteed or £10 shares—of £2 per £100 stock, and so in 
proportion on such of the Manchester and Leeds £6 5s. shares, 
and Wakefield, Pontefract, and Goole £50 and £25 shares as 


have not vet heen paid up and converted into stock——of £) 17s. 





24d. per share on the Manchester, Bolton, and Bary £100 sharee 
—of £1 14s. 6}d. per share on the Manchester and Leeds £100 
shares—of 17s. iid. per share on the £50 shares—of 7s, 6 
per share on the £25 shares—of 5s. per share on the £20 shares 
or fifths—of 2s. 94d. per share on the £52 shares or extensions 
—of Is. — per share on the West Riding Union £20 shares 
—and of 7s. 6d. per share on the Liverpool and Bury £50 
shares, deducting the income tax, and to be payable on the 2oth 
Ss: »ptem! ver instant.” It was further resolved to raise £509.000 
alditional eapital by way of mortgage. And we would respect. 
fully recommend the ag tors to put their affairs into one stock 
at once, The precedin ‘esolution Ji ty lies a most u nbusiness< 
looking batch. 

West London Raitliray.—The half-vearly meeting was held jn 
London on September 6. The receipts to 50th June show 


£Q8S 81L lis, dtd.; the expenditure, £287,547 7s. O'd.: the 
balance , £1,264 4s, 4d. The assets of the company «mounted 


to £5,088, aud the liabilities to £5,924, leaving a balance in 


favour of the company of 41,564 Tie report was ad ypted. 

Tie York end North Midland haleror— -The h lf-yearly 
meeting of this company took place at York, September 6. The 
meting was also special to receive the second report of “ 
committee of investigation. ‘The committee’s report, whieh wa 
a most voluminous document, seriously ineulpated Mr. Hindeoo: 
brut as the committee threaten legal proceedings, we shall hear 
the whole story together. Like every other piece of scandal, 
it must have two sides. People who do not choose to look after 
their business are sure to be cheated in the long run; and this 
sees to have been the case with the now angry shareholders of 
the York and North Midland. For the half-year the receipts 
vnount to £182,655 7s. ld.: the expenditure was £75,850 fo 
working the line, Xe. ; £55.604 Ss. Sd. interest ou mortzave 
bonds; £58,000 Hull and Selby rent; £19,455 pean rest on Hull 
and Selby preference shares, leaving a balance of £17 1,514 19s. 6d, 
After a very stormy diseussion, the report, which proposed no 
dividend, was agreed to. 

Willinl Retlway.—-The half-yearly meeting of the share. 
holders of this company wes held at Derby on September 7, 
from the report submitted, we learn that the total traffic re. 
eeipis for the past six montis have been £546,087 7s. 4d. This, 
added to the balance brought forward from the previous half. 
year, made £575,300 18s, 2d. After working expenses, and 
cuarantced rentals, or dividends, there remain da b alance of 
ti14.Gs2 2s. 10d. It was prop sosed out of this to pay a (livi- 
dead at the rollowing rate :— 
£6) 554.520 0s. Td. consclidated stock, at £ P33] er 


cent. per aunum =. ‘os ... £98,517 18 10 
£975,535 0s, Birmingham ond Derby stock, at 
£1 12s. Gd. per ceni. per annum... 7,/50 11 § 


£25,000 Midland ssilonential einai at £6 per 

cent. per annum... R os i 750 O 0 
2,000 Erewash Valley £50 shares, at £6 per cent. 

per annum, 50s, per sliare ii .. £350 0 0 





£111,568 10 6 
A somewhat stormy ~ we took place respecting the Leeds 
and Bradford lease; but imately the report was adopted, and 
the dividend as above Pa i 
Glosjow, Paisley, and Greenock Railwzy—The half-yearly meet- 
ing of this company was held at Greenock, September 7. The 
report showed £13,791 Ss. Id. on the half-year. From this sum 
there falls to be deducted the intere-t on debenture bonds aad 
dividends of 6 per cent. on the preference shares, which amounts 
to the sum of £9,784 14s., leaving £4,006 14s. 1d. for division 
among the wliness shareholders of the company. Therefore the 
directors recommended that a hall-yearly a of 4s. per share 
on the £25 shares, and 2s. per share oa the £32 10s. shares be 
declared. 
Lanchester, Bustou, Matlock, and Mid! 
‘The half-yearly meeting of this company was held at the Mid- 
land station, Derby, on Tuesday, Septe etd Ll. The capital ae- 
count to the 30th June showed that AGA 869 Os. Ud. had been 
received, and £353,504 Iss. expended, leaving a balanee of 
£15,974 lls. 9d. In another month, in was said, the arrange- 
ments f yt the carriage of goods and minerals would be completed, 
and that the line was in good repair. ‘The report further stated 
that the receipts for passenger trailie only for cleven weeks, from 
June 4th to August 19th, had been £2,053, or £190 a-week. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 
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RAILWAY AND JOINT STOCK BUSINESS OF THE MONTH. 


South Staffordshire Railway.—The half-yearly mecting of this 
company was held at Walsall, July 31. 
been £630,603 16s. Jd., of which £9,154 ss. Sd. 
trafic. The total expenditure had been 
report was adopted. 

Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway.—The half-vearly meeting 
was held at Glasgow, September 18. The total revenue for the 
half-year had been £57,605, which, added to the canal rece ipts, 
thade the whole £96,661] Ss. 2d. After providing for working 
expenses and guaranteed dividends, there remained, in conjune- 
tiou with the balance browght forward from the previous half- 
yearly mecung, £50,200 lds. 10d. It 
a dividend on the consolidated stock, at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum. ‘This would leave a balance, to be carried forward tr 
the next half-vear of £55,450 L5s. 9d, ng th 
report, and autiorising the dividend, were unanimously adopted. 
Notice was given, that a resolution in favour of Sunday trains 
would be moved at next half-yearly meeting. 

South Lastern Railway.—The twenty-sixth halfs 
of the proprietors of this company was lield in London, September 
20. The receipts for the half-year ending on the Slst July, 1649, 
have been £220,208. 0s. Ud. The working expenses have been 
£73,630 7s. 6d. The rent of the Greenwich ge and the 
Canterbury and Whitstable Railway, £22,012 10s. 0:1.; the 
and Governinent duty, £22,884 9s, 10d., making ng expenditur 


was from 


£600,250 5s. 9d. The 


was proposed to declare 


> } a> ° 
Resolutions » lopti 


early i, tins 


TALES 


« ! 





on the revenue of the half-vear, £125,527 7s. 4dd., and the 
balance tu be carried to the account of profit and inet, £915, 650 
lus. od. Li was also noted that the amount of over-due éalls 
on the dist of July was £257,628 15s. Of this sum, £27,953 
lis. was unpaid calls cn No. £ shares, which are now liable t 
forfeiture; £45,360 for over-due calis on No. | shares : 
on No.2 shares; and £24,000 on No. 3 shares. he mortgage 
debi of the company on the Sist of July, which falis duc between 
the years 1550 and 1856, is £1,046,752; this has subsc, 
been increased to £1,169,182, by the issue of bonds to the 
amount of £122,400, at 1) per cent. per annum. A dividend 
was declared at the following rate:—10Us. 6d. per share on the 
paid-up shares, 9s. 4d. per share on the No. | shares, and ss. kK. 
per share on the No. 2 shares, 

Glasgow, Barrhecd, and Neilston Railicay.— 
meeting of this company was held at 
Graham in the chair. The report stated that the Caledonian 
Railway Company were to lease the line at a maximuin dividend 
of six per cent. on their original capital of £150,000, and a fixed 
divideud of tive per cent 
the powers of their act. The preseut meeting was called in order 
to raise the second £150,000 as propose 1. The 
adopted, and a resolution passed to raise £150,000 
shares of £25 each. 

“Great Weslera Railway.—A special mecting was held on Sept. 
ai, at Paddington, to consider the expediency of appuinting two 
or three share holders te mect and confer with the Directors of 
the company on tlic exercise of their powers with regard to the 
management of the company’s affairs. ‘There was a very full at- 
tendance of proprietors. After a long and animated discussion, 
a resolution was passed, appointing S. Baker, K. Potter, C. War- 
dell, and T. Williams, a Committee of livestigation. 


An extraordinary 
Glasvow, Sept. 990—M r 


. ou another £150,000, to be raised unde: 


report was 
in G.000 





INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 
The following will be found to contain the most material 


tems of information relating to this important departinent of 


joint stock business, since last notice :— 


Gresham Life Assurance Company.—Vhis mn pany has just 
issued a statement of its uffuirs, made up to Sist July last 
From this we learn that 419 — have been issued up to the 
3ist of Juiy; the gross stun ssure d being £149,160; the average 
of the policies being « £556; pro lucing an income of £5,615 IIs 
8d. The society assures lives declined by 
transacts the ordinary business of an insurance oilice. The 
lives seem selected with great care, for uo less than - pro 
posals have been made, 229 of which were not completed at the 
date of the report; 254 policies fur £99,112 have been dec eclined ; 
and 410 have been accepted. The circular says——“ The society 


other oflices, and 


has been established on the advice of many of the most experi- 
enced actuaries, to supply a real want in the system of Insurance. 
Royal Assurance Company.—We lave been furnished with 





£142,225 1 | 


Ithe following 
The total receipts had || 

| ment of its position and proceed 

F position and proce 


land loss in that 
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particulars of this company, which has its head 
in Liverpool, as set forth in the recently published state- 
liags. ‘The augmentation of the 
life business during the past six months, as contrasted with the 
similar period of last year, exhibits an increase of 60 per cent. 
£178,560 have been paid up by the proprietors. 


i cale 


Phe report presented to the propriciors says :~- 

«“ Notwithstanding the diminution in the valae and amoant of 
procuce in Liverpool, alluded to in the report of the Board of 
Di 1 August last, as having operated somewhat adversely 
on the amount of insurances effected in the months of the vear 
L?-ts wl i then pired, it is satisfaetory to state that in 
the whole year the amount of premium is but £2,560 less than 

the preceding year, whist it ac y exceeds by nearly £1,000 

ithe amount received for the yeal 1846, when the rates of pre- 
mim were in seme instances 40 per cent. above those which 
vole iled during the period ander notice. It is likewise not un- 


that in this trivial reduction the company only 
it tropolit in come 
loa 


rth 1\ of remark, 


1 _ =. } liaw 
sures results ¢ Xperience | DY the older 


10 tine 


punics, whose amount of duty for the last year, according 


recent parliamentary return, shows, for the first time during 
several years, a large reduction of business, consequent on the 


which then prevailed. 
laims in this department is but £0,777 6s, 11d., 
ge amount hitherto made on the 


unezampled mercantile pressure 
” The wit of « 


which is even kk 


“1 ; 
ALLL ORE 


38 than the 


? - —_ ! ’ ‘ —_ — _ r 
colMwpany, aiid iar DCON what the more } iened experience O41 
* 
, 4...9¢.1 a me ities = Ome ’ 
otuer establishments exhidi rhis “inaguba, | ‘ savour: le 
. ; ’ . : ) . 
as it undoubtedly i » C8 iof, therefore, in ANY way ve considered 


as furnishin to determine the future ratio of 


e data es which 
OsSSCS in this ae pa hi vt. 
“An ive for the 


’ 1 4 * MI ss APE OP Ss A 
ding with the present Midsummer quarter has, 


; — ‘ os 
lou of the state ol the company s aifwirs 


» ‘ i 4 
iOWCVCT, be i Tha ; a TH the re uit sh S that an amount of 
‘1 j may be considered as standing to the credit of profit 


and which 


neriod. 


adie “d to the re- 


’ 


mav be 

manny it in all £20, SOO 4s. ld. 
jle Insurance Company.— The 1 

the fNalfyear just ended, gives a ver) 


tne Sinai 


rance fund, 
: eport of this cor npany fur 
satisfactory exposition of 


Oi ilS Giidii 


i| inwome fur ine year enaing June 30), Py s. d. 
1540, was ......... receGeuessepbercssecess GD aw 
Premiums on policies issted in the year 6215 4 10 
Claims on decease of lives assared a eee 62,652 6 10 
I cise nagtns cha eennuen wands ee: 0,572 18 10 
Total number of poli ies furce, i,¢ ,U3U, assic- 
ee ee arenes ee ee 2,,4,000 0 0 


premiums of £95,755 19s 
Ler of old assurances remaining in force was, as near as 
ained, £5,784. The premium received on poli- 
cies effected im tie ‘wo years since the junction with the Protee- 
wiount arising from the same 
in the preceding it. These amounts being re- 
spectively £12,8. “0 17s. jj21 5s. The statement of ae- 
mount to the credit of profit and loss fur the 


P LVillr 
\ 
ue nur 
. 
} ‘ . 
COuid De ascert 
double the 


more luau 


or " 
Vi, id 


source two years 


counts showed an: 


i TEs Ji a +s congue essees see etline te A vent 27,804 23 O 
(‘o the eredit of thi erved fund ...... 65,268 9 +4 
‘Lo the credit of the re-assurauce fund ............ 25,641 14 11 


£105,714 





Making, together, 6 5 





Of this sum it has been resolved to capitalize £59,280, and a 
ividend of 2s. per share has been declared out of the balance. 
Reyal British Bank.-—A new chartered Joint Stock Bank, 


conducted on the Scottish system of management, is commeneing 


)perations in the British metropolis, aud about to dispute the 
vabo with the many leviathan establishments on “the English 
vrinciple,” that have hitherto commanded « wonepoly within 


the magic cirele of monetary transactions. 

The following banks have declared dividends within the past 
mouth. Bank of England at the rate of 7 per cent. per an- 
aun. The Wolverhampton and Staffordshive Bank, 7 per cent. 
ihe Stourbridge and Kidderminster, 5s. per share. ‘The Birming- 
ham and Midland Banking Company, £1 17s. 6d. per share, 
The Birmingham Town and District Banking Company 10 per 
cent. ‘The Bapk of. Bombay, 6 per cent., and the bank of Ben- 
gal, 6 percent. All kinds of joint stock property are looking up, 
with the exception of railways; banks and insurance companies 
especially so, 
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OBITUARY NOTICES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES HAMILTON. 

At his residence, Iping, Midhurst, Sussex, on the 14th Sep- 
tember, in the eighty-second year of his age, Admiral Sir Charles 
Hamilton, Bart., K.C.B., the Senior Admiral of the Red Squa- 
dron, and the second ollicer on the flag list. He was a descendant 
of the Abercorn family, and the son of a eaptain in the navy, who 
was created a baronet for his services at the siege of Quebec. 
He was born in 1767, entered the navy in 1776, and received 
his lieutenant’s commission in 1781. He. sueceeded his father 
in the baronetey in 1734. He commanded the Dido at the 


reduction of Corsica, and the Melpomene at the Helder, in 1729, | 
and at the capture of Goree, in Africa, in 1800. ile was, 


created a Knight Commander of the Bath in 1833, His half-pay 
for thirty-six years afloat, during war, was £766 10s, per annum, 
which was probably not one-half the annual interest of the 
money which the @ountry derived as droits for the numerous 
prizes he captured. Sir Charles was the eldest brother of Sir 
Edward Hamilton, bart., Admiral of the White, who was knighted 
in 1800, and presented with a gold medal, for his gallantry in 
cutting out H. M. S. Hermione, then a prize of the Spaniards, 
from under the batteries of Porto Canallo. Sir Charles married, 
in 1803, the only danghter of George Drummond, Esq., of Stan- 
more, Middlesex, and is succeeded by his son, Charles James, 
who became a captain and Lieutenant-Colonel of the Scots 
Fusilier Guards in 1544. 


SIR GRAVES CIHAMNEY UAUGHTON, FIRS. 

At St. Cloud, Paris, on the 26th August, in the sixty. second 
year of his age, Sir Graves Chamney Haughiton, K.IT., an eminent 
oriental scholar, Fellow of the Royal Society in England, and a 
member of the National Institute of France. The family to which 
he belonged is a branch of the Hoghtons,.of Hoghton Tower, 
Lancashire. He was the second son of the late Dr. ILaughton, 
of Dublin, by the daughter of Edward Archer, Esq., of Mount 
John, Wicklow. He was born in 1788, and was formerly in the 
Fast India Company’s military service, on the Bengal Establish- 
ment, but retired from ill health. Ile studied the oriental 
languages in the college at Fort William, Calcutta, where he 
obtained many honours. In 1817, he was appointed a professor 
in the college of Haileybury, Iferts, but retired ia 1827. He 
was a candidate for the Boden professorship of Sanserit, at 
Oxford, in 1832, but withdrew in favour of Mr. Horace Hayman 
Wilson, M.A., Exeter, who was appointed. On this occasion Sir 
Graves received a complimentary address from 200 graduates, 
including seven heads of houses. In 1822, he was elected a 
foreign thember of the Asiatic Society of Paris. In 1531 and 
1882, he acted as Honorary Secretary of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. He was knighted in 1833 for his distinguished attain- 
ments in oriental literature. In 1537, he was elected a corre- 
sponding member of the Royal Society of Berlin; and in the 
following year, a member of the Institute of France, and of the 
Asiatic Society of Caleutta. He published an edition of the 
“Institutes of Menu,” in the original Sanserit, with an Enghsh 
translation, revised upon that of Sir William Jones; and was the 
author of a “ Bengali Grammar,” a “ Bengali Sanscrit and English 
Dictionary,” “ Prodromus, or an Inquiry into the First Principles 
of Reasoning,” “ A Letter on the Encroachments of the Courts 
of Law,” and other works. According to the Journal! des Delats, 
he had been for vears engaged on a work in which he proposed 
to explain in detail his views on specific languages, and on 
language in general, an introduction to which he published in 
1837, under the title of “ An Inquiry on the Nature of Language.” 


THE BISHOP OF NORWICII. 

At Brahan Castle, near Dingwall, Ross-shire, the seat of the 
Hon. Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie, on the 6th September, the Right 
Rev. Ldward Stanley, D.V., Bishop of Norwich. He was 
the second son of Sir Thomas John Stanley, of Alderley, Che- 
shire, baronet, and brother to Lord Stanley, of Alderley, who 
was elevated to the peerage in 1859. He was born in 1779, and 
educated at St. John’s College, Cainbridge. He was formerly 
rector of Alderley, and during his residence there, he devoted 





himself to scientific pursuits. Zoology and Ornithology were 
favourite studies, and his “Familiar History of British Birds” has! 





long been a popular work. In 1829 he published “A few Words 
in favour of our Roman Catholic Brethren,” and in 1835 « Ob- 
servations on Religion and Education in Ireland.” Qn the 
death of Dr. Bathurst, in 1837, he was elected to the vacant See 
of Norwich. He was also Clerk of the Gloset te the Qneen, 
President of the Linnzan Society, and one of thé Commissioners 
appointed in 1848 to inquire into’ the state of the British 
Museum. Ile married, in 1810, the eldest daughter of the Rey. 
Oswald Leycester, Rector of Stoke-upon-Trent, by whom he had 
tree sons and two daughters. Lis eldest son is a captain jn 
the Royal Navy. ‘The Bishop had been on a visit at Brahan 
Castle, and was only ill for a short time, but his malady termi. 
nated fatally in congestion of the brain. 
DR. COOKE TAYLOR. 

At Dublin, on the 12th September, of cholera, Dr. W. Cooke 
Taylor, LL.D., the well-known author. He was born at Youghal, 
in the County of Cork, and in early life was employed as an 
usher at the academy of Dr. Bell, at Clonmel. His scholarshj 





| and aecquirements were of a very high order; and whilst at the 


University of Dublin, he secured the friendship of Dr. Whately, 
the present Archbishop of Dublin, and other men of eminence in 
science and literature. He possessed great energy and industry, 
and wrote on various subjects. He was a contributor to the 
Athenzeum, and several other periodicals. His earliest work was 
“The Civil Wars of Ireland,” and his latest, the “ History of the 
House of Orleans,” recently published. Of late years, he applied 
his pen principally to party politics, and a number of letters and 
pamphlets have been attributed to him. One of the most read- 
able was “‘ Reminiscences of Daniel O'Connell, by a Munster Far- 
mer.’ Ile was a zealous writer in favour of free-trade, and 
equally so against the repeal of the union between Great Britain 
and Ireland. “ He possessed,” says the Atheneum, “ a working 
power which deserves to be called remarkable ; and, numerous as 
are his works, and considerable as is their value, to this diffusion 
of lis mind over many themes it is owing that he has not left 
behind him something more important to literature, and more 
beneficial to his own fame.” 


LORD METHUEN. 

At London, on the 14th September, the Right Hon, Panl 
Methuen, Lord Methuen. He was the eldest son of Paul Cobb 
Methuen, Esq., by the daughter of Sir Thomas Gooch, Bart., and 
was born in 1779. He married, in 1810, the daughter of the late 
Sir Henry Paulet St. John Mildmay. Ue was a deputy-lien- 
tenant of Wiltshire, which county he represented in Parliament 
from 1512 to 1819. In the latter year he vacated his seat, 
hut again represented the county from 1832 to 1838. He 
was raised to the dignity of a baron of the United Kingdom 
in 1838. His lordship was descended remotely from the 
Methvens, of Methven, who acquired estates in Perthshire in 
the reign of Maleolm Canmore; and, more immediately, from 
the Right Hon. John Methuen, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
hetter known as the diplomatist who negotiated the treaty 
with Portugal respecting port wine and woollen manufae- 
tures, Which bears his name. The deceased is succeeded by his 
son, the IIoo. Frederick Henry Paul, furmerly an officer in the 
Horse Guards, now Lord Methuen. 





JOHN MUSTERS, Eso. 


At Annesley Park, Nottinghamshire, on the 8th September, 
aged 72, John Musters, Esq., whose name is familiar to the 
readers of Lord Byron’s life, as the husband of Miss Chaworth, 
the “Marv” of the noble poet, and the lady of his beautiful 
poem of “The Dream.” Mr. Musters, then known as “(ay 
Jack Musters,” married Miss Chaworth in 1805, and had by her 
eight children. The marriage was not a happy one, and-a:ses 
paration took place. She was the grandniece and heiress of the 
Mr. Chaworth who, in 1765, was killed in a duel with the fifth 
Lord Byron, granduncle and immediate predecessor of the poet, 
fonght at the Star and Garter, Pall Mall, London. She died in 
1532. Mr. Musters is succeeded in his estates by his grandson, 
a boy 13 years of age, , i 
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